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A SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT 

The literary movement of the last three or four 
years has not brought forth many notable works, 
but it has been highly significant, for it has seemed 
to mark the close of one epoch of production and to 
predict the approach of another. The note of 
revolt has sounded distinctly, even harshly, in prose 
and verse; but deeper than this note have been 
heard, here and there, those faint prelusive tones 
which suggest new motifs; motifs which announce, 
as in the Wagnerian operas, the appearance of great 
figures in fresh relationships, under novel condi- 
tions, working out the old problems of fate from 
standpoints still more modern and democratic. 

In France the Romanticist was for a time almost 
forgotten in the tremendous vitality which the 
Realist poured into the well-worn channels of 
fiction; but the Realist has already outstayed his 
time. He has worked with an almost ferocious 
energy; he has spared himself contact with no form 
of expression however repulsive and diseased; he 
has turned away from no fact, however insignificant. 
Among the heroic workers in the field of expres- 
sion he holds a place from which no changes of 
taste will dislodge him. If he has failed it has been 
through no lack of courage or endurance. But it 
is idle to say he has failed. He has had his day, he 
has made his searching and merciless study of life, 
he has given his interpretation of the facts as he has 
seen them impressive and striking exposition, and 
he held the field for nearly two decades. What the 
ultimate judgment upon the authority and veracity 
of his work will be it is idle to predict; but he has had 
his day, and that is as much as falls to the majority 
of those who hold extreme views of art and seriously 
strive to illustrate them. As a literary movement 
Realism has had great vitality, power and influence; 
that it is fast giving place to another movement of 
a radically different character does not mean that it 
has failed but that, like all the movements which 
have preceded it, it is partial and therefore pro- 
visional. 

One who knows literary history well is not sur- 
prised to find Maeterlinck following close upon Zola, 
the literature of atmosphere and suggestion press- 
ing hard upon the literature of the bald fact and the 
unflinching delineation of it. Transitions so 
radical have not only happened before, but, in the 
nature of things, they will continue to happen; for 
the spirit of man, which is always striving to express 
itself, will seek every form of action and every kind 
of utterance. If it throws itself in one decade, with 
the. zest of a new pursuit and the joy of a fresh 
hope, into scientific investigation it will, in the suc- 
ceeding decade, follow the lead of the imagination 
with passionate eagerness; it will turn from art to 
art, it will change knowledge for knowledge, it will 
employ faculty after faculty in the endeavor to learn 
all the facts, to compass all the experiences, and to 
put forth in thought, emotion and action its full 


power of life. It will change its point of view from 
time to time because it will change its position; and 
every new point of view will involve a fresh interpre- 
tation of experience, a fresh expression of those in- 
ward changes of mood, temper and idea which are 
effected by every change of outward position. 

Realism and naturalism were, at the start, pro- 
tests against a vague, bloodless and artificial roman- 
ticism; they represented the effort of the imagina- 
tion to come once more into living contact with the 
facts of life. The contact has borne fruit in a long 
series of imaginative works impressive alike for 
impartial observation and intense vitality. Those 
of us who are repelled by the lack in these works of 
a true principle of selection, and of reticence about 
certain matters which we hold to be outside the 
sphere of portraiture in art, are not disposed to 
undervalue the immense ability which-has gone into 
them, nor to underestimate their significance in the 
spiritual history of modern times. They have their 
place because there is reality in them; and now 
they are giving place to a new and different form of 
fiction because the spirit of man craves another kind 
of expression and the play of another intellectual 
and spiritual impulse. 

Every new movement in literature is accom- 
panied by more or less noise and effervesence; there 
is always a touch of the turbulence of the storm and 
stress mood in every new movement. It is unwise 
to attach much importance to what may be called 
“blowing off steam” in recent writing; effervescent 
writing is rarely of permanent value; but it is still 
more unwise to dismiss this kind of writing as mere 
play of caprice and eccentricity. It means some- 
thing. The mere act of blowing off steam shows 
that there is steam to blow off; that is to say, there 
is motive power; and motive power is a prime factor 
in the making of literature. It is significant that a 
number of young men across the sea and in this 
country are showing signs of restiveness and revolt, 
and are indulging in more audacity of theme 
and treatment and more freedom of method than 
cool-headed critics and observers approve. It is 
well to condemn the nonsense, to blow off the 
froth and to call attention from time to time to 
those unwritten laws of art which steady but never 
cramp a writer of real power; but it is well also to 
study the new movement intelligently and even 
sympathetically; to ask what it means, instead of 
dogmatically dismissing it. To those who give it 
this kind of attention it means much; for it 
clearly marks the end of one period of production 
and it seems: to mark the beginning of another. 
Realism has had its day, and it can surprise no one 
who has any acquaintance with literary history that 
there are signs of a freer use of the imagination and 
of the dramatic form; signs of a fresh revolt against 
what Matthew happily called “the tyranny of the 
fact,” 


HamiLton W. Masie. 











A QUINTET OF YOUNG AMERICAN NOVELISTS 


By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE 


In his essay on The Significance of the Novel, 
Hamilton W. Mabie says: “Fiction is unquestion- 
ably the most attractive and influential form through 
which men of literary genius express themselves 
to-day; and no fact of social significance, no human 
relationship, no class limitation, capacity, or condi- 
tion, will escape the instinctive search for life which 
possesses this generation. That which the student 
of social questions seeks as matter of science the 
novelist seeks as matter of art.” In his pulpit one 
Sunday morning last year a prominent Boston 
clergyman advised his hearers to read novels rather 
than history, in that the best fiction gives a clearer 
exposition of the fundamental facts and tendencies 
of modern life than the ablest work of the historians. 

It is worth while at this time to ask what our 
national self-consciousness is accomplishing at 
present in the way of self-expression. It is not, 
however, the aim of this brief review of the work of 
several young writers of American fiction to cover 
the output of contemporary native novelists. It 
will be sufficient for our purpose if in a hasty glance 
at the creative efforts of American story-writers of 
to-day we find that there are pens wielded with 
both power and promise by men who will still be 
called young when the century dies. 

The writer has selected the names of the authors 
hereinafter mentioned not because they are the only 
American novelists of their time who are doing 
work that promises a splendid future for American 
literature, but for the reason that their creative 
efforts furnish striking contrasts and illustrate the 
fecundity and versatility of the younger generation 
of native story-writers. Contrast, for instance, 
Edward W. Townsend’s Chimmie Fadden and The 
King in Yellow by Robert W. Chambers. A noted 
Scotchman was once asked by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes how it was possible for one nation to beget 
both a John Knox and a Robert Burns. The 
answer came that it was by the same dispensation of 
Providence that gave New England a Roger 
Williams and a Dr. Holmes. 

Posterity is, of course, the court of last resort in 
so far as a work of art is concerned. Whether com- 
ing generations will ratify the verdict of our day and 
place Chimmie Fadden among creations worthy of 
general approval it is impossible to say. Old 
Father Time carries with him something beside a 
scythe. He holds in his hand a gigantic blue pencil 
which he uses relentlessly as the years go by. 
Rebellious critics sometimes attempt to reverse the 
verdicts of the white-haired old iconoclast, but their 
efforts are futile. The germ of permanency in a 
work of art defies the microscope and is independent 
of exterior influences. If it exists it is bound to 
make its power manifest in spite of outside interfer- 


ence. Mr. Townsend’s creations, Chimmie.Fadden, 


Mr. Paul, the Duchess and Miss Fannie have been 
accepted as types by the public at large and his work 
._ has received the rewards that await successful 
authorship. That he has made an important con- 
tribution to American literature no one but his most 
reckless admirer would assert. 


Nevertheless, it is 


no small achievement to win the unique place that 
Mr. Townsend holds at this moment among con- 
temporary American writers. 

The genius of Robert W. Chambers finds expres- 
sion through vehicles far removed from those em- 
ployed by Chimmie Fadden’s creator. There is 
nothing uncanny in Townsend’s conceptions. He 
sees the man, but not the grotesque shadows behind 
the man. His readers are never lured away from the 
main line of life into that unknown country where 
strange beings lurk in dark places and where mys- 
terious voices whisper secrets that are not for the 
ears of man. ‘Townsend’s vision is accurate but his 
imagination is never unorthodox. In the jungle 
Townsend would see only tigers, snakes and birds, 
where Kipling discovered creatures closely re- 
sembling man and where Chambers would find grim 
spectres unlike anything that walks the earth. 

Chambers is sometimes an artist when he seems 
to be defying art. That his power is not always 
exercised with discretion, that there is sometimes 
an indication of effort that mars his effects is un- 
doubtedly true, but he frequently attempts the 
seemingly impossible with the success that rewards 
nothing less potent than genius. His book The 
Maker of Moons shows him at his best and at his 
worst. The critical reader resents at times the 
daring defiance of conventionalities that is char- 
acteristic of so much of Mr. Chambers’s work. 
One feels, now and then, that the author has over- 
taxed his creative powers, that he has substituted 
the tricks of the prestidigitateur for the inspiration 
of the miracle-worker. But hardly has this indict- 
ment been drawn than the reader quashes it, forced 
to withdraw his accusation by the discovery of new 
proof of Mr. Chambers’s mastery of his material. 

Among’other names that the last decade of the cen- 
tury has underscored in the list of American authors 
are Richard Harding Davis, Paul Leicester Ford 
and Robert Cameron Rogers. The latter is a name 
only recently presented to readers of contemporary 
poetry and fiction, but Mr. Rogers by his book of 
verse The. Wind in the Clearing and by his prose 
works Will o’ the Wasp and Old Dorset has 
proved his claim to serious consideration. That he 
is a poet, fresh, breezy, inspiring, there is no room 
for doubt, but that he will win his greatest laurels 
in the realm of verse is not so certain. There is so 
much strength, originality and charm in Mr. 
Rogers’s prose writings that one feels inclined to 
give them their word of praise and to leave to 
coming’ years the verdict that must be passed event- 
ually upon his poetry. Mr. Roger’s Will o’ the 
Wasp is a brilliant illustration of the fact that 
American history contains much available material 
for the writer of romantic tales of the high seas. 
The achievements of our navy in the days when 
England’s mastery of the ocean was overthrown are 
inspiring, even when the dry records of history are 
not illumined by the efforts of a creative imagina- 
tion. When, however, a pen tipped with power in- 
scribes for us a tale of 1812 that sends the hot blood 
coursing through our veins, when we are compelled 
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to forget for a time that we are land-lubbers living in 
peaceful and prosaic surroundings and to imagine 
that we stand on the blood-red deck of a conquering 
sloop-of-war, while the triumph of the stars and 
stripes and the downfall of England’s rag make our 
eyes gleam despite the battle-smoke, then, indeed, 
we realize that there exists material for the American 
novelist to be found neither in the slums of the east 
side nor at afternoon teas on the up-town avenues. 

In Old Dorset Mr. Rogers has strengthened the 
favorable impression made by his war tale of the 
sea. He has proved by his latest book that his 
versatility is not a sourse of weakness. It was a 
somewhat daring venture for a young American 
writer to put forth a series of stories dealing with the 
words and doings of the men and women of a rural 
community in which the Scotch dialect is not 
spoken. He instantly challenges comparison with 
several famous writers across the sea, and notably 
with one whose glory now shines bright to the eyes 
of an admiring world. Furthermore, he is unable to 
take advantage of that quaint flavor that accrues to 
a book in which the word “light” is always spelled 
“licht.” Nevertheless, Mr. Rogers undergoes the 
ordeal to which he has subjected himself triumph- 
antly. In Old Dorset he gives us a vivid picture 
of life seventy years ago in an old town on the 
southern border of New York State. He draws 
tears and raises laughter—strikes forcefully the 
notes of pathos and of merriment. His characters 
are not stuffed with sawdust nor steeped in dialect. 
They are picturesque, old-fashioned creatures, the 
men and women of a day that is dead, but who live 
for us again in all their intense vitality through the 
art of an author whose work as it stands to-day is 
not only a promise but an achievement. 

Paul Leicester Ford has distinguished himself by 
writing a powerful American novel and as the 
author of a brilliant historical work. The Honor- 
able Peter Stirling is, in many respects, the most 
successful effort yet made in fiction to embody the 
characteristic features of our political and social life. 
Not long ago Mr. Ford made an amusing compari- 
son—by what is known as “the deadly parallel 
columns”—of the newspaper reviews of his novel 
and the result proved that there exists a wide 
diversity of opinion regarding him as a writer of 
fiction. Yet, the critics possessing the best 
right to a hearing seem to be practically unani- 
mous in their verdict regarding the inherent 
strength of The Honorable Peter Stirling. This 
novel, neglected at first by the reading public, has 
steadily increased in popularity and, whatever may 
be its final place on the shelves devoted to this 
generation’s work in fiction, it has served to awaken 
widespread interest in Mr. Ford’s future as a 
novelist. That he looks at the men, manners and 
customs of his own time with eyes that see clearly, 
that he uses the material within his grasp with the 
skill of an artist, that he possesses power, patience 
and an assured literary touch is not to be denied. 
In his book The True George Washington, Mr. 
Ford has produced a work that is as entertaining 
as any novel ever written. Waving aside the mists 
of tradition, he compels the man Washington to 
stand before us in all his strength and weakness, a 
triumphant, erring, lovable mortal, more to be 
honored in our sight as a brother than he ever 
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could be as a demigod. In this achievement, Mr. 
Ford has performed a-task well worth the great 
labor involved in its successful accomplishment. 

“In contemporaries,” says Emerson, “it is not so 
easy to distinguish betwixt notoriety and fame.” 
In approaching the work of Richard Harding 
Davis in fiction these words naturally come to a 
reviewer's mind. The applause that has rewarded 
Mr. Davis’s efforts as a writer has been loud and 
spontaneous. It may be that he is the most widely 
known of the younger writers of American fiction 
to-day. Very recently a distinguished critic pub- 
licly deplored the fact that Mr. Davis did not seem 
to be always inspired by the motto noblesse oblige, 
that he frequently forgot as a writer that he had the 
reputation of the author of the Van Bibber tales 
and The Princess Aline to’sustain. Much of truth 
though there may be in this accusation, it must not 
be forgotten that we are endeavoring to forestall the 
future and to say a word of praise for the best work 
done by the authors under discussion at this 
moment. The successful writer is obliged to under- 
go temptations that are hard to resist. He has at- 
tracted the attention of the reading public! Presto, 
he is no longer his own master. He must satisfy 
the craving of the crowd for his work or the crowd 
will petulantly turn aside and forget him. A man 
begets a literary masterpiece. He looks upon his 
work and knows that it is flawless. Suddenly he 
hears the shouts of acclaim and the world instantly 
accepts him as one upon whom the gods have set 
the seal of genius. But presently the fickle throng 
murmurs and demands new proof of the conclusion 
they had just reached. The author’s early master- 
piece becomes a Frankenstein. He is a creator 
pursued by his own creation. Strong, indeed, must 
he be if he resists the inclination to succumb to the 
evil influences that beset him. If Mr. Davis does 
not always satisfy our expectations, then, let us not 
be harsh with him. He has spoken in his time with 
the power of genius; if the crowd will be quiet for a 
moment he will speak in his old way again. 

In conclusion, let us turn again to Emerson for 
the words that shall best express the conservatism 
with which a lover of books should regard the out- 
put of his own times. “Nature,” remarks the Sage 
of Concord, “is much our friend in this matter. 
Nature is always clarifying her water and her wine. 
No filtration can be so perfect. She does the same 
thing by books as by her gases and plants. There 
is always a selection in writers, and then a selection 
from the selection. In the first place, all books that 
get into the vital air of the world were written by 
the successful class, by the affirming and advancing 
class, who utter what tens of thousands feel though 
they cannot say. There has always been a scrutiny 
and choice from many hundreds of young pens, 
before the pamphlet or political chapter which you 
read in a fugitive journal comes to your eye. All 
these are young! adventurers who produce their 
performance to the wise ear of Time, who sits and 
weighs and ten years hence, out of a million pages 
reprints one. Again it is judged, it is winnowed 


by all the winds of opinion, and what terrific selec- 
tion has not passed on it before it can be reprinted 
after twenty years—and reprinted after a century! 
—it is as if Minos and Rhadamathus 
the writing.” . 


had indorsed 
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MAXIMS FROM GOETHE 


COMPILED -BY M. R. 


[The prize of $10 was awarded to Mrs. M. R. Silsby, of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., for this compilation, which was ad- 
judged the best submitted in the competition which closed 
on December Ist. The following quotation from Wilhelm 
Meister’s Travels very appropriately introduces the selections : 
‘*Pithy mottoes of every kind I know how to honor, espe- 
cially if they incite me to reflect on and bring into accord 
what contravenes them.”] 


The threshold 





Every beginning is pleasant. 
is the place of expectation. 


One must be something in order to do some- 





thing. 

Go back into life, and take holy Earnestness 
with you, for Holy Earnestness alone makes life 
eternity. 








Day and happiness and continuance are the 
lot of the living. 





Words are good, but there is something bet- 
ter. The best cannot be explained by words. The 
spirit on which we act is the chief matter. 





The safest mode of acting is to employ our- 


selves with our nearest duty. 
Disinterested actions will earn the richest 
recompense. 





Love renders impossibilities themselves pos- 





sible. 
The web of life is woven of necessity and 
chance. 





—— What is important is to have a soul which 
loves truth, and receives it wherever it finds it. 


Great thoughts and a pure heart; that is what 
we have to pray God for. 





——Art is long, life is short; judgment is diff- 
cult, opportunity fleeting. To act is easy—to think 


is difficult, and to act pursuant to one thought is ° 


troublesome. 


Let thy striving be with loving, 
Let thy life consist in deed. 








The truly great raises us above ourselves, and 
shines before us like a star. 





From near at hand one must not hope, but 
from afar. Let us trust in God; each one in himself, 
and in the other, and so it will be well. 





Love and courage are the spirit’s wings waft- 
ing to lofty actions. 


—— A useless life is but an early death. 





The ground is hallowed where the good man 
treads. 





Talents are nurtured best in solitude, 
A character on life’s tempestous sea. 





The toil of life alone can tutor us life’s gifts to 
prize. , 

We always hope, and still in every case, 

’Tis better far to hope, than to despair. 
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Nature, whose mighty power hath fix’d the 
rock, gives to the wave its instability. 





It is ever true that he who does nothing for 
others, does nothing for himself. 





We are not little when circumstances trouble 
us, only when they overpewer us. 





——If your conscience is free, so are you. 


He alone is great and happy who fills his own 
station of independence, and has neither to com- 
mand nor to obey. 





——-To repair is more difficult than to destroy. 

——Fortune gives courage. 

——DMalice seeks not reasons, but pretexts. 

———Love is capable of much, but duty is of more. 

—Plunge boldly into life—its depths disclose! 
Each lives it, not to many is it known. 

—wWhat’s done is past! What’s past is done. 


——Strong as is law, necessity is stronger. 





Good it seems to me 
In one’s own day a stalwart man to be. 





The deed is everything, the fame is naught. 
Rich interest bears the generous deed. 


Who would be thron’d 





——Man’s self is man! 
and crown’d, 
Of the high honor must be worthy found. 


Take courage! Naught is lost as yet; 
atience unties the hardest knot! 








Completion of the greatest work demands 
One guiding spirit for a thousand hands. 
Jehavior is a mirror in which every one dis- 
plays his own image. 








Mediocrity has no greater consolation than 


in the thought that genius is not immortal. 
——J9ifficulties increase the nearer we are to our 


end. 


Sowing is not so difficult as reaping. 








Every step is an end, and every step is a be- 
ginning. 





The heart alone makes our happiness. | 

——DMisunderstandings and neglect occasion . 
more mischief in this world than even malice and 
wickedness. 


Man needs but little earth for enjoyment, 
and still less for his final repose. 





Happy the man who early learns the im- 
measurable distance between his wishes and his 


powers. 


Happy those whom fate protects and edu- 
cates according to his talents. 








What we agree with leaves us inactive, but 
contradiction makes us productive. 
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APHORISMS OF E. SCOTT O'CONNOR 


COMPILED BY M. S. BEESON 





(These delightful epigrammatic sayings are selected from 
Tracings, or a Reflection of Nature, by E. Scott O’Connor. 
The book is issued by the Century Company in a fittingly 
dainty binding of stamped leather, and in the preface, Agnes 
Repplier, the distinguished critic and essayist, pays tribute 
to the author as follows: ‘* This art of working within limits, 
of seeking and finding the exact phrase—there is never more 
than one—which accurately conveys the writer's meaning, is 
the art which gives sustained pleasure to those who, whether 
by temperament or by training, are keenly sensitive to the 
beauty of literary style. It sometimes happens that the 
thing said is of less value to them than is the fashion of the 
saying. . . . To embody isolated thoughts in single sen- 
tences, whether they be called maxims or aphorisms, is not 
the easy task that it appears. Two qualities are requisite for 
success. The writer must reach the truth, while avoiding 
the obvious, and he must express his whole meaning, beyond 
reach of confusion or misunderstanding, in the fewest possi- 
ble words. . . . This little volume, a modest contribution to 
the store, needs no word of mine to make its fitness more 
apparent. . . . Its author is never misty and never diffuse. 
Some of her sentences are models of clearness and 


brevity. It would be impossible to say as much in fewer 
words. . . . Admirable examples of distinctness and con- 
centration. . . . Phases of thought not often or easily re- 


vealed in such well-chosen words.”] 





When she came to die, a young girl, ques- 
tioned as to what she found hardest to leave behind 
her, replied, “The future.” 





“In the School of Experience,” said an old 
man, “they teach to-morrow what yesterday should 
know.” 

“T see you do not always wear bells,” re- 
marked Wisdom to Folly. “No; I work more 
mischief when I dress like you,” answered Folly. 








“Though I stand between Love and Hate,” 
said Indifference, “they are nearer to each other 
than to me.” 

“T love to look in the mirror,” remarked 
Vanity. “Yes, but you never see yourself,” said 
Truth. 








“My credit with some women,” said Love, “is 
increased by the amount of my drafts.” 

——-Folly wished a holiday, but could find no one 
industrious enough to take his place. 





“Love stands steadiest on a shaky pedestal,” 
remarked an old coquette. 





“Why hold up your mirror while talking to 
me?” asked Love one day of Truth. “To see if I can 
recognize myself,” she replied. 

When Prudence is the pilot, Love’s boat is in 
danger of shipwreck. 

——“What is life’s heaviest burden?” asked a 
youth of a sad and lonely man. “To have nothing 
to carry,” he answered. 

“Why do the hours hang so heavy?” they 
asked a bored man. “Because they hold absolutely 
nothing,” he replied. 

“Why look for duties through a telescope?” 
asked Conscience of a man consulting her. “I wish 
to see only the ones beyond my reach,” he replied. 














“I learned of my existence,” said Innocence, 
“only when I ceased to be.” ° 


The true coins of a woman’s wisdom bear the 
impress of her heart. 








In the wind of destiny boats without sails 
often win the race. 





Hope is such a poor virtue that Disappoint- 
ment usually pays her debts. 





“T can bear the weight of my own cross,” said 
an envious man, “but not the lightness of my neigh- 
bor’s.” 





Waves beat upon a rock for years. “Were 
I not so strong,” moaned the rock, “I need have 
borne but the first blow.” 
“Torun from Fear,” said a soldier, “is to have 
her overtake you.” 

—tThe beauty of silence is best learned among 
chatterers. 





—‘“When a man shows too much virtue,” said a 
moralist, “I doubt his having any.” 


When we fall from happiness we traverse a 
distance greater than its height. 


The younger the wealth, the stronger its pin- 








ions. 

“T always offer my prop,” said the world, 
“to those who can stand alone.” 

Some men make a trumpet of fame of a penny 
whistle. 

“The light of cheerfulness is most beautiful in 
misfortune,” said a poet, “because it shines through 
a prism of tears.” 











-——“You will never reach success,” said a self- 
made man to his son, “I have placed you too near it.” 
——On the map of life the land of desire borders 
that of regret. 
A dull remark shines in the shadow of a great 





name, 





“Why do you live in a well?” a man asked of 
Truth. “Because Falsehood takes up the whole 
earth,” she answered. 
“My footprints,” 
larger than my feet.” 
“Why do you limp?” asked a maiden, as Love 
walked slowly on a pleasant path. “I always 
stumble when the road is smooth,” he answered. 
Thorns last in wreaths while the rose’ die, 
yet few regret having been crowned. 


“ 


said Ostentation, “are 














Love’s ladder is made of barriers. 


A man never seeks consolation until after it is 





found. 





To open the gates of Paradise two must turn 
the key. 

Socialism, ‘to make men of equal height, 
would cut off the heads of many, but add to the 
stature of none. 
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LAYS OF A NEGRO MINSTREL* 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 





Accountability ..+++0e0+ Paul Laurence Dunbar sessseeee Lyrics of Lowly Life 


Folks ain't got no right to censuah othah folks about dey habits ; 

Him dat giv’ de squir’ls de bushtails made the bobtails fu’ de rabbits. 
Him dat built de gread big mountains hollered out de little valleys, 

Him dat made de streets an’ driveways wasn’t shamed to make de alleys. 


We is all constructed diffent, d’ain’t no two of us de same ; 

We cain’t he’p ouah likes an’ dislikes, ef we’se bad we ain’t to blame. 
Ef we’se good, we needn’t show off, case you bet it ain’t ouah doin’ 
We gits into su’ttain channels dat we jes’ cain’t he’p pu’suin. 


But we all fits into places dat no othah ones could fill, 

An’ we does the things we has to, big er little, good er ill, 
John cain’ tek de place o’ Henry, Su an’ Sally ain’t alike ; 
Bass ain’t nothin’ like a suckah, chub ain’t nothin’ like a pike. 


When you come to think about it, how it’s all planned out it’s splendid. 
Nuthin’s done er evah happens, ’dout hit’s somefin’ dat’s intended ; 
Don’t keer whut you does, you has to, an’ hit sholy beats de dickens,— 
Viney go put on de kittle, I got one o’ mastah’s chickens. 


The Poet and His Song..Paul L. Dunbar...Lyrics of Lowly Life Mockin’-bird was singin’ fine, 


Jump back, honey, jump back. 
An’ my hea’t was beatin’ so, 
When I reached my lady's do’, 
Dat I couldn’t ba’ to go— 

Jump back, honey, jump back, 


A song is but a little thing, 

And yet what joy it is to sing! 

In hours of toil it gives me zest, 

And when at eve I long for rest; 
When cows come home along the bars, 


And in the fold I hear the bell, Put my ahm aroun’ huh wais’, 
As Night, the shepherd, herds his stars, ~ Jump back, honey, jump back. 
I sing my song, and all is well. Raised huh lips an’ took a tase, 


Jump back, honey, jump back. 
Love me, honey, love me true? 
Love me well ez I love you? 

An’ she answe’d, ‘* ’Cose I do ”"— 

Jump back, honey, jump back. 


There are no ears to hear my lays, 
No lips to lift a word of praise ; 

But still, with faith unfaltering, 

I live and laugh and love and sing. 
What matters yon unheeding throng? 


They anes feel my sp irit's spell, Lifesseseceees Paul L. Dunbar.seseeseee Lyrics of Lowly Life 
Since life is sweet and love is long, A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 
I sing my song, and all is well. A minute to smile and an hour to weep in, 
My days are never days of ease ; A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, 
I till my ground and prune my trees. And never a laugh but the moans come double ; 
When ripened gold is all the plain, And that is life! 
I put my sickle to the grain. A crust and a corner that loves makes precious, 
I labor hard, and toil and sweat, With the smile to warm and the tears to refresh us ; 
While others dream within the dell ; And joy seems sweeter when cares come after, 
But even while my brow is wet, And a moan is the finest of foils for laughter ; 
I sing my song, and all is well. And that is life ! 


Sometimes the sun, unkindly hot, 
My garden makes a desert spot; 
Sometimes a blight upon the tree 
Takes all my fruit away from me; 
And then with throes of bitter pain 
Rebellious passions rise and swell ; 
But life is more than fruit or grain, 
And so I sing, and all is well. 


An Easy-goin’ Feller...Paul L. Dunbar...Lyrics of Lowly Life 
Ther’ ain’t no use in all this strife, 
An’ hurryin’, pell-mell, right thro’ life. 
I don’t believe in goin’ too fast 
To see what kind o’ road you've passed. 
It ain’t no mortal kind o’ good, 
*N’ I wouldn’t hurry ef I could. 
I like to jest go joggin’ ‘long, 


A Negro Love Song.... Paul L. Dunbar....Lyrics of Lowly Life To limber up my soul with song ; 
Seen my lady home las’ night, To stop awhile ’n’ chat the men, 
Jump back, honey, jump back. *N’ drink some cider now an’ then. 
Hel’ buh han’ an’ sque’z it tight, Do’ want no boss a-standin’ by 
Jump back, honey, jump back. a, To see me work; I allus try 
Pi ee lies " To do my dooty right straight up, 
pry is = Aittin’ by— yes An’ earn what fills my plate an’ cup. 
5 ey An’ ez fur boss, I’ll be my own, 
Jump back, honey, jump back. I like to jest be let alone, 
Hyeahd de win’ blow thoo de pine, To plough my strip an’ tend my bees, 
Jump back, honey, jump back. : An’ do jest like I doggoned please. 


Dunbar. 





* Selections trom Lyrics of Lowly Life, by Paul Laurence 


My head’s all right, an’ my heart’s meller, 
Published by Dodd, Mead & Company. But I’m a easy-goin’ feller. 











WHAT WASHINGTON READ AND WORE* 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 





Washington seems to have been little of a reader 
except of books on agriculture, which he bought, 
read, and even made careful abstracts of many, and 
on this subject alone did he ever seem to write from 
pleasure. As a lad, he notes in his journal that he 
is reading The Spectator and a history of England, 
but after those two brief entries there is no further 
mention of books or reading in his daily memo- 
randum of “where and how my time is spent.” In 
his ledger, too, almost the least common expendi- 
ture entered is one for books. Nor do his Lon- 
don invoices, so far as extant, order any books but 
those which treated of farming and horses. In the 
settlement of the Custis estate, “I had no particular 
reason for keeping and handing down to his son, 
the books of the late Colo Custis, saving that I 
thought it would be taking the advantage of a low 
appraisement, to make them my own property at 
it, and that to sell them was not an object.” 

With the broadening that resulted from the com- 
mand of the army more attention was paid to books, 
and immediately upon the close of the Revolution, 
Washington ordered the following works: Life of 
Charles the Twelfth, Life of Louis the Fifteenth, 
Life and Reign of Peter the Great, Robertson’s His- 
tory of America, Voltaire’s Letters, Vertot’s Revo- 
lution of Rome, and Revolution of Portugal, Life 
of Gustavus Adolphus, Sully’s Memoirs, Goldsmith’s 
Natural History, Campaigns of Marshall Turenne, 
Chambaud’s French and English Dictionary, Locke 
on the Human Understanding, and Robertson’s 
Charles the Fifth. From this time on he was a fair- 
ly constant book buyer, and subscribed as a “pa- 
tron” to a good many forthcoming works, while 
many were sent him as gifts. On politics he seems 
to have now read with interest; yet in 1797, after 
his retirement from the Presidency, in writing of the 
manner in which he spent his hours, he said, “It may 
strike you that in this detail no mention is made 
of any portion of time alloted to reading. ‘The re- 
mark would be just, for I have not looked in a book 
since I came home, nor shall I be able to do it until 
I have discharged my workmen; probably not be- 
fore the nights grow long, when possibly I may be 
looking into Doomsday book.” There can be no 
doubt that through all his life Washington gave to 
reading only the time he could not use on more 
practical affairs. 

His library was a curious medley of books, if those 
on military science and agriculture are omitted. 
There is a fair amount of standard history of the day, 
a little theology, so ill-assorted as to suggest gifts 
rather than purchases, a miscellany of contempo- 
rary politics, and a very little belles-lettres. In po- 
litical science the only works in the slightest degree 
noticeable are Smith’s Wealth of Nations, The 
Federalist, and Rousseau’s Social Compact, and, as 
the latter was in French, it could not have been 
read. In lighter literature, Homer, Shakespeare, 
and Burns, Lord Chesterfield, Swift, Smollett, Field- 
ing, and Sterne, and Don Quixote, are the only ones 


*From The True George Washington, by Paul Leicester 
Ford. !J. B. Lippincott Co., publishers. 





deserving netice. It is worthy of mention that 
Washington’s favorite quotation was Addison’s 
“*Tis not in mortals to command success,” but he 
also utilized with considerable aptitude quotations 
from Shakespeare and Sterne. There were half a 
dozen of the ephemeral novels of the day, but these 
were probably Mrs. Washington’s, as her name is 
written in one, and her husband’s in none. Writ- 
ing to his grandson, Washington warned him that 
“light reading (by this, I mean books of little im- 
portance) may amuse for the moment, but leaves 
nothing solid behind.” 

A marked trait in Washington’s character was his 
particularity about his clothes; there can be little 
question that he was early in life a good deal of a 
dandy, and that his liking for fine feathers never left 
him. When he was about sixteen years old he wrote 
in his journal, “Memorandum to have my Coat made 
by the following Directions to be made a Frock 
with a Lapel Breast the Lapel to Contain on each 
side six Button Holes and to be about 5 or 6 Inches 
wide all the way equal and to turn as the Breast on 
the Coat does to have it made very long waisted and 
in Length to come down to or below the bent.of the 
knee the Waist from the armpit to the Fold to be 
exactly as long or Longer than from thence to the 
Bottom not to have more than one fold in the Shirt 
and the top to be made just to turn in and three 
Button Holes the Lapel at the top to turn as the 
Cape of the Coat and Bottom to Come Parallel with 
the Button Holes the Last Hole in the Breast to be 
right opposite to the Bottom of the Hip.” 

In 1754 he bought “a Superfine blue broad cloth 
Coat, with Silver Trimmings,” “a fine Scarlet Waist- 
coat full Lac’d,” and a quantity of “silver lace for a 
Hatt,” and from another source it is learned that at 
this time he was the possessor of ruffled shirts. A 
little later he ordered from London “As much of the 
best superfine blue Cotton Velvet as will make a 
Coat, Waistcoat and Breeches for a Tall Man, with 
a fine silk button to suit it, and all other necessary 
trimmings and linings, together with garters for the 
Breeches,” and other orders at different times were 
for “6 prs. of the Very neatest shoes,” “A riding 
waistcoat of superfine scarlet cloth and gold Lace,” 
“2 prs. of fashionable mix’d or marble Color’d Silk 
Hose,” “1 piece of finest and fashionable Stock 
Tape,” “1 Suit of the finest Cloth & fashionable 
colour,” “a New Market Great Coat with a loose 
hood to it, made of Bleu Drab or broad cloth, with 
straps before according to the present taste,” “3 gold 
and scarlet sword-knots, 3 silver and blue do, 1 fash- 
idnable gold-laced hat.” 

As these orders indicated, the young fellow strove 
to be in the fashion. In 1755 he wrote his brother, 
“As wearing boots is quite the mode, and mine are 
in a declining state, I must beg the favor of you to 
procure me a pair that is good and neat.” “What- 
ever goods you may send me,” he wrote his London 
agent, “let them be fashionable, neat and good of 
their several kinds.” It was a great trial to him 
that his clothes did not fit him. “I should have en- 
closed you my measure,” he wrote to London, “but 
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in a general way they are so badly taken here, that | 
am convinced that it would be of very little service.” 
“Il have hitherto had my clothes made by one 
Charles Lawrence in Old Fish Street,” he wrote his 
English factor. “But whether it be the fault of the 
tailor, or the measure sent, | can’t say, but, certain it 
is, my clothes have never fitted me well.” 

It must not be inferred, however, that Washington 
carried his dandyism to weakness. When fine 
clothes were not in place, they were promptly dis- 
carded, In this trip to the Ohio in 1753 he states 
that “1 put myself in an Indian walking Dress,” and 
“tied myself up in a Match Coat,”—that is an Indian 
blanket. In the campaign of 1758 he wrote to his 
superior officer “that were I left to pursue my own 
Inclinations, | would not only order the Men to 
adopt the Indian dress, but cause the officers to do it 
also, and be at the first to set the example myself. 
Nothing but the uncertainty of its taking with the 
General causes me to hesjtate a moment at leaving 
my Kegimentals at this place, and proceeding as 
light as any Indian in the Woods, * Lisanunbecom- 
ing dress, | confess, for an officer; but convenience, 
rather than shew, | think should be consulted.” 
And this was such good sense tnat the general gave 
him leave, and it was done. 

With increase of years his taste of clothes became 
“On the other side is an 
invoice of clotiies which | beg the favor of you to 
purchase tor me,” he wrote to London. “As they 
are designed for wearing apparel for myseli, | have 
committed the choice of them to your fancy, hav- 
{ want neither 


softened and more sober. 


ing the best Opinion of your taste. 
lace wor embroidery. Plain clothes, with a gold or 
silver button (if worn in genteel dress) are ail | de- 
sire.” “Do not conceive,” he told his nephew in 
1783, “that fine clothes make fine men more than 
fine feathers make fine birds. 
is more admired, in the tyes of the judicious and 
sensible.” And in connection with the provisional 
army he decided that “on reconsidering the uniform 
of the Commander in Chief, it has become a matter 
of doubt with me, (although, as it respects myself 
personally, | was against all embroidery,) whether 
embroidery on the Cape, Cuffs, and Pockets of the 
Coat, and none on the buff waistcoat would not have 
disjointed and awkward appearance.” Probably 
nowhere did he show his good taste more than in his 
treatment of the idea of putting him in classic gar- 
ments when his bust was made by Houdon. 

“In answer to your obliging inquiries respecting 
the dress, attitude, &c.,” he wrote, “which | would 
wish to have given to the statue in question, | have 
only to observe, that, not having sufficient knowl- 
edge in the art of sculpture to oppose my judgment 
to the taste of connoisseurs, | do not wish to dictate 
in the matter. On the contrary | shall be perfectly 
satisfied with whatever may be judged decent and 
proper | should even scarcely have ventured to sug- 
gest, that perhaps a servile adherence to the garb 
of antiquity might not be altogether too expedient, 
as some little deviation in favor of the modern cos- 
tume.” 

Washington, as noted, bought his clothes in Eng- 
land; but it was from necessity more than choice. 
“If there be any homespun Cloths in Philadelphia 
which are tolerably fine, that you can come reason- 
ably at,” he said to his Philadelphia agent in 1784, 


A plain genteel dress 


WASHINGTON READ AND WORE 


“I would be obliged to you to send me patterns of 
some of the best kinds—lI should prefer that which 
is mixed in the grain, because it will not so readily 
discover its quality as a plain cloth.” Before he was 
inaugurated he wrote “General Knox this day to 
procure me homespun broadcloth of the Hartford 
fabric, to make a suit of clothes for myself,” adding, 
“I hope it will not be a great while before it will be 
unfashionable for a gentleman to appear in any other 
dress. Indeed, we have already been too long sub- 
ject to British prejudices.” At another time he 
noted in his diary with evident pride, “on this occa- 
sion | was dressed in a suit made at the Woolen 
Manufactory at Hartford, as the buttons also were.” 
But then, as now, the foreign clothes were so much 
finer that his taste overcame his patriotism, and his 
secretary wrote that “the President is desirous of 
getting as much superfine blk broad Cloth as will 
make him a suit of Clothes, and desires me to re- 
quest that you would send him that quantity. 

The best superfine French or Dutch black—exceed- 
ingly fine—of a soft, silky texture—not glossy like 
the Engh cloths.” 

A caller during the presidency spoke of him as 
dressed in purple satin, and at his levees he is de- 
scribed by Sullivan as “clad in black velvet; his hair 
in full dress, powdered and gathered behind in a 
large silk bag; yellow gloves on his hands; holding 
a cocked hat with a cockade in it, and the edges 
adorned with a black feather about an inch deep. 
tle wore knee and shoe buckles; and a long sword, 
with a finely wrought and polished steel hilt, which 
appeared at the left hip, the coat worn over the 
sword, so that the hilt, and the part below the coat 
behind, were in view. The scabbard was white 
polished leather.” 

About his person, Washington was as neat as he 
desired his clothes to be. At seventeen, when sur- 
veying, he records that he was: 

“Lighted into a room & | not being so good a 
Woodsman as ye rest of my Company striped my- 
self very orderly and went in to ye Bed as they 
called it when to my Surprize I found it to be noth- 
ing but a Little Straw—Matted together without 
Sheets or any thing else, but only one thread Bear 
blanket with double its Weight of Vermin such as 
Lice, Fleas, &c. I was glad to get up (as soon as 
ye Light was carried from us) I put on my Cloths 
& Lay as my Companions. Had we not have been 
very tired I am sure we should not have slep’d 
much that night. I made a Promise not to Sleep 
so from that time forward chusing rather to sleep 
in ye open Air before a fire as will appear hereafter.” 
The next day he notes that the party “Travell’d up to 
Frederick Town where our Baggage came to us we 
cleaned ourselves (to get Rid of ye Game we had 
catched y. Night before)” and slept in “a good 
Feather Bed with clean Sheets which was a very 
agreeable regale.” 

Wherever he happened to be, the laundress was 
in constant demand. His bill from the washerlady 
for the week succeeding his inauguration as Presi- 
dent, and before his domestic ménage was in run- 
ning order, was for “6 Ruffled shirts, 2 plain shirts, 
8 stocks, 3 pair Silk Hose, 2 White hand., 2 Silk 
Hanks., 1 pr. Flanl. Drawers, 1 Hair Nett.” 

The barber, too, was a constant need, as Wash- 
ington’s ledger shows. 





























OPINIONS AND REMINISCENCES OF EUGENE FIELD 





Each of the ten volumes of the new Salvine edi- 
tion of the works of Eugene Field contains an intro- 
duction either of a critical or a reminiscent nature. 
While a great deal has been written about this west- 
ern poet and journalist since his death, there still re- 
mains a keen interest in his unique personality, and 
these opinions and anecdotes add a most valuable 
feature to these well-made volumes, especially since 
they are written by men well-known in the world of 
letters. 

F, Hopkinson Smith pays special tribute to Field 
as a poet of child life. “Of all American poets, it 
seems to me,” says Mr. Smith, “ he best understood 
the heart ofa child. Other sweet singers have given 
us the homely life of the western cabin, the unex- 
pécted tenderness of the mountaineer, the loyalty 
and quaint devotion of the negro servant, but to 
Field alone, and in preéminent degree, was given 
that keen insight into child nature, that compassion 
for its faults, that sympathy with its sorrows and that 
delight in its joyous innocence which will endear 
him to his race as long as our language is read. 
His poems, too, always kindle afresh that spark of 
child-life which still lies smouldering in the hearts 
of us-all, no matter how poor and sorrowful our be- 
ginnings. As we read, how the old memories come 
back to us!) Old hopes rosy with the expectation of 
the indefinite and unknowable. Old misgivings 
and fears; old rompings and holidays, and precious 
idle hours. We know them all, and we know how 
true they are. We remember in our own case the 
very hour and day, and how it all happened and 
why, and what came of it,—joys and sorrows as real 
as our keenest experiences since. This is a herit- 
age plentiful and noble,—and this heritageis Field’s.” 

Joel Chandler Harris writes the introduction to 
The House. The following paragraph gives Mr. 
Harris’s high estimation of this story: “The story 
that Mr. Field has told portrays his genius and his 
humor in a new light. We have seen him scattering 
the germs of his wit broadcast in the newspapers 
—we have seen him putting on the cap and the bells, 
as it were, to lead old Horace through some modern 
paces—we have heard him singing his tender lulla- 
bies to children—we have wept with him over Lit- 
tle Boy Blue, and all the rest of those quaint songs— 
we have listened to his wonderful stories—but only 
in the story of The House do we find his humor so 
gently turned, so deftly put, and so ripe for the pur- 
pose of literary expression. It lies deep here, and 
those who desire to enjoy it as it should be enjoyed 
must place their ears close to the heart of human 
nature. The wit and the rollicking drollery that 
were but the surface indications of Mr. Field’s gen- 
ius have here given place to the ripe humor that lies 
as close to tears as to laughter—the humor that is a 
part and a large part of every piece of English litera- 
ture that has outlived the hand that wrote it.” 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale lays special emphasis 
upon the ease and naturalness of Field’s style. “All 
that he has written is quite free from the conven- 
tionalism to which authorship as a profession is 
sadly liable. Because he was free from them you 
read his poems or you read his prose, and are af- 








fected as if you met him. If you were riding in a 
Pullman car with him, or if you were talking with 
him at breakfast over your coffee he would say just 
such things in just this way. If he had any art it 
was the art of concealing art. But I do not think 
that he thought much of art. I do not think that he 
cared much for what people say about criticism or 
style. He wrote as he felt, or as he thought, with- 
out troubling himself much about method. It is 
this simplicity, or what it is the fashion of the day to 
call frankness, which gives his singular charm.” 

Julian Hawthorne writes affectionately of Field, 
who was his friend. In a paragraph touching upon 
the creative or imaginative side of the poet’s nature, 
Mr. Hawthorne says: “So warm and wide a mind 
as his could not but be creative, and he was obser- 
vant enough to give his creations distinctness as 
well as distinction. But a lovely fancy, rising ever 
and anon to the imaginative height, was perhaps his 
predominant literary trait. Left to himself, his foot- 
steps always tended toward fairy land; and the 
quaint Gothic bias in him led him to delight in me- 
dieval idioms and orthography. Madge and 
Hoyden could not have been expressed in contem- 
porary English, though her life and fate appeal to 
the heart of all ages. Field used to tell me that he 
could not imagine himself writing a ‘modern’ novel; 
nor, upon reflection, could I. He loved the illumi- 
nated missals of the old monks, their black letter, 
their massy bindings and clasps, their gargoyles 
and hobgoblins, and all the mystic extravagance 
of chivalry. The rich old atmosphere stimulated 
and pleased him, till you might have thought he 
had strayed down to us from the Fourteenth cen- 
tury, with all its habitudes about him.” 

Edmund Clarence Stedman writes an article 
chiefly of a reminiscent nature, and in conclusion 
says: “Field certainly left pieces, compact of the 
rarer elements, sufficient in number to preserve for 
him a unique place among America’s most original 
characters, scholarly wits, and poets of the brightest 
fancy. His genius will need no chance upturning of 
his graveturf for its remembrance. Its fame is 
more likely to strengthen than to decline.” 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus contributes some very 
interesting reminiscences, and Roswell Martin 
Field, the poet’s brother, a character sketch and the 
introduction to the Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. 
James Whitcomb Riley writes the following poem 
as an introduction to Poems of Childhood: 


With gentlest tears, no less than jubilee 
Of blithest joy, we heard him, and still hear 
Him singing on, with full voice, pure and clear, 
Uplifted, as some classic melody 
In gentlest legends of old minstrelsy ; 
Or, swarming elfin-like upon the ear, 
His airy notes make all the atmosphere 
One blur of bird and bee and lullaby. 
His tribute: Lustre in the faded bloom 
Of gracious dews in eyes long dry and dim; 
Of cheeks of old, old mothers; and the fall 
And hope in lovers’ pathways midst perfume 
Of woodland haunts; and—meed exceeding all 
The love of little children laurels him. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: RICHARD BURTON 


Mr. Richard Burton was born thirty-seven years 
ago in Hartford, Conn. His father was the late 
Dr. Nathaniel J. Burton, a distinguished New Eng- 
land clergyman. His mother is a woman of literary 
taste and acquirements. The atmosphere of Mr. 
Burton’s boyhood home as well as his later asso- 
ciations were decidedly intellectual. Mr. Burton 
received his early education at the “Gunnery,” the 
famous school at Washington, Ct., described by 
Dr. Holland in Arthur Bonnicastle. After a 
year’s study at Amherst, which he left because of his 
poor health, he took his A. B. degree at Trinity in 
1883. He entered at once upon a four years’ course 
at Johns Hopkins University, receiving the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. A year’s hard work as 
managing editor of the Churchman followed, and 
then he returned to his native city to fill the post of 
literary editor of the Daily Courant. 

Although widely known as a poet, Mr. Burton 
has not confined his endeavors to verse. His daily 
work as reviewer and editorial writer absorbs the 
major portion of his time. He has won well- 
merited popularity, too, as a lecturer, especially in 
Connecticut, where he has appeared under the aus- 
pices of the University Extension Movement. 
His popularity is not confined, however, to his own 
state, and he is in request for lectures at various 
colleges, and is sought after at author’s readings. 
Mr. Burton’s strength as a lecturer lies in his indi- 
viduality. “His style,” to quote the words of Arthur 
Reed Kimball in a recent article, “is extremely col- 
loquial, but it is always a natural and intense style, 
and exceedingly picturesque. His range of sub- 
jects is wide, from discussion of early English to a 
view of the passing novel of the moment.” 

In 1888, Mr. Burton edited a volume of his 
father’s writings, bearing the title, Yale Lectures 
and Other Writings. In 1895, Dumb in June and 
other poems was published by Copeland & Day 
of Boston, and three editions have been exhausted. 
Few books in recent years have equalled it in popu- 
larity. During the same year, the Connecticut Hu- 
mane Society published an interesting little vol- 
ume entitled Dogs and Dog Literature. Copeland 
& Day will shortly bring out a new book of poems 
called Memorial Days and Other Poems. It will 
contain narratives, ballads, lyrics and dramatic 
pieces, being much broader in its scope and contain- 
ing more variety than his first volume. Undoubt- 
edly it will be one of the most popular volumes of 
verse of the year. Three of the selections given 
herewith, The Catbird, So Much to Learn, and The 
Phantom Drum, have been kindly sent us by Mr. 
Burton, in advance of their publication in book form. 

Mr. Burton is a lover of nature, is never eccentric 
or morbid, and has an honest affection for what is 
sincere and simple. He believes that the homely 
incidents of everyday hfe, of the ordinary environ- 
ment, are full of possibilities for the poet’s art. Mr. 
Burton as a master of rhythm and technique, imagi- 
native in method, and polished in execution. No 


one who has observed his increasing popularity in 
the last three or four years would fail to predict a 
brilliant future for him. 





SONG OF THE SEA 


The song of the sea was an ancient song 
In the days when the earth was young; 
The waves were gossiping loud and long 
Ere mortals had found a tongue; 
The heart of the waves with wrath was wrung 
Or soothed to a siren strain, 
As they tossed the primitive isles among 
Or slept in the open main. 
Such was the song and its changes free, 
Such was the song of the sea. 


The song of the sea took a hunian tone 
In the days of the coming of man; 
A mournfuller meaning swelled her moan, 
And fiercer her riots ran; 
Because that her stately voice began 
To speak of our human woes; 
With music mighty to grasp the span 
Life’s tale and its passion throes. 
Such was the song as it grew to be, 

Such was the song of the sea. 


The song of the sea was a hungry sound 
As the human years unrolled; 
For the notes were hoarse with the doomed and 
drowned, 
Or choked with a shipwreck’s gold; 
Till it seemed no dirge above the mould 
So sorry a story said 
As the midnight cry of the waters old 
Calling above their dead. 
Such is the song and its threnody, 
Such is the song of the sea. 


The song of the sea is a wondrous lay, 
For it mirrors human life; 
It is grave and great as the judgment day, 
It is torn with the thought of strife; 
Yet under the stars it is smooth and rife 
With love-lights everywhere, 
When the sky has taken the deep to wife 
And their wedding day is fair— 
Such is the ocean’s mystery, 

Such is the song of the sea. 


SO MUCH TO LEARN 


So much to learn! Old Nature’s ways 

Of glee and gloom with rapt amaze 

To study, probe, and paint,—brown earth, 
Salt sea, blue heavens, their tilth and dearth. 
Birds, grasses, trees,—the natural things 
That throb or grope or poise on wings. 


So much to learn about the world 
Of men and women! Weare hurled 
Through interstellar space a while 
Together, then the sob, the smile 

Is silenced, and the solemn spheres 
Whirl lonesomely along the years. 


So much to learn from wisdom’s store 
Of early art and ancient lore. 

















So many stories treasured long 

On temples, tombs and columns strong. 
The legend of old eld, so large 

And eloquent from marge to marge. 


So much to learn about one’s self; 
The fickle soul, the nimble elf 

That masks as me; the shifty will, 
The sudden valor and the thrill; 

The shattered shaft, the broken force 
That seems supernal in its source. 


And yet the days are brief. The sky 
Shuts down before the waking eye 

Has bid good-morrow to the sun; 

The light drops low, and Life is done. 
Good-by, good-night, the star-lamps burn; 
So brief the time, so much to learn! 


THE PHANTOM DRUM 
A LEGEND OF CASTINE 


The old fort stands on the sightly hill 
Engirt by bays and the wide salt sea; 

Its earthworks soft with the grass a-grow 
And the gold of flowers, its bastions low. 
How tranquil Time doth work his will 
On the stormy heights of history! 


Of yore the British ensconced them here, 
Old battle dogs in their rig of red; 

But the Yankees came, and who might cope 
With the men afire with freedom’s hope? 
A vanquished foe, with a victor’s cheer 

At their very heels, the red-coats fled. 


In a pit deep dug in mother earth, 

In a transient prison nigh the wall, 

Left behind was a drummer lad; 

Clean forgotten him they had 

And his petty fault and his ways of mirth; 
No comrade stayed for to heed his call. 


Buried alive there, he and his drum! 
Tireless he beat it, a reveille 
Would wake the dead, but no living wight 
Was near to succor by day or night; 
He prayed that even the foe might come 

, Before he had starved himself away. 


In vain; when the patriot band marched there 

In after days, and the rampant scaled, 

They found his drum-head broken through 
With the hapless blows, and the drummer. too, 
Life-spent; what once was strong and fair 
Shrunk to a thing whereat men paled. 


THE VANISHED VOICE 


There stood a tree beside his boyhood’s door 
That faced the west and often, just before 

The sundown, seemed transfigured with the light 
That flooded in and keen upon his sight 
Burned images of flame. And from the tree 
Fluted a nameless bird so goldenly 

He seemed part of the sunset and the sky. 


The listener has listened for that cry 
Of love and longing many a weary time 
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And heard it never, nor can mortal rhyme 
Encompass all its sweetness; could the place, 

The homely homestead and the subtle grace 

Of youth return, the magic moment when 

The western sun shows heavento earth-doomed men, 
But transiently, perchance the chanting bird 

Would be there, too, perchance his voice were heard. 


The listener listens vainly ; song is rife 

Still in the world, still love illumines life; 
But he would give the all of after years, 

Its triumphs, wisdoms, and revealing tears, 
To list that little bird-soul from its nest 
Leap into lyric rapture, sink to rest, 

Youth in the air and sunset in the west. 


THE CATBIRD 


A skulker in a thicket, loud and harsh 
His note, his message so unbeautiful 
It does belie his bird shape, cheat the sense. 

sut hark! All suddenly a wondrous lay 
And from the self-same throat? ’Tis now a thrush 
Uttering its nunlike spirit on the air; 
And now a robin, cheery sweet and plumed 
For morning minstrelsy that wakes the day; 
And now a mingled rapture of them both 
With somewhat superadded. A strange bird, 
Yet in his fashion not unlike to man 
Who often hides a music-potent soul 
Under some uncouth semblance of a song 
That strikes the ear but lamely,—till some stress 
Of life, some lyric impulse bids him break 
His custom, and the world is blessedly 
Enthralled, the melody is so divine. 


REALISTS 
They peer in life with analytic eyes, 
And paint so patiently each several scene, 
You vow that naught is wrong, each shade and sheen 
Set on-the canvas in full faithful wise. 
And yet it looks amiss, the picture lies— 
You hardly know wherein or how, I ween, 
For skies are blue, the summer grass is green, 
The men and women walk of proper size. 


Once I beheld a group of sorrowing men 

Who bent above the death-mask of a maid. 

The lines of the loved face were doubtless there, 
But as each looked he started back again 

As from a stranger, chilled and half afraid. 

Her features lacked the soul that made them fair. 


A POTION 

How brew the brave drink of Life? 

Take of the herb hight morning-joy, 
Take of the herb hight evening-rest, 

Pour in pain lest bliss should cloy, 
Shake in sin to give it zest; 
Brew them all in the heat of noon, 
Cool the broth beneath the moon, 
Then down with the brave drink Life. 


RICHARD WAGNER 


Old deeds, old creeds, for centuries dead, rise out 
The grave and swarm beside the storied Rhine: 
The thunders of the heaven are girt about 
With silver zones of melody divine. 











SELECTED SONGS OF GERMANY'S 


Fohanna AMbrosiusesss +s 


The sons of many other mothers 
Have pink and white cheeks just as fair, 
And wealth of gold and brown locks waving ; 
But none can with my boy compare ; 
Oft in the distance with his comrades 
I see him coming, while afar, 
Among the whole group shining radiant 
As when from gray clouds gleams a star! 


When merry songs in neighb’ring woodlands 
Ring forth like sweet bells, pure and clear, 
I hear but one mid all the voices, — 
My son’s alone doth reach my ear! 
And when a ball in happy playtime 
Flies upward to the very roof, 
I know that my own boy’s hand flung it, — 
Of his young strength a joyous proof! 


When fifteen more brief years-have fleeted, 
The vision ye will see with me, 
As slender as a green young fir-trunk 
He stands beneath the apple-tree ! 
E’en now his bright, clear eyes uplifted 
The radiant sunshine strive to bear : 
Yes, there are sons of other mothers, 
But none can with my boy compare! 


0 My Daughter Fohanna AmMbrostus..ceeeeres Poems 


Fain would I see thee silken garments wearing, 
Mid braided locks bright flashing jewels bearing, 
A golden bracelet on thy arm secure : 

Forgive me, dearest child, I am too poor. 


How gladly would I, to thy banquet going, 
Pour richest wine from silver goblets flowing, 
At night with purple wrap thee warmly o'er: 
Forgive me, dearest child, I am too poor. 


I nothing have except my love to give thee ; 
From it a little warm shawl | will weave thee ; 
Entwining with it blessings manifold, 

And prayers that God thee safe from ill will hold. 


That He from all grief's storms thee ever guarding, 
To deck thy breast love’s roses fair awarding, 

May feed and give thee drink from mercy’s store : 
This is my wish, dear child; I have naught more. 


Lost Happiness Fohanna Ambrosius.ssveereeee - Poems 


With happiness its precious freight, 
Fair Fortune’s barque swept by, 

Afar I saw its shining state, 
Its fairy majesty. 

Its course the helmsman strove to stay, 
My pulses throbbed apace, 

My outstretghed hands implored delay, 
Then — vacant was its place. 


Farther, still farther o’er the tide, 
Swift rushing like the wind. 

And now the road I sit beside, 
Mine eyes tears almost blind. 


Some Day 


Some day this brain with thoughts that blaze and smoulder, 
Which oft hath pondered many an hour lone, 

In earth’s dark breast, so bitter cold, will moulder, 
And every care will then be past and gone. 


*From the poems of Johanna Ambrosius, translated by 
Mary J. Safford. Roberts Brothers, publishers. 


These hands of mine, which now are hotly burning, 
These feet of mine, which now so sorely ache, 

Will then at last, from all earth’s labor turning, 
Soon find the time a long, long rest to take. 


Yet still my heart, with all its ardor glowing, 
Will ne’er consumed to dust and ashes be; 

Forever from it fresh love will be flowing, 
And like a star, belovéd, shine on thee! 


Disappointed Fohanna Ambrosiuse.e+- see 


A gleaming pearl lay on the strand, 
It seemed a beauteous one ; 

Yet when I grasped it in my hand, 
*Twas but a pebble-stone. 


I plucked a crimson rose so fair, 
Fragrant as a spring morn: 

When on my breast I sought to wear 
The flow’r, *t was but a thorn. 


A heart, too, once was sent to me, — 
I thought it glowed with love ; 

But, bound to mine eternally, 
No ice could colder prove. 


Lock Whatsoe’er Moves Thee 
Lock whatsoe’er moves thee 
Within thy heart’s close shrine, 
And give to God alone 
That little key of thine. 
Discuss with Him alone 
Whatever may befall ; 
He is the only friend 
Who understandeth all. 


The Last Song Fohanna Ambrosius 

A song of my creating, 
A wondrous song I'd sing, 

Which like the fragrant breeze of May 
O’er earth its flight would wing. 

From North to South, from East to West, 
A way break in a trice, 

And give to all mankind sweet rest, 
Joy, Peace, and Paradise. 

Unto the sick and dying 
Sweet cordial it should bring, 

The sound of its soft pinion’s stroke 
Still grief and suffering, 

Mid clank of arms and conflict hot 
Fan courage to a flame ; 

For woe men comprehended not 
Comfort it should proclaim. 


But where’er sin is lurking 
With cruel serpent e’e, 
To hurricane swiftly rising, 
*Twill sweep it in the sea, 
On every chink in house of pain 
A cooling balm distil, 
The temple cleanse from ev'ry stain, 
And every want fulfil. 


And if this song succeeded, 
Nor fame nor gold to gain 

I'd wish, but throw my lyre down 
And sing no other strain. 

Unto the pine woods stealing, 
Lay me for death’s repose 

To no one e’er revealing 
Who did this song compose. 


PEASANT-POET * 


0ems 
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Johanna Ambrosius, Germany's Peasant Poet :— 

About a year ago, says an article appended to the 
American edition of the Poems of Johanna Am- 
brosius,* there appeared in Gartenlaube, a periodi- 
cal published at Leipsic, Germany, a poem, The 
Last Song, signed “Johanna Ambrosius.” ; 
The name was familiar, but the writer was un- 
known. ‘The little songs, with nothing of the sub- 
tleties of the world in them, but the high and wide 
simplicities of the eternities—life, death, sin, and 
sorrow, the beatitudes—that had appeared from 
time to time over the name, had won their way in- 
sensibly into the hearts of the readers of Garten- 
laube, had been copied far and wide, and had 
reached even the Empress in her palace, who taught 
them to the young princes at her knee. Now, when 
this Last Song rang like a ery from the heart too 
long tortured to other tortured hearts, there was 
instant response, almost consternation. Who was 
Johanna Ambrosius, and was this indeed her last 
song? God forbid! . One, two, three, four 
editions of the book appeared in as many months— 
the voice crying in the wilderness of city streets and 
the desolation of forests and mines, but still the one 
crying was invisible, silent now, as if the last song 
had indeed been sung. With a copy of the book a 
messenger journeyed with decorations and honors 
from the Empress to a remote village of [East 
Prussia. Over frozen rivers where men_ fished 
through the ice, around ice-sheeted lakes, over 
snow-clad hills and bitter winds from the Baltic, 
ever within sound of the moaning sea and the sigh- 
ing firs, the St. Petersburg train rushed on through 
villages of huddled, half-buried huts, scorning to 
pause, flinging an occasional bundle of papers to the 
dwellers in the desolation. The peasants emerged 
almost from the roofs to watch the train go by, 
stopping their toil scarcely longer than the peasants 
of Barbizon drop their tools for the Angelus, to 
catch a breath from that strange, panting, pulsing 
engine that stood for progress to the world, for 
nothing to them but a sense of their helplessness and 
unique misery. . . . At last he left the train and en- 
tered a sledge for the bitter drive to Gross- 
‘Wersmeninken with a driver who spoke some 
strange dialect. [Farther and farther, almost to the 
border of Russia, the firs growing thicker and dark- 
er, bearing with patience their burden of snow, or 
flinging rebellious arms to the gray sky; torrents 
frozen on the steeps; stars shining far above, but 
scarcely a friendly gleam from the miserable dwel- 
lings below, shut in to their eaves, held down by the 
soft heaviness of snow; plodding peasants cumbered 
with clothes; round wooden churches with tiny bel- 
fries in the midst of clustered cabins. Surely, sure- 
ly! Not here! But yes, here was _ Gross- 
Wersmeninken, more hopeless in its poverty than 
the other villages, and the snow-buried house of 
Johanna Ambrosius—Frau Voigt—whom the Em- 
press of Germany would honor. . . . If a jubilee had 
rung from the stricken heart of Siberia, the 


German world could not have been more astonished 
or profoundly moved than that the spirit of Goethe 
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should awaken in this corner of Germany—searcely 
Tueton; Russian, Polish, ancient Lithuanian, almost 
Laplandish, if you will.... In the remotest 
village of this latest-acquired, not yet amal- 
gamated province of Germany, Johanna Ambrosius 
was born, lived, toiled, suffered incredible hard- 
ships and privations, hungered in the body, thirsted 
in the soul, wept for knowledge unattainable, gained 
the highest knowledge of all, and almost died be- 
fore the messenger of the Empress found her. A 
woman of forty, but bent and worn to sixty, with 
scarred, toil-hardened hands that lay idle outside 
the cover of a poor bed in the snow-darkened cot- 
tage. ‘The fever of pneumonia burned on the thin 
cheek, and a still high light in the dark eyes. On 
the bed lay a pencil and some torn scraps of paper— 
the margins of Gartenlaube—the paper got through 
incredible denials; the Christmas candle and bit of 
meat, the sacrifice of the last fish taken from the ice- 
mailed river, the last drop of milk for cheese from 
the single precious cow, as warmly sheltered as the 
children that played with pine-tree babies on the 
bare floor before a fire of fagots from the forest. 
The story comes to us through so many mediums 
as to make the task of telling it well nigh impossible 
—through the letters to Herr Schrattenthal from a 
sister who cared for the poetess in what was thought 
to be her last illness; through the messenger of the 
Empress, who brought a famous physician to one 
who had been ill all her life and never had the relief 
of medicine; from a book of travels in East Prussia, 
Lithuania, and Poland; and through a sketch by 
Herman Grimm in the Deutsches Rundschau. Not 
a word does she tell of all these external things her- 
self. She was born, her cradle was rocked by the 
waterfall by a curious native device of a wheel at- 
tached to the rocker, while her mother toiled on the 
slope carrying the soil to the naked rocks. “The 
fragrant breeze of May” was the gentlest thing she 
ever knew. While it blew she gathered the fagots 
against the winter’s cold. She mended her father’s 
nets in winter, oiled his great boots so that he could 
stand in the icy water to fish, dug the potatoes, cut 
the scanty wheat, gathered pine needles to fill the 
beds, sheared the sheep, spun and-wove, looked for- 
ward all the year to the splendid candles of Christ- 
mas that dispelled the long night in the snow-buried 
cottage. In turn she made a bed for the cow and 
the small horse that pulled the sledge to market 
with fish and cheese, she knitted and served, she 
turned the curds and chopped the wood, laboring in 
the field and forest. On Sunday she went to the 
church; the tinkling bell the only sound heard from 
eternity to eternity, but the moan of the ocean, the 
murmur of the pines, and the subdued voices of 
men and animals. The hymns of the Sabbath were 
long prayers or chants. No song ever rose to 
heaven that gushed out of the heart of nature. The 
birds were birds of passage, scarcely stopping long 
enough to nest, rear a brood, and fly. Incessant 
toil, beginning before light and toiling till dawn; 
studying the few scant books that fed the flame of a 
desire for knowledge without giving it anything to 
burn; toiling from early dark till late all through 
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a bitter childhood, and winning hard food, hard rest 
and shelter. Art and science and literature were 
untranslated terms; books an unbelievable tale; pic- 
tures and statues the strange attributes of heaven, 
not anything tangible that one might have and hold; 
beauty and comfort and leisure abstract qualities 
that a library of dictionaries could not have defined 
to her understanding. All that she understood 
were snow and ice, the complaining firs burdened 
with snow, the icy winds, toil, darkness, patience, 
the elusive hope of the cascade laughing and mock- 
ing in the sun of May, its laughing locked in the 
embrace of October, “the fragrant breeze of May” 
wafting a breath of heaven from the south, and tak- 
ing its caresses elsewhither. She says when 
she writes she feels an indescribable exaltation, 
Hunger and thirst, darkness and cold and pain, 
afflict her no more. On those torn, soiled scraps of 
paper come couplets as exquisitely cut as a cameo. 
In writing she found the liberty, freedom, light, de- 
nied her elsewhere. She went out to service in the 
fields as a girl. She returned and married a play- 
mate, voluntarily taking up a life of toil like that of 
her mother. No more can be wrested from that 
land than shelter, potatoes and bread. Her children 
were born to be rocked by the waterfall, as she had 
At forty years of age she had one more sor- 
She feared she could not live to care for her 
There is no physician in those desolate 
wastes. From her sick bed she sent her last song 
to “caress the world as it wings its way.” Cheer for 
the cheerless, comfort for the dying, courage for 
the coward, forgiveness for sin, pity for sorrow, 
peace for strife. This brave song out of a heart 
faint with denial and longing only for a forgotten 
grave under snow-burdened pines! She 
could tell nothing more than these bare facts to the 
Empress, who sent from a palace to learn the secret 
of a lofty spiritual life. When she wrote, she was 
so moved, so transported out of herself and the 
world, that her tired body seemed that of a stranger 
and her spirit free. Just because she was 
so poor, so obscure, so lowly, so shut away from 
records and philosophy, the fundamental facts of 
spiritual experience were revealed to Johanna Am- 
brosius. Her verse has in it the invisible life of 
Germany, and rings like those old folk songs, re- 
ligious hymns, and lullabies that form so large a 
part of German literature—the minne song and the 
meister song find an echo. Her life is a counterpart 
of life in the days when women took “courage like a 
flame” to warrior husbands—their praises sweet, 
their blame. This is the secret of the astonishing 
power of her poetry. Such inconceivable toil and 
woe were hers that, in relieving her own sorrows, 
she must perforce relieve others groaning under 
intolerable burdens of whatever nature. She writes 
of simple things—the death of a child, its toys laid 
in the coffin; every infrequent flower, in those north- 
ern meadows briefly bright; every bird note, longed 
for ten months in the year; every nursling of the 
snow, winter greens and berries, and expanding 
cone of the pine. Wherever a flower grew was holy 
ground, every flower sacred—nothing more so but 
an invalid or a child. God’s best gifts were always 
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for the very young, the old, and the sick. She read 
the Gartenlaube with amazement, scarcely with be- 
lief, of generous soils and climes, beautiful buildings 
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and pictures, Court society, the army reviews, the 
telegraph, swifter than her breeze of May that was to 
carry hermessageroundtheworld. Butittaughther 
some other things—the spiritual brotherhood of man- 
kind, the important sorrow of a nation for the death 
of a king, the joy of a palace betrothal, the breath of 
the German national movement, the striving and 
straining for freedom, the longing for peace that as- 
sails mankind. “They are all like us,” she said 
to her sister. “Think of them in their environment, 
and they are archangels and archdemons, but strip 
them of circumstances and they are joy, sorrow, 
aspiration, hindrances, desire for knowledge, that 
has made me, too, burst into tears. ‘Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ ” 
“Oh, I could comfort them. To mourn is common, 
The thing for which one mourns is external. Go, 
now, my song for me, on your world-wide mission 
of comforting. Irom deepest necessity I cry unto 
all who mourn.” ‘Thus it was that her cry reached 
the world. She has been brought back from death, 
and placed in comfort with a gmall annuity from the 
Empress, but she has not been removed from her 
environment. That would be to cage the singing 
bird. ‘The sea still moans, the pines sigh about her 
cottage, the waterfall is annually unlocked from the 
arms of winter by the sun of May, the shy flowers 
unfold in meadow and forest, the peasant population 
wage their old war with darkness and cold and soil 
about her; but Johanna has enough to relieve 
wretchedness—books, pictures, leisure—all the in- 
credible things dreamed of, and fair white paper. 
She has scarcely recovered from her nearly fatal 
illness. She is bent and old, her hair nearly white; 
her hands; that strike the strings of the heart of 
Germany, so true, are knotted and scarred ‘with toil. 
She has come up out of the valley of the shadow to 
rest in an undreamed-of paradise. Whether she 
writes more or not, the world already owes her a 
debt. Her reward will not be a forgotten grave. 
The singer, too, was brave, or the song would never 
have been sung. 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Inheritance :— 

To those who were acquainted with the history 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s life, says a writer in the 
New York Sun, there was nothing very surprising 
in the news that the late Mr. Henry L. Pierce had left 
him a fortune, while to many others it came as a 
confirmation of the truth of Aldrich’s reputation as 
a singularly lucky man in money matters. Mr. Ald- 
rich long had this reputation among some of his ac- 
quaintance, nor can it be denied that, even before 
Mr. Pierce died, he had already been more fortunate 
than many of his fellow-workers in literature. Al- 
though not by any means a voluminous writer, he 
was in very prosperous circumstances and owned a 
fine house in a fashionable quarter of Boston, be- 
sides other real estate, including a pleasant country 
place at Ponkapog. He was not, however, always 
so prosperous, and if it had not been for Mr. 
Pierce it is quite possible that he would never have 
acquired a quarter of the wealth he now possesses, 
although he undoubtedly would have made much by 
his pen. Indeed, for that matter, he did owe his 
wealth to what he wrote, since without high literary 
qualities he would never have met with a patron, 
for that is practically what Mr. Pierce was. Mr. 
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Aldrich was born of parents of small fortune at Port- 
land about sixty years ago. Much of the earlier 
part of his life was spent in New Orleans. He had 
not a very thorough education as a boy; was practi- 
cally a self-educated man; for although he studied 
with the original intention of going through a regu- 
lar university training, he was obliged to abandon 
this plan on the death of his father. He then re- 
turned to Portsmouth, and at about 16 years of age 
he came to this city with the intention of doing some- 
thing to earn his bread. He had little difficulty in 
finding employment, for a kinsman of his, a mer- 
chant of this city, gave him a place as clerk in his 
counting house. To a boy of young Aldrich’s dis- 
position such work as fell to his lot here was ex- 
ceedingly distasteful. Although he was only about 
sixteen years old then, his inclinations were already 
decidedly in the direction of literature, and to work 
at a counter was the very last career he would have 
chosen. Of necessity, he remained here for the 
space of three years, but during all that time he em- 
ployed his spare mements in laying the foundations 
of a career better suited to his talents and incli- 
nations. He wrote for several magazines and 
newspapers, both prose and verse, and many of his 
efforts would have been creditable for a writer of 
maturer age. It was not long before his writings 
attracted the attention of the public, and when he 
was only about nineteen years of age he was invited 
to Boston by Willis and Morris, the then editors of 
the Home Journal. From that time forward he de- 
voted himself exclusively to literature. It was in 
Boston that Aldrich first made the acquaintance of 
his literary patron. Mr. Pierce met the young poet 
at the house of a common friend, and was struck as 
much by the young man’s wit and social qualities as 
he had been by his literary gifts. In a short time a 
warm friendship arose between the two. Mr. 
Pierce was a man of discrimination, and he recog- 
nized in Aldrich a man of genius and resolved to do 
all in his power to encourage him. As a literary 
patron he showed that he had better taste and was 
less fickle than many of the patrons of former times. 
From 1870 till its death in 1874 Mr. Aldrich edited 
Every Saturday, a magazine resembling Littell’s 
Living Age. Afterward he became a regular con- 
tributor to the Atlantic Monthly, and he worked al- 
most exclusively for it until, in 1881, his friend W. 
D. Howells resigned its editorship to him. A story 
has been told of a curious experience he had shortly 
after he took charge of this magazine. A young 
Boston woman, who has since become well known 
in the world of letters, sent a poem to him for publi- 
cation. It was promptly returned with thanks, but 
- the young woman was not to be discouraged. She 
continued to send more poems and Mr. Aldrich 
continued to send them back to her. At last she 
grew weary of attempting to get anything into the 
Atlantic. She was nettled at what she looked on as 
unjust treatment on Mr. Aldrich’s part, and resolved 
to be revenged. Accordingly, so the story goes, 
she set about composing a poem in style and senti- 
ment as like as possible to Aldrich’s work. This 
she sent unscrupulously, with Aldrich’s name at- 
tached, to a Boston paper, in which Mr. Aldrich read 
it to his manifest amazement. Even to him, it is 
said, the verses appeared to be his own, although he 
had not the faintest recollection of writing them. 
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The following day, however, he learned the truth of 
the matter, and straightway vowed never to read 
one of her contributions again, but to return every 
one of them to her, marked “Unread.” Neverthe- 
less, she was resolved to publish something in the 
Atlantic, and accordingly begged Dr. T. W. Par- 
sons to intercede in her behalf. He therefore 
carried to Mr. Aldrich a profuse apology and some 
verses, and after a little persuasion the editor was 
prevailed upon to accept both, since which time Mr. 
Aldrich and the young woman have been the best 
of friends. Although it has been said that Aldrich 
was indebted to his patron for his house in Mount 
Vernon street, as well as for almost everything he 
stood in need of, it is probable that the extent of his 
obligation has been considerably exaggerated. He 
has always received high prices for his writings. 
It is said, for instance, that his little story Two Bites 
of a Cherry brought him a thousand dollars, which 
may serve as a standard in judging of what he re- 
ceived for his other works. “Although he may have 
been under great obligations to Mr. Pierce, the obli- 
gations cannot be said to have been altogether on 
his side,” said Mr. W. D. Howells, who has known 
Aldrich for many years. “He undoubtedly did 
much to encourage him, for he recognized him as a 
man of genius. But in his early days Mr. Aldrich 
had to struggle like the rest of us. He was always 
a conscientious worker. He expended great care 
on everything he did, and would polish and repolish 
his verses until they satisfied him thoroughly. I 
believe he takes as much pains now as ever he did. 
Consequently he is rather a slow worker. He is 
said to be a haughty man, and it has even been said 
of him that his pride amounts almost to arrogance. 
But such reports are absolutely absurd, and could 
not be made by any one who knew the man. On 
the contrary, I have always found him a kindly 
friend, and a delightful companion. He is a won- 
derfully fascinating talker, and is not only a poet of 
high merit, but a man with the keenest appreciation 
His conversation is always brilliant, 
and I have sometimes felt that he is the wittiest man 
I ever met.” 





Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s Reminiscences of Literary Celebrities :— 

The evening parties at 240 Oxford Street, writes 
Mary Cowden-Clarke in My Long Life,* were 
marked by a judicious economy blended with the ut- 
most refinement and good taste; the supper refection 
was of the simplest—Elia’s Chapter on Ears elo- 
quently recording the “friendly supper-tray” and 
draught of true “Sutheran Beer,” which succeeded 
to the feasts of music provided by the host’s playing 
on the small but fine-toned chamber organ, which 
occupied one end of the graceful drawing-room. 
This was papered with a delicately-tinted pink color, 
showing to advantage the choice water-color paint- 
ings by Varley, Copley, Fielding, Havell, and Crist- 
allthat hung around. These artists were all person- 
ally known to Vincent Novello, and were not unfre- 
quent visitors on these occasions. The floor was 
covered with plain gray drugget, bordered by a 
beautiful garland of grapes and vine leaves, de- 
signed and worked by my mother herself. Besides 
the guests above named, there were often present 
Charles and Mary Lamb, Leigh Hunt, John Keats, 
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and ever-welcome, ever young-hearted Charles 
Cowden-Clarke. My enthusiasm—child as I was— 
for those distinguished visitors was curiously strong. 
I can remember once creeping round to where 
Leigh Hunt’s hand rested on the back of the sofa 
upon which he sat, and giving it a quiet kiss—be- 
cause | heard he was a poet. And I have even now 
full recollection of the reverent look with which I 
regarded John Keats, as he leaned against the side 
of the organ, listening with rapt attention to my 
father’s music. Ieat’s favorite position—one foot 
raised on his other knee—still remains imprinted on 
my memory; as also does the last time I saw him, 
half-reclining on some chairs that formed a couch 
for him when he was staying at Leigh Hunt's house, 
just before leaving England for Italy. Another poet 
reminiscence [| have—of jumping up to peer over 
the parlor window-blind to have a peep at Shelley, 
who | had heard was leaving, after a visit he had 
just paid to my father upstairs. Well was I reward- 
ed, for, as he passed before our house, he gave a 
glance up at it, and I beheld his seraph-like face, 
with its blue eyes, and aureoled by its golden hair. 
An enchanting treat of those childish years was 
what we called “a day in the fields.” Our place of 
assembling was generally some spot between Hemp- 
stead and Highgate (no Regent’s Park or Zoo- 
logical Gardens then in existence!) and there we 
met, by appointment, Leigh Hunt and his family, 
the Gliddons and their families, our company being 
often enhanced in brightness by the advent from 
town of lively Henry Robertson and ever-young 
Charles Cowden-Clarke. The picnic part of our 
entertainment was cold lamb and salad prepared by 
my mother, she being an acknowledged adept in the 
dressing of this latter. Other toothsome cates sup- 
plemented the out-of-door dinner, while more intel- 
lectual food was not wanting. Leigh Hunt once 
read out to us Dogberry’s Charge to the Watch- 
men, and another time gave us the two scenes from 
Sheridan’s Rivals, between Sir Anthony and _ his 
Leigh Hunt’s reading aloud was the perfec- 
tion of spirited perusal. He possessed inate fascina- 
tion of voice, look and manner. While he was in 
Horsemonger Lane Jail for the libel on the Prince 
Regent, Mr. John Clarke, master of the school at 
enfield, in accordance with his son Charles’s wish, 
used to send by him fresh vegetables and fruit to 
Leigh Hunt from the Enfield garden. This was the 
school where John Keats was educated, and where 
he learned to love poetry from his “Friend Charles,” 
as he styles him in his noble Epistles to Charles 
Cowden-Clarke. When Leigh Hunt left prison, 
my father asked him to sit for his portrait to Wage- 
man—a dearly-prized portrait that [ still have near 
me in my own room. It is the very best likeness I 
have ever seen of him; and well do I remember his 
poet face and his bent head, with its jet-black hair, 
as he wrote his name beneath the pencil drawing. 
. We lingered, leaning on the wooden rail- 
ing that surmounted the miniature bridge over the 
rivulet, where Keats used to watch the minnows 
“staying their wavy bodies” “’gainst the streams,” 
and on along the “footpath” which his “friend 
Charles” had “changed for the grassy plain,” when, 
on parting at night, between their respective homes, 
Keats says, “I no more could hear your footsteps 
touch the gravelly floor.” The very words with 
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which the young poet concluded this, his Epistle to 
Charles Cowden-Clarke, seemed then and there to 
be fulfilling, for he goes on to say, “In those still mo- 
ments I have wish’d you joys that well you know to 
honor,” and the “joys” of that day certainly crowned 
with reality the affectionate aspiration. Farther 
on we went, entering the meadow skirted by the row 
of sapling oaks planted by Charles’ father—the bag 
of acorns for the purpose being carried by the little 
son—until we came to the wall belonging to the 
end of the schoolhouse garden, behind which wall 
was.an arbor, where Charles used to read to Keats 
Spenser’s exquisite Epithalamion, and where they 
talked poetry together, the elder of the two intro- 
ducing the younger to the divine art, and “first 
taught him all the sweets of song,” finally lending 
him Spenser’s Faerie Queene to Keats’s infinite rap- 
ture. Not long after that event my hus- 
band and [ spent a wonderful hour with Coleridge. 
Charles had been requested by his acquaintance, 
Mr. Edmund Reade, to take a message for him to 
the venerable poet, respecting a poem lately written 
by Mr. Reade, called Cain. Rejoiced were we to 
have this occasion for a visit to Coleridge, who then 
resided at Highgate, in Mr. Coleman’s house, and 
who had formerly been known to Charles at Rams- 
gate, through Charles Lamb’s introduction. When 
I ‘was introduced to him as Vincent Novello’s eldest 
daughter, Coleridge was struck by my father’s name, 
knowing it to be that of a musician, and forthwith 
plunged into a fervent and eloquent praise of music, 
branching into explanation of an idea he had, that 
the creation of the universe must have been ac- 
companied by a grand prevailing harmony of 
spheral music. . . . At Cecilia’s wedding 
breakfast we first made acquaintance with that fine 
wit—dear Douglas Jerrold. Hardly a greater mis- 
take could be made than to attribute bitterness or 
ill-nature to Douglas Jerrold’s sharpest sarcasms, 
as sometimes was the case by those who merely 
heard of them and did not know his real nature. 
We, who did know him, understood them better. 
He was deeply earnest in all serious things, and 
very much in earnest when dealing with less appar- 
ently important matters, which he thought needed 
the scourge of sarcasm. His concern for the ob- 
ject of his satirical quips was often at the root of 
them; and he would pour forth his keen flights of 
pointed arrows chiefly with the view of rousing to 
improvement his butt, whom he knew capable of 
better things, and on whom the shafts of his ridicule 
might tell to good purpose rather than harm. This 
was the origin of many of the sharp things he said 
against woman; for instance, such as those he wrote 
in the Man Made of Money, Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures, 
etc. He reserved to himself the right to snub the 
Mrs. Jerichos and the Mrs. Caudles among the sex, 
to rebuke their shrewish use of tongue, their hen- 
peckings, their unworthy wheedlings and mean- 
nesses; but he had faith in the innate worth of 
womanhood, and its superiority to such basenesses, 
where it trusts its own honest nature and disdains 
resorting to such degraded tricks of hectoring or 
coaxing. Of woman’s generous unselfishness and 
quiet heroism, Jerrold had full perception, as we had 
many opportunities of noticing, in some of the side 
remarks he occasionally let fall in conversation with 
us. As a token of his belief that he was entirely 

















understood and appreciated by my Charles and me, 
I may mention that when he brought his Mrs. 
Caudle’s Lectures as a presentation copy to me, he 
had written in its blank page, “Presented with great 
timidity, but equal regard, to Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, 
by Douglas Jerrold.” His promptitude as well as 
stinging power to retort is well known; the words 
that excited his reprisals had scarcely issued from 
the mouth of him who spoke them, when out sprang 
Jerrold’s reply. To the man who said, “Ah, La- 
martine and I row in the same boat,” the answer, 
“Not with the same scull, though,” was given with- 
out a second’s pause. Many a charmingly witty 
letter did we receive from Douglas Jerrold; many 
a delightful hour of talk did we enjoy with him; and 
he became a dear and admired friend of ours. 


Charles M. Skinner :— 

Charles M. Skinner, author of Myths and 
Legends of Our Own Land, recently published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, 
spent ten years in preparing the material for this 
valuable contribution to the list of American books 
that deserve a place in every well-equipped library. 
Mr. Skinner was born at Victor, N. Y., in 1852. 
His father, the Rev. Charles A. Skinner, is a Uni- 
versalist clergyman. Mr. Skinner is descended, on 
both the maternal and paternal side from Puritan 
ancestors, who settled in New England early in the 
seventeenth century. The Skinners were patriots 
and soldiers in 1776 and 1812. Charles M. Skinner 
was educated at public schools in Cambridge, Mass., 
and Hartford, Conn. At the age of sixteen he 
shipped as a common sailor and underwent much 
hardship. “After knocking about England on an 
empty stomach,” says Mr. Skinner, “I came home 
in the steerage. I worked for a time as a printer, 
and made a few essays in commercial pursuits. I 
went into journalism in 1873 on the staff of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times. I taught phonography 
in night schools, studied medicine for one term— 
one wretched winter, without income except such 
as came from ‘penny-a-lining,’ and during which 
meals were light and infrequent. I early formed 
the habit of walking and took several pedestrian 
tours in this country and Europe. I made a trip 
through Yellowstone Park before the railroad had 
reached that region, and also visited the far West 
and British Columbia. I joined the staff of the 
Brooklyn Eagle in 1884 and became art editor, 
music editor, dramatic editor, and, eventually, as- 
sociate editor. With Otis Skinner, my brother, I 
wrote the play the Red Signal, which was pro- 
duced in Chicago. When my brother became a 
star, I adapted Victor Hugo’s Le Roi S’Amuse for 
him and wrote Villon, the Vagabond, in which he 
played for a season. I am also the author of a pro- 
logue to Medea, used by Margaret Mather, and 
several one-act plays.” 


How Hall Caine Christens His Characters :— 

Inasmuch as autfors attach great importance 
to the names of their leading characters, writes I. N. 
F. in the New York Tribune, and are never satisfied 
until they have found the right titles, I amtempted to 
tell how Mr. Hall Caine succeeded in fitting out his 
hero and heroine in the Christian, his new story, 
now running as a serial in the English Windsor 
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Magazine and our Munsey’s. When he visited 
America on his Canadian copyright mission the 
plot was in his mind, but he had not named the 
two principal characters nor written a single chap- 
ter. When he was at the country home of his 
American publisher, Mr. W. W. Appleton, in 
Massachusetts, he called at President Cleveland’s 
cottage. Outside the gates of Gray Gables there 
was one of those pathetic little churchyards by the 
roadside which are common in New England, and 
he went into it for the express purpose of looking 
for a name for the hero of his new book. On one 
of the headstones was the name “Storm,” which 
he remembered having once seen in a churchyard 
on the top of the cliffs in Whitby, Yorkshire. In- 
stantly John Storm was adopted as a characteristic 
name for the hero of his emotional drama. Not 
long afterwards Mr. Caine went to Canada, passing 
through Ottawa and Toronto, and pausing at Hamil- 
ton to attend a public reception to which he had 
been invited by the mayor of the city. As he was 
leaving the hotel to go to this reception a brusque, 
stalwart young man opened the door of the carriage 
and closed it again. Something led Mr. Caine to 
ask him what was his name. “John Storm!” was 
the immediate reply in an uncompromising voice. 
The coincidence was a remarkable one, and the au- 
thor, who had succeeded in naming the child of his 
imagination only a few days previously, had the 
weird sensation of having caught a glimpse of him 
in the flesh. The heroine’s name also has a New 
England stamp. Driving with friends one day from 
Buzzard’s Bay to Plymouth, he strolled through 
the cemetery on the top of the hill above the town 
and read the names of the Mayflower company and 
their descendants inscribed on the tombstones. 
He wanted a Puritan name for his heroine, but he 
found nothing that suited his fancy. A few minutes 
after he had left the cemetery he chanced to see 
the word “Glory” printed on a stone wall. It suited 
the character and the Manx surname which he had 
already selected, so that Glory Quayle, like John 
Storm, may equally claim New England origin. 
In the explanatory preface which preceded the first 
instalment of his story, Mr. Caine assumes entire 
reponsibility for The Christian, and thereby secures 
the advantage of speaking more plainly than might 
otherwise be allowed. He has sought to make a 
picture of what he considers the great intellectual 
movement of the time—that of Christian socialism; 
and he has spent much time in Underground Lon- 
don among the scenes where he places his hero and 
heroine. He remarks that the baldest narrative 
or most literal statement of what he has himself 
witnessed in the nether world would startle the 
conscience and touch the heart of England; and in 
choosing to present his facts in this form he merely 
supplies a background for a drama which is spiritual 
and imaginative. So unusual a preface, written at 
the request of his London editor, has served to pique 
public curiosity here respecting the book, for which 
he is known to have made prolonged and exhaustive 
preparation by exploring the East End of London 
and visiting the dancing saloons and gaming houses 
of Soho. While Mr. Caine makes Christian social- 
ism a prominent issue in his preface, he will not be 
likely to sacrifice a thoroughly human drama of 
emotion to social polemics. 
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This was the tale he told — my soldier friend — 
Of those old days, a hundred years ago, 

When war was raging in these Western lands, 
And erstwhile friends were foes, and met in fight 
For Congress or for King. 

*Twas on a summer day. The sky was bright, 
And naught disturbed the stillness of the woods, 
Save the dull, roaring sound that came from where 
The cataract sent its spray up to the sun, 

And headlong dashed adown the rocky gorge. 

A settler’s lonely cabin here and there, 

Or Indian wigwam — these were all that told 
That foot of man had trod these wilds; for where 
To-day are smiling fields and cities fair, 

Was then a wilderness of silent woods. 

Among the trees there wound the Indian trail, 
Distant at times, at times so near the bank 

That one might cast a stone into the flood. 

A bugle note! And, up the path there come, 
With clank of steel and snatch of merry song, 
King George’s men in scarlet and in gold. 

Just where the narrow road first gives a glimpse 
Of gorge and fall, the Colonel halts his men, 

To rest them from the march and view the scene. 
So each, as fancy leads him, roams at will. 

And e’en the roughest soldier feels the awe 

That broods mysterious o’er Niagara’s flood. 

At bugle call they all fall in, save one, 

A young lieutenant. Once again it sounds, 

But still he comes not. Men are sent 

To search the woods. They follow winding paths, 
They clamber down the rocky banks. All day 
They search; and, as the sun sinks toward the west, 
Leaving a guard behind, they form their march, 
And enter, late at night,with saddened hearts, 
The old French fort that guards the river’s mouth. 
Again, day after day, the quest is made, 

But still in vain; and he, the pride of all, 

Is mourned as Cead by those beyond the sea, 

And these his soldier comrades in the war. 

. e o 3 . eo 

A hundred years have passed. The names and tales 
Of long ago have faded from men’s minds. 

All else is changed save but the mighty flood 

That lifts its voice and incense up to God. 

Three travelers, homeward bound from round the world, 
Wander along the bank, and clamber down 

By narrow path to where the Rapids lift 

Their angry heads. One, bolder than the rest, 
Swings himself lightly on a bending limb ; 

And, as he does so, a great stone is moved, 
Falling far down upon the wave-dashed shore. 
And lo! Where it has lain, a rocky cleft 

Is seen, piercing the bank. They enter in; 
And there, before them, lie the whitened bones, 
With frays of braid and tattered red, of one 

Who, ‘neath King George's flag, fought long ago. © 
With reverent hands they lift him up, and read, 
On dim, discolored page, the tale he wrote: 

How, while his comrades rested, he had made 

His way along the path o’er-arched by trees ; 

Had seen the open cave, had passed within: 

But, as he entered, how his foot dislodged 
A great square stone that fell and shut him in; 
And how, with superhuman strength, he tried 
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To move the stone, and shouted to his friends, 
And how, at last, he knew that he must die 
A lonely, lingering death within that tomb. 
’Twas thus he wrote the story of his fate, 
And begged that, if his body e’er were found, 
His love be sent to her whom he had met, 
The daughter of his foes, when in the South 
His regiment fought with Tarleton and with Howe. 
The words grew fainter on the page. ‘* Good Bye, 
Dear Love! God! Mother!’ So he died. 

oe * . * . 
My friend, who told the story as he sat 
Beside his hearthstone in his English home, 
Now paused ; and, pointing to a lady’s face 
Upon the wall, said, ‘* That is she who won 
The soldier’s love.” A girlish face it was, 
With happy smile. ‘* Tell me the rest,” I said. 
‘* There is but little more,” my friend replied. 
‘* Poor thing! She died of broken heart. I found 
The family in the South, and told the tale, 
And gave the locket from the dead man’s neck. 
And truth! So long it took the tale to tell, 
That, ere ’twas finished, I had lost my heart; 
And now — But here she comes, my loving wife.” 


Toa Mouseina Trap..Frank Putnam..Memories and Impressions 


Poor, trembling wretch, what sad mishap 
Has brought you tight within my trap? 
Had man’s vile greed so clean bereft 
Your bairnies that you’d stoop to theft? 
Ah, who'd not lay his scruples by 

That heard his babies’ hungered cry? 


Still, though to mercy I incline, 

Must I the ends of law resign? 

The crust you sought full well you knew 
Belonged to me and not to you. 
But—peace! I'll grant your frenzied plea, 
Move back the bars and set you free. 


If man one God-like spark can claim, 
Then surely mercy is its name. 

So, though you meant to steal my bread, 
I'll spend no anger on your head, 

But, warned by gentle mercy’s flame, 
I'll let you go as poor’s you came. 

As poor’s you came, yet richer far 

By freedom’s gift than now you are. 
Your life’s to me of little worth— 

To you the grandest fact of earth ; 

So now, whilst I throw wide my door, 
Begone, wee neighbor — sin no more! 


The Wings of the Storm...» Frank H. Sweet.... The Symposium 


The ships passed over the water, 
But the wings of the storm were there 

And they beat the light back into the night 
Till the sea moaned in despair. 

They beat their ragged pinions 
Till black was the heavens’ frown, 

And they cleft the waves into yawning graves 
Till the Ships in the sea went down. 

They beat and beat the ribs of the fleet 
Till the fleet in the sea sank down. 

Now peace broods over the water, 
And those wings no more are out 

That scourged in their wrath the ocean’s path 
And tossed the ships about ; 

That smote the sea in their anger, 
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Till they made it shriek and roar, 
With their cruel whips that lashed the ships 
Till the ships could bear no more. 


And the airs are sweet—but the ribs of the fleet 


Are whitening on the shore. 


On a Colonial Picture..Lizette Woodworth Reese...A Quiet Road 


Out of the dusk stepped down 
Young Beauty on the stair ; 
What need of April in the town 
When Dolly took the air? 


Lilac the color then, 
So all in lilac she; 

Her kerchief hid from maids and men 
What was too white to see. 


Good Stuart folk her kin, 
And bred in Essex vales ; 
One looked her happy eyes within, 
And heard the nightingales. 
When Dolly took the air, 
Each lad that happened near, 
Forgetting all save she was fair, 
Turned English cavalier. 
It was the end of Lent. 
The crocus lit the square ; 
With wavering green the bough was bent 
When Dolly took the air. 


Long since that weather sped, 
Yet yonder on the wall 

Her portrait holds a faded shred, 
Some scrap of it in thrall. 


The New World claims the skies, 
Although the Old prevails ; 
We look into her happy eyes 
And hear the nightingales. 
Staid lilac is her gown, 
And yellow gleams her hair ; 
The ghost of April is in town, 
And Dolly takes the air! 


The wind came up from the balmy south, 
Came merrily dancing everywhere ; 
He kissed my lady’s rosebud mouth 
And slept in the coils of her shining hair. 
Then waked and away to the sobbing sea, 
Swifter than hungry hawk or fox, 
And angrily dashed, with demoniac glee, 
A giant ship against the rocks. 


With stars, with trailing galaxies, 
Like a white-rose bower in bloom, 

Darkness garlands the vaulted skies, 
Day’s adorn’d tomb ; 

A whisper without the briny west, 
Thrills and sweetens the gloom ; 

Within, Miranda seeks her rest 
High in her turret-room. 

Armies upon her walls encamp 
In silk and silver thread ; 

Chased and fretted, her silver lamp 
Dimly lights her bed ; 

And now the silken screen is drawn, 
The velvet coverlet spread ; 

And the pillow of down and snowy lawn 
Mantles about her head. 


With violet-scented rain 
Sprinkle the rushy floor ; 

Let the tapestry hide the tinted pane 
And cover the chamber door ; 
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But leave a glimmering beam, 
Miranda belamour, 

To touch and gild my waking dream, 
For I am your troubadour. 

I sound my throbbing lyre, 
And sing to myself below ; 

Her damsel sits beside the fire 
Crooning a song I know; 

The tapestry shakes on the wall, 
And shadows hurry and go, 

The silent flames leap up and fall, 

And the muttering birch-logs glow. 


Deep and sweet she sleeps, 
Because of her love for me; 

And deep and sweet the peace that keeps 
My happy heart in fee! 

Peace on the heights, in the deeps, 
Peace over hill and lea, 

Peace through the starlit steeps, 
Peace on the starlit sea, 

Because a simple maiden sleeps 
Dreaming a dream of me. 


Hey gold hair, fallen about her face 
Made light within that shadowy place, 
But on her garments lay the dust 
Of many a vanished race. 
Her deep eyes, gazing straight ahead, 
Saw years and days and hours long dead, 
While strange gems glimmered at her feet, 
Yellow, and green, and red. 
And ever from the shadows came 
Voices to pierce her heart like flame, 
The gi-at bats fanned her with their wings, 
The voices called her name. 


But yet her look turned not aside 

From the black deep where dreams abide, 
Where worlds and pageantries lay dead 

Beneath that viewless tide. 

Her elbow on her knee was set, 

Her strong hand propt her chin, and yet 
No man might name that look she wore, 

Nor any man forget. 


The weir was fragrant, with the scent 
Of falling streams and trailing weeds ; 
The careful angler leaned intent, 
And cast his net beyond the reeds: 
Three silvery dace imprisoned there 
Were dragged all gasping to the air. 


One from the dripping net he took, 

And squeezed his tender body hard, 
And pierced him with his cruel hook 

That all his limber mouth was marred: 
Then cast him where the stream gushed out 
To be a bait for Master Trout. 


So all that golden afternoon 

He strove and swam — now dangled high, 
Now plunged afresh: and oh, so soon 

As he hath gained his liberty, 
Must swing and flicker, sorely spent 
Within the dazzling firnament. 


At evensong he sobbed and died. 

I know not! but did God forget 
That day upon the water side? 

Or cast him sternly in the net? 
Oh broken dreams, oh cruel lot! 
Would I could think that God forgot! 
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THE POETRY OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


W. D. HOWELLS......++- INTRODUCTION TO LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE* 


I think I should scarcely trouble the reader with 
a special appeal in behalf of this book, if it had not 
specially appealed to me for reasons apart from the 
author’s race, origin, and condition. The world is 
too old now, and I find myself too much of its mood, 
to care for the work of a poet because he is black, 
because his father and mother were slaves, because 
he was, before and after he began to write poems, 
an elevator-boy. These facts would certainly at- 
tract me to him as a man, if I knew him to have a 
literary ambition, but when it came to his literary 
art, I must judge it irrespective of these facts, and 
enjoy or endure it for what it was in itself. 

It seems to me that this was my experience with 
the poetry of Paul Laurence Dunbar when I found 
it in another form, and in justice to him I cannot 
wish that it should be otherwise with his readers 
here. Still, it will legitimately interest those who 
like to know the causes, or, if these may not be 
known, the sources, of things, to learn that the 
father and mother of the first poet of his race in our 
language were negroes without admixture of white 
blood. The father escaped from slavery in Ken- 
tucky to freedom in Canada, while there was still no 
hope of freedom otherwise; but the mother was 
freed by the events of the civil war, and came North 
to Ohio, where their son was born at Dayton, and 
grew up with such chances and mischances for 
mental training as everywhere befall the children of 
the poor. He has told me that his father picked up 
the trade of a plasterer, and when he had taught 
himself to read, loved chiefly to read history. The 
boy’s mother shared his passion for literature, with 
a special love of poetry, and after the father died she 
struggled on in more than the poverty she had 
shared with him. She could value the faculty 
which her son showed first in prose sketches and 
attempts at fiction, and she was proud of the praise 
and kindness they won him among the people of the 
town, where he has never been without the warmest 
and kindest friends. 

In fact, from every part of Ohio and from several 
cities of the adjoining States, there came letters in 
cordial appreciation of the critical recognition 
which it was my pleasure no less than my duty to 
offer Paul Dunbar’s work in another place. It 
seemed to me a happy omen for him that so many 
people who had known him, or known of him, were 
glad of the stranger’s good word; and it was gratify- 
ing to see that at home he was esteemed for the 
- things he had done rather than because as the son of 
negro slaves he had done them. If a prophet is 
often without honor in his own country, it surely is 
nothing against him when he has it. In this case it 
deprived me of the glory of a discoverer; but that is 
sometimes a barren joy, and I am always willing to 
forego it. 

What struck me in reading Mr. Dunbar’s poetry 
was what had already struck his friends in Ohio and 
Indiana, in Kentucky and Illinois. They had felt, 


* Lyrics of Lowly Life, by Paul Laurence Dunbar. Pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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as I felt, that however gifted his race had proven 
itself in music, in oratory, in several of the other 
arts, here was the first instance of an American 
negro who had evinced innate distinction in litera- 
ture. In my criticism of his book I had alleged 
Dumas in France, and I had forgetfully failed to 
allege the far greater Pushkin in Russia; but these 
were both mulattoes, who might have been sup- 
posed to derive their qualities from white blood 
vastly more artistic than ours, and who were the 
creatures of an environment more favorable to their 
literary development. So far as I could remember, 
Paul Dunbar was the only man of pure African 
blood and of American civilization to feel the negro 
life zesthetically and express it lyrically. It seemed 
to me that this had come to its most modern con- 
sciousness in him, and that his brilliant and unique 
achievement was to have studied the American 
negro objectively, and to have represented him as 
he found him to be, with humor, with sympathy, 
and yet with what the reader must instinctively feel 
to be entire truthfulness. I said that a race which 
had come to this effect in any member of it, had at- 
tained civilization in him, and I permitted myself 
the imaginative prophecy that the hostilities and the 
prejudices which had so long constrained his race 
were destined to vanish in the arts; that these were 
to be the final proof that God had made of one blood 
all nations of men. I thought his merits positive 
and not comparative; and I held that if his black 
poems had been written by a white man, I should 
not have found them less admirable. I accepted 
them as an evidence of the essential unity of the 
human race, which does not think or feel black in 
one and white in another, but humanly in all. 

Yet it appeared to me then, and it appears to me 
now, that there is a precious difference of tempera- 
ment between the races which it would be a great 
pity ever to lose, and that this is best preserved and 
most charmingly suggested by Mr. Dunbar in those 
pieces of his where he studies the moods and traits 
of his race in its own accent of our English. We 
call such pieces dialect pieces for want of some 
closer phrase, but they are really not dialect so 
much as delightful personal attempts and failures 
for the written and spoken language. In nothing 
is his essentially refined and delicate art so well 
shown as in these pieces, which, as I ventured to 
say, describe the range between appetite and emo- 
tion, with certain lifts far beyond and above it, 
which is the range of the race. He reveals in these 
a finely ironical perception of the negro’s limita- 
tions, with a tenderness for them which I think so 
very rare as to be almost quite new. I should say, © 
perhaps, that it was this humorous quality which 
Mr. Dunbar had added to our literature, and it 
would be this which would most distinguish him, 
now and hereafter. It is something that one feels 
in nearly all the dialect pieces; and I hope that in the 
present collection he has kept all of these in his earlier 
volume, and added others to them. But the con- 
tents of this book are wholly of his own choosing, 
and I do not know how much or little he may have 
preferred the poems in literary English. Some of 

















these I thought very good, and even more than very 
good, but not distinctly his contribution to the body 
of American poetry. What I mean is that several 
people might have written them; but I do not know 
any one else at present who could quite have written 
the dialect pieces. These are divinations and re- 
ports of what passes in the hearts and minds of a 
lowly people whose poetry had hitherto been inartic- 
ulately expressed in music, but now finds, for the 
first time in our tongue, literary interpretation of a 
very artistic completeness. 

I say the event is interesting, but how important 
it shall be can be determined only by Mr. Dunbar’s 
future performance. I cannot undertake to proph- 
esy concerning this; but if he should do nothing 
more than he has done, I should ieel that he had 
made the strongest claim for the negro in English 
literature than the negro has yet made. He has at 
least produced something that, however we may 
critically disagree about it, we cannot well refuse to 
enjoy; in more than one piece he has produced a 
work of art. 


MY LITERARY HERESIES 
ANDREW LANG. ccc cccccccccccccccccccces THER BOOKMAN 

Obedient to the Editors, I write about My 
Literary Heresies, though I am not consciously 
guilty of any. The difficulty is to find a standard 
of Literary Orthodoxy. There is no Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Index, in Literature, to ban sinners 
against the Catholic Verity. There is not even an 
Academy in England, a recognized course of au- 
thority. One of the Goncourts averred that all 
literary discussions came, at last, to this, “My taste 
is better than yours.” The Ettrick Shepherd also 
(according to Miss Repplier, for I cannot verify the 
reference) described a critic as “bigoted to his ain 
abeelities.” We are all apt to be bigoted to our 
own abilities, and, in literature, every man deems 
himself “the measure of the Universe.” This 
theory, if a heresy, is universally, though uncon- 
sciously held, and is not a peculiar innovation of the 
present unworthy scribe. 

Let it also be noted that, apart from literary 
heresies, there are literary sins. The most ortho- 
dox Catholic, or Covenanter, in matters of belief, 
may, in matters of conduct, be little better than the 
wicked. He may recognize the beauty of holiness, 
yet may freely break every commandment. Thus 
I may, and do, admire Shakespeare and Moliére, 
Pindar and Plato, even more than I admire Mr. 
Hall Caine and Miss Corelli. This frame of mind, 
I conceive, is orthodox, yet I may read Mr. Hall 
Caine and Miss Marie Corelli much more frequently 
that I read Moliére and Plato, Pindar and Shakes- 
peare. Asa matter of fact I don’t; but I might, and 
this would be (I conceive) a literary sin against 
knowledge, but not a literary heresy. It would be 
a literary heresy if I said, speaking of the author of 
The Manxman, “A greater than Shakespeare is 
here”; and speaking of the author of The Sorrows 
of Barabbas, “A greater than Miss Austen or than 
Sappho is here.” Of course either of these judg- 
ments may be true, or both may be true, but both 
would be heretical. Copernicus made heretical 
observations, which were true for all that. The 


only standard of literary orthodoxy is the opinion of 
the ages, and of the best judges. 


Thus when a 
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reviewer, in the Academy, I think, called Victor 
Hugo “the most notorious of nobodies,” he was as 
heretical as he knew how to be, in the circum- 
stances. The ages have hardly had time to give 
their verdict on Hugo, but the best judges, foreign 
and domestic, have given theirs, which contradicts 
that of the reviewer. 

Now, accepting the judgment of the ages, and of 
the best minds, as the test of literary orthodoxy, I 
may boast that I am no heretic. I believe in the 
whole creed, in all the great Gods, from Homer to 
Tennyson, that is, as far as my very limited reading 
goes. Goethe, Cervantes, Dante, I mainly take in 
a spirit of faith, not having such familiarity with 
German, Spanish, and Italian as to justify me in the 
sin of schism. Even in sips, even in translations, 
the great Gods are great and worthy of all praise. 
The ancient classics, thanks to my schoolmaster’s 
assiduity, I can read, and, if it be orthodox to admire 
them, even to idolatry, I am no heretic. But I am 
a sinner. I read the Greek Anthology more fre- 
quently, and with a pleasure more intimate and 
natural, than I read Aéschylus or Sophocles. This 
is original sin. I know, and do humbly confess, 
that the GEdipus Tyrannus, or the Prometheus, is, 
as poetry, worth more than all the tuneful twitters of 
Meleager, and Rufinus, and Leonidas of Tarentum, 
and Paulus Silentiarius. I abhor and condemn that 
heresy of Edgar Poe, that there is no such thing as 
a good long poem. I worship architectonics and 
criticism of life, and noble ideas in noble words. 
But I am a miserable sinner, video meliora pro- 
boque, deteriora sequor. The Old Man, even 
Adam, in my members, forsakes Sophocles, and 
hies back to Meleager and Rufinus, to Heliodorus 
and Rhodocleia. Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa! 
but it is a sin, not a heresy. Besides, we did not 
read the Anthology at school! Virgil, again, I 
admire intellectually, and with my heart, but “for 
human pleasure,” I may, in certain moments, prefer 
Catullus. 

Probably my chief heresy, if it be really a heresy, 
is a distaste (comparatively speaking) for dramatic 
poetry. The Roman comedians I have never been 
able to read with real enjoyment, nay, they gener- 
ally bore me. But this, too, is a matter of taste, 
rather than of opinion. I do not maintain that 
Plautus is inferior to Lucian, but I read Lucian joy- 
fully, and Plautus only when, for any reason of the 
literary profession, I cannot help myself. The 
Restoration Comedy, so highly, and, I doubt not, 
so justly lauded, I have never read at all. It bores 
me, and I do not believe in constraining our tastes, 
or in forced and affected admirations. My conduct 
is simply criminal, I hope to do better and to have a 
try at Wycherley. I may admire him late in the 
day, as La Fontaine came late, but with enthusiasm, 
to Baruch. As to Beaumont and Fletcher, except 
as lyric poets, I am nearly in the same case. I hold 
it no heresy to maintain that Shakespeare is an un- 
equal writer—he chose to be so—and that many of 
his jokes are of a medizval ineptitude. The plot of 
Cymbeline is absurd; as Madame du Deffand says, 
it lacks le sens commun. The Sonnets contain 
much contemporary affectation and obscurity. 
What is great in Paradise Lost is the verse, the 
“organ voice of England,” the imagination, the 
magnificent character of Satan, not the conception 
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of the epic as a whole. That is contemporary, and 
even sectarian. Dr. Johnson could not stand 
Paradise Lost. I myself prefer, “for human 
pleasure,” Milton’s lyrics, sonnets, Lycidas, Comus, 
to his great epic poem, not as rating the latter lower, 
but as a matter of simple liking. ‘There is, I think, 
only one epic poet, who forever holds the human 
attention, in every age and land, and he, of course, 
is Homer. To believe in him, as a man and a poet, 
was once orthodox, is now heresy. I may be called 
a heretic in this opinion; if so, | am a heretic with 
Plato, Aristotle, Longinus, and all the world, practi- 
cally, before the French Revolution. For the rest, 
in Chaucer, Spenser, Coleridge, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, I do most unfeignedly believe, 
though parcus cultor, I confess, of the two earlier 
poets. As for Byron, if disbelief is a heresy, | am 
the chief of sinners. I believe in Fielding as, with 
Scott and Miss Austen, one of the three greatest 
English novelists. Smollett and Richardson I can- 
not place so high, even as a matter of intellectual 
assent, preferring Thackeray. Of them all, Field- 
ing and Miss Austen are the most perfect and blame- 
less, for the vices of Scott are no new discovery— 
they were blamed by all of his critical contempo- 
raries—and Thackeray does preach too much, is 
careless of construction (a mere fault of indolence), 
and, in spite of his unique style, is frequently reck- 
less of grammar. “Tell me not what too well I 
know,” as Landor says of Catullus, but Thackeray’s 
and Scott’s are amiable blemishes. 

As to the French genius, from the Song of Roland 
to the best things of Gyp, it “has given me medicines 
to make me love it;” but alas, not to love Corneille, 
who is as much of a Roman as of a Frenchman. 
Video meliora, in Corneille; I prefer the Abbé 
Prévost, deteriora sequor. If it be a heresy to rate 
the Icelandic sagamen, or some of them, as only 
second (at a vast distance) to Homer, then indeed 
Iama heretic. And certainly I have not the public 
with me; the public which, to be sure, knows about 
as much of the Iliad as of the Njala. 

By “literature,” the public, and very many critics, 
mean new novels, a few poems, and works on philo- 
sophical subjects they don’t understand, by politi- 
cians and other noted amateurs. But I rec- 
ognize no standard of orthodoxy in the con- 
tests of the yearly book-market. We have not 
reached the proper point in the perspective; our 
personal likes, dislikes, jealousies, envies, enmities, 
friendships, are too much with us, for a serious and 
permanent verdict. Again, we read new books 
with little thought of comparison, with slight reflec- 
tion. Thus Trilby amused my vulgar taste ex- 
tremely when I read it, but I never thought of seri- 
ously applying to it a literary touch-stone. It was 
enough that Mr. Du Maurier, that most deeply re- 
gretted man and artist, gave me a happy day. We 
cannot apply literary touch-stones, standards, com- 
parisons, in a hurry, and, without the possession of 
such standards in wide reading, ancient and modern, 
I do not see how we can be critics at all. This 
opinion also may be a heresy, in our age; it is, how- 
ever, one to which I am wedded. Indeed, I am 
conscious of a hundred defects in taste—it is a great 
defect to be indifferent to the drama; it is, perhaps, 
another to hate tracts disguised as novels—but, as a 
matter of intellectual assent, I think that the opinion 
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of the ages and of the best minds is, almost invari- 
ably, correct. Against that never may I raise the 
heels of private judgment. 

Nothing can be more orthodox than these con- 
clusions. A sinner I am, of the darkest dye; but 
not a heretic. I read modern novels more fre- 
quently, alas, than I read Spenser, and Stubbs and 
Froude more often than Clarendon, and Macaulay 
in preference to Titus Livius. The spirit, like 
Barkis, “is willing” (I am heretical enough to admire 
Dickens), the flesh is weaker than water. I am 
like an orthodox but lax brigand of the Abruzzi, yet 
orthodox I am: . 

‘¢ Even in this faith I choose to live and die.” 


TWO VIEWS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 

FRENCH AND AMERICAN CRITICISM.....- REVUE BLEUB & BOOKMAN 

Says the Revue Bleue: “Literature is a trade so 
old, so hackneyed, so to speak, that freshness, in- 
tensity of life, in the midst of insipid overproduction, 
always surprises and occasionally charms us. Kip- 
ling can by no means always pretend to the title of 
charmer; he is too daring, too scornful, there is too 
much of the carping and disdainful journalist about 
him. But he has a powerful individuality, an ex- 
traordinary fertility of imagination, and the talent 
that keeps the reader on the alert by bold touches 
and unexpected dramatic situations. It is, of 
course, unless to ask what a writer he would have 
been under conditions other than those which pro- 
duced him. India, youth and a childlike and bound- 
less self-satisfaction have given us Kipling. We 
must confess ourselves satisfied with the result, and 
yet at the bottom of our hearts we cannot help re- 
gretting that his fame reached its height when the 
man and the artist were so immature. Kipling’s 
talent, like Loti’s, owes its existence to life and 
environment, and was developed outside the literary 
atmosphere. But instead of the exquisite impres- 
sionism of Loti, of his pessimistic, dreamy charm, 
we have a healthy impressionism, a fancy robust 
sometimes to brutality. Kipling’s imagination is 
too active, too objective; he is too filled with the 
importance of facts and the relative significance of 
meditation and psychological analysis to waste his 
time in speaking of his emotions and experiences. 
He looks at life like a clever school-boy who walks 
along, his hat on the side of his head, and his hands 
in his pockets, straight ahead, without fear, without 
hesitation, with no sense of his inexperience, of his 
ignorance to trouble him. Kipling’s art lacks 
grace, emotion, depth, but it is bold and impressive. 
If he has no delicate fancies, if he ignores tender- 
ness and emotion, if he lacks taste and a sense of 
proportion, it must be confessed that he produces 
surprising effects by means so simple that the keen- 
est critic would be at a loss to analyze them. He 
has two inestimable qualities; he never falls into 
sentimentality, and to snobbishness he is a perfect 
stranger. Humanity smiles, sobs, weeps, swears or 
laughs in every page of his work, and his troopers 
are as interesting as his majors. He is the biog- 
rapher, the singer, the admirer of the simple 
soldier, the brutal, heroic fellow in the red coat that 
we call Johnny Atkins. This preference for the man 
of action rather than the man of the world, so con- 
stantly shown, is not without a certain impertinence 
in regard to that half of the civilized world that is 


























obliged to deserve existence on other grounds than 
military valor. If the reader is rather bored in the 
company of the snobs and men of fashion of M. 
Paul Bourget, he is somewhat irritated at being 
always brought into the presence of simple soldiers 
who spend all their time in fighting one another, 
in taking towns with unpronounceable names, in 
smoking gigantic cigars and in drinking innumer- 
able glasses of brandy. We have tried to give an 
idea of the qualities of Kipling, the originality, the 
intense life, the spirit, the brilliant coloring, that are 
so many undeniable claims on our admiration. 
But the shield has its reverse, and here we meet 
faults that occasionally make us wince. We have 
called attention to his lack of taste and sense of pro- 
portion, his intolerable presumption, his serene in- 
difference to men and things, carried gometimes to 
impertinence; but what one must especially deplore 
is the truly execrable style used in the service of a 
temperament so rich, of a talent so thoroughly 
original. But let us not be too severe. Kipling’s 
mission has been to initiate us into the dark mys- 
teries of the Orient; he has done it in a vulgar and 
brutal fashion, it is true, but he has given us some- 
thing that he alone could give us. A pen more 
delicate, more hesitating, more artistic would never 
have given us horrible and superb pictures of war 
and pillage, of repulsive drunkenness and savage 
loves, and it could never have painted with so pitiless 
a cynicism that world of creatures who crawl in the 
dust and seem to have lost all that raises man above 
the brute.” 

Says The Bookman: “The test of the great artist 
is his power to deal with quiet life in the sober day- 
light. It may be unfair to say that Mr. Kipling is 
at home only in one dirty corner of India; that 
whenever he turns his lantern on a virtue he makes 
respectfully off, and that his only hero so far is the 
devil. But it is true that in his hotly glowing pic- 
tures we find no deep sympathy with humanity, no 
intelligence of obscure virtue and endurance, no ear 
for the clash of spiritual armies. Mr. Kipling has 
unbounded faith in dynamite, but none in leaven. 
He cannot work without the electric light; with still 
life Mr. Kipling can do nothing. He has nothing 
of the calm copiousness of the masters. Always 
afraid of losing the attention of his readers, he never 


dares to be quiet; that he sensitively appreciates the. 


use of words is undeniable. We should almost say 
that he is as great a man in invective in English as 
Lamennais was in French. But he cannot tread 
softly the paths that lead up to the inner chamber of 
the mind, for he does not know them. Nor does he 
ever stand behind his effects. In the highest style 
of power the personality sinks and fades. Mr. Kip- 
ling signs his story top and bottom and all through. 
There is an unending sparkle and crackle through 
his pages. Sir Walter Scott’s great passages rise 
from the level as noiselessly as a mountain. Mr. 
Kipling’s poetry, which is in some ways more re- 
markable even than his prose, bears out this view. 
Without sincerity, tenderness, and self-control the 
great effects of the poet cannot be produced. Mr. 
Kipling amazes us often by his strength and bril- 
liance. Some of the snatches prefixed to his stories 
seem to put him at the head of living singers, and 
yet we standin doubt. He never did anything more 
damaging to his own reputation than his convey- 
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ance of some verses written for a wholly different 
purpose to make part of a tribute to his brother-in- 
law. He is loud, but is he sincere? He makes a 
hit occasionally, but never without making many 
misses. It is, on the whole, brass band poetry— 
exciting, but hard, noisy, and tiresome. In ventur- 
ing upon these criticisms we would hasten to add 
that we do not underestimate his powers; there is 
no man living who has shown himself possessed of 
more varied and splendid force. There is always 
hope for a morning of high passion, and Mr. Kip- 
ling may do anything if he finds at last that romance 
does not vanish when the air is mild and clear and 
the color of life is low. As yet he gives the impres- 
sion of one who has not yet found himself, who is 
feeling for the spring which, when touched, will dis- 
close the hidden secret of his nature. Our hope for 
his art is that he may enter the open gate of that 
region where men learn to think truly of conscience, 
humility, and death.” 





AN ENGLISH OPINION OF SHAKESPEARE 
G. Bu. Beccccccccecceseccccssccscccccscscccecs THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


The irony of Fate prevails at the St. James’s 
Theatre. For years we have been urging the man- 
agers to give us Shakespeare’s plays as he wrote 


.them, playing them intelligently and enjoyingly as 


pleasant stories, instead of mutilating them, altering 
them, and celebrating them as superstitious rites. 
After three hundred years Mr. George Alexander 
has taken us at our words, as far as the clock per- 
mits, and given us, As You Like It at full four 
hours’ length. And, alas! it is just too late: the 
Bard gets his chance at the moment when his obso- 
lescence has become unendurable. Nevertheless, 
we were right; for this production of Mr. Alex- 
ander’s, though the longest, is infinitely the least 
tedious, and, in those parts which depend on the 
management, the most delightful I have seen. But 
yet, whata play! It was in As You Like It that the 
sententious William first began to openly exploit 
the fondness of the British Public for sham moraliz- 
ing and stage “philosophy.” It contains one pass- 
age that specially exasperates me. Jaques, who 
spends his time, like Hamlet, in vainly emulating 
the wisdom of Sancho Panza, comes in laughing in 
a superior manner because he has met a fool in the 
forest, who 

‘* Says very wisely, it is ten o'clock 

Thus we may see [quoth he] how the world wags, 

*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine ; 

And after one hour more ’twill be eleven. 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe ; 

And then from hour to hour, we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale.” 

Now, considering that this fool’s platitude is pre- 
cisely the “philosophy” of Hamlet, Macbeth (“To- 
morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow,” etc.), Pros- 
pero, and the rest of them, there is something unen- 
durably aggravating in Shakespeare giving himself 
airs with Touchstone, as if he, the immortal, ever, 
even at his sublimest, had anything different or 
better to say himself. Later on he misses a great 
chance. Nothing is more significant than the state- 
ment that “all the world’s a stage.” The whole 
world is ruled by theatrical illusion. Between the 


Czsars, the emperors, the Christian heroes, the 
Grand Old Men, the kings, prophets, saints, heroes 
and judges, of the newspapers and the popular 
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imagination, and the actual Juliuses, Napoleons, 
Gordoris, Gladstones, and so on, there is the same 
difference as between Hamlet and Sir Henry Irving. 
The case is not one of fanciful similitude, but of 
identity. The great critics are those who penetrate 
and understand the illusion: the great men are those 
who, as dramatists planning the development of 
nations, or as actors carrying out the drama, are be- 
hind the scenes of the world instead of gaping and 
gushing in the auditorium after paying their taxes 
at the doors. And yet Shakespeare, with the rarest 
opportunities of observing this, lets his pregnant 
metaphor slip, and, with his usual incapacity for 
pursuing any idea, wanders off into a grandmotherly 
Elizabethan edition of the advertisement of Cassell’s 
Popular Educator. How anybody over the age of 
seven can take any interest in a literary toy so silly 
in its conceit and common in its ideas as the Seven 
Ages of Man passes my understanding. Even the 
great metaphor itself is inaccurately expressed; for 
the world is a playhouse, not merely a stage; and 
Shakespeare might have said so without making his 
blank verse scan any worse than Richard’s exclama- 
tion, “All the world to nothing!” 

And then Touchstone, with his rare jests about 
the knight that swore by his honor they were good 
pancakes! Who would endure such humor from 
any one but Shakespeare?—an Eskimo would de- 
mand his money back if a modern author offered 
him such fare. And the comfortable old Duke, 
symbolical of the British villa dweller, who likes to 
find “sermons in stones and good in everything,” 
and then to have a good dinner. This unvenerable 
imposter, expanding on his mixed diet of pious 
twaddle and venison, rouses my worst passions. 
Even when Shakespeare, in his efforts to be a social 
philosopher, does rise for an instant to the level of 
a sixth-rate Kingsley, his solemn self-complacency 
infuriates me. And yet, so wonderful is his art, that 
it is not easy to disentangle what is unbearable from 
what is irresistible. Orlando one moment says: 





‘* Whate’er you are 
That in this desert inaccessible 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time.” 
which, though it indicates a thoroughly unhealthy 
imagination, and would have been impossible to, for 
instance, Chaucer, is yet magically fine of its kind. 
The next moment he tacks on lines which would 
have revolted Mr. Pecksniff: 
‘*If ever you have looked on better days, 
If ever been where bells have knolled to church, 
[How perfectly the atmosphere of the rented 
pew is caught in this incredible line!) 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast, 
If ever from your eyelids, wiped —” 
I really shall get sick if I quote any more of it. Was 
ever such canting, sniveling, hypocritical unctuous- 
ness exuded by an actor anxious to show that he 
was above his profession, and was a thoroughly 
respectable man in private life? Why cannot all 
this putrescence be cut out of the play, and only the 
vital parts—the genuine story-telling, the fun, the 
poetry, the drama, be retained? Simply because, if 
nothing were left of Shakespeare but his genius, our 
Shakespearolaters would miss all that they admire 
in him. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the fascination 
of As You Like It is still very great. It has the 
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overwhelming advantage of being written for the 
most part in prose instead of in blank verse, which 
any fool can write. And such prose! The first 
scene alone, with its energy of exposition, each 
phrase driving its meaning and feeling in up to the 
head at one brief, sure stroke, is worth ten acts of 
the ordinary Elizabethan sing-song. It cannot be 
said that the blank verse is reserved for those pas- 
sages which demand a loftier expression, since Le 
Beau and Corin drop into it, like Mr. Silas Wegg, 
on the most inadequate provocation; but at least 
there is not much of it. The popularity of Rosalind 
is due to three main causes. First, she only speaks 
blank verse for a few minutes. Second, she only 
wears a skirt for a few minutes (and the dismal 
effect of the change at the end to the wedding-dress 
ought to canvert the stupidest champion of petti- 
coats to rational dress). Third, she makes love to 
the man instead of waiting for the man to make love 
to her—a piece of natural history which has kept 
Shakespeare’s heroines alive, whilst generations of 
properly governessed young ladies, taught to say 
“No” three times at least, have miserably per- 
ished. . . . Ass as Jaques is, Mr. Vernon made him 
more tolerable than I can remember him. . . . That 
servile apostle of working-class Thrift and Teeto- 
talism (O William Shakespeare, Esquire, you who 
died drunk, WHAT a moral chap you were!) hight 
Adam, was made about twenty years too old by Mr. 
Loraine. ... Mr. Fernandez impersonated the 
banished Duke as well as it is in the nature of 
Jaques’s Boswell to be impersonated. ... Mr. 
Wheeler, as Charles, catches the professional man- 
ner very happily; and the wrestling bout is far and 
away the best I have seen on the stage. To me, the 
wrestling is always the main attraction of an As 
You Like It Performance... . 

The production at this Christmas season could 
not be more timely. The children will find the 
virtue of Adam and the philosophy of Jaques just 
the thing for them; whilst their elders will be de- 
lighted by the pageantry and the wrestling. 


WHIMS IN BOOKMAKING, 


FOOLISH FADS AND AFFECTATIONS.....++-eseseee8 MUNSEY’S 


In bookmaking, as elsewhere, this is an age of 
fads. Cover designs, type, and paper are all influ- 
enced, more or less, by the prevailing craze for what 
is bizarre. We no longer can expect that the intro- 
duction will be called a preface. It is a “foreword” 
or “greeting to the gentle reader” or something 
clever and original. No longer, either, is it “con- 
tents” but “historiz personz” or “what is to be found 
herein.” “Chapters” are disregarded. We now 
have “adventures” or “step one in the plot,” while 
“finis” and “the end” have given place to some shaky 
Latin phrase like “consummata est Dei gratia.” It 
is affectations of this description that bring tears 
to one’s eyes and a dim intuition to the heart that all 
life is vanity and all men poseurs. Old words, like 
old friends, and old wine, are usually best, and albeit 
for novelty’s sweet sake we can put up with pur- 
poseless innovations for a little space, yet they soon 
pall exceedingly. It is almost a safe conjecture that 
any story thus hedged about with whims is not 
strong enough to stand upon its own feet, but must 
have little faddish crutches whereon to limp into 
popular notice. ’ 

















THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE AS SEEN BY DICKENS 


COMPILED BY F. M. HOPKINS 








His villainous countenance was a regular 
stamped receipt for cruelty—Oliver Twist, chap- 
ter 3. 





The yellow face, with its grotesque action, 
and the ferret eyes, with their keen, cold, wintry 
gaze.—Dombey and Son. 


With a face th# might have been carved out 
of lignum vite for anything that appeared to the 
contrary.—Nicholas Nickleby, chapter 14. 





All his features seemed, with delight, to be 
going up into his forehead, and never coming back 
again any more.—Martin Chuzzlewit, chapter 13. 








“I told you not to bang the door so,” re- 
peated Dumps, with an expression of countenance 
like the knave of clubs in convulsions.—Tales, chap- 
ter 2. 





—Every knob in the captain’s face turned white 
with astonishment and indignation; even the red rim 
on his forehead faded, like a rainbow among the 
gathering clouds—Dombey and Son. 


Mrs. Varden slightly raised her hands, shook 
her head, and looked at the ground, as though she 
saw straight through the globe, out at the other end, 
and into the immensity of space beyond.—Barnaby 
Rudge, chapter 27. 


At the word suspect, she turned her eyes 
momentarily upon her son, with a dark frown, as 
if the sculptor of old Egypt had indented it in the 
hard, granite face, to frown for ages—Mrs. Clen- 
nam, in Little Dorrit, book I., chapter 5. 


—Such a thoroughly Irish face, that it seemed 
as if he ought, as a matter of right and principle, to 
be in rags, and could have no sort of business to be 
looking cheerfully at anybody out of a whole suit of 
clothes.—Martin Chuzzlewit, chapter 17. 


He had that rather wild, strained, seared 
marking about the eyes, which may be observed in 
all free livers of his class, from the portrait of Jef- 
fries downward, and which can be traced, under 
various disguises of Art, through the portraits of 
every drinking age.—Stryver, in Tale of Two Cities, 
chapter 5. 

With Mr. Gusher appeared Mr. Quale again. 
Mr. Gusher, being a flabby gentleman with a moist 
surface, and eyes so much too small for his moon 
of a face that they seemed to have been originally 
made for somebody else, was not at first sight pre- 
possessing.—Bleak House, chapter 15. 


He was tall, thin and pale; he always fancied 
he had a severe pain somewhere or other, and his 
face invariably wore a pinched, screwed-up expres- 
sion, like a man who had suddenly got his feet in a 
tub of exceedingly hot water, against his will.— 
Tales, chapter 1. 

Mr. Willet drew back from his guest’s ear, 
and without any visible alteration of features, 
chuckled thrice audibly. This nearest approach to 
a laugh in which he ever indulged (and that but sel- 
dom, and only on extreme occasions) never even 























curled his lip or effected the smallest change in—no, 
not so much as a slight wagging of—his great fat, 
double chin, which at these times, as at all others, 
remained a perfect desert in the broad map of his 
face; one changeless, dull, tremendous blank.— 
Barnaby Rudge, chapter 29. 





A gracious change had come over Benjamin 
from head to foot. He was much broader, much 
redder, much more cheerful, and much jollier in all 
respects. It seemed as if his face had been tied up 
in a knot before and was now untwisted and 
smoothed out.—Battle of Life, chapter 2. 


Tom, stopping inthestreet tolook at him, Mr. 
Tapley for a moment presented to his view an utterly 
stolid and expressionless face—a perfect dead wall 
of countenance. But opening window after window 
in it with astonishing rapidity, and lighting them 
all up as if for a general illumination, he repeated.— 
Martin Chuzzlewit, chapter 48. 








Squeers scowled at him with the worst and 
most malicious expression of which his face was 
capable—it was a face of remarkable capability, too, 
in that way—and shook his fist stealthily. “Coom, 
coom, schoolmaesther,” said John, “dinnot make a 
fool o’ thyself; for if I was to sheake mine—only 
once—thou’d fa’ doon wi’ the wind o’ it.”—Nicholas 
Nickleby, chapter 42. 


——“By my soul, the countenance of that fellow, 
when he was a boy, was the blackest image of 
perfidity, cowardice and cruelty ever set up as a 
scarecrow in a field of scoundrels. If I was to meet 
that most unparalleled despot in the streets to- 
morrow I would fell him like a rotten tree.”—Bleak 
House, chapter 9. 


With that, and with an expression of face in 
which a great number of opposite ingredients such 
as mischief, cunning, malice, triumph, and patient 
expectation, were all mixed up together in a kind of 
physiognomical punch, Miss Miggs composed her- 
self to wait and listen, like some fair ogress who has 
set a trap and was watching for a nibble from a 
plump young traveler—Miss Miggs, in Barnaby 
Rudge, chapter 9. ° 

——A pale, puffy-faced, dark-haired person of 30, 
with big, dark eyes that wholly wanted lustre, and a 
dissatisfied, doughy complexion, that seemed to ask 
to be sent to the baker’s. A gloomy person, with 
tangled locks and a general air of having been 
reared under the shadow of that baleful tree of Java 
which has given shelter to more lies than the whole 
botanical kingdom.—Edwin Drood, chapter 11. 








Mr. Fang wasa lean, long-backed, stiff-necked, 
middle-sized- man, with no great quantity of hair, 
and what he had growing on the back and sides of 
his head. His face was stern and much flushed. 
If he were really not in the habit of drinking more 
than was exactly good for him he might have 
brought an action against his countenance for libel 
and have recovered heavy damages.—Oliver Twist, 
chapter II. 
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The Stooks...+.++. Lisetle Woodworth Reese... ..../ndependent 
Lord, here | stand, 

The reapers gone their ways, 

No sound in all the land; 

Left to the silent days 

The slant, thin rains, 
That even now 

File up the deserted lanes, 

And blacken fence and bough. 


Was it for this 
I cleft the April clod? 
Burst the gray chrysalis, 
A generous, ripening rod? 
Heaped store of corn, 

Golden and strong, 
Against the harvest morn, 
The winter still and long? 


To grow is sweet, 
If that it be Thy will; 
But if for me more meet 
To die, I serve Thee still ; 
Serving, I win. 
Harvests there be 
Engathered not to barn or bin; 
And such is this for me. 


When the Tide is Low..Lissie Clark Hardy..Midland Monthly 
Some time at eve when the tide is low 
I shall slip my mooring and sail aw4 
With no reponse to the friendly hail 
Of kindred craft in the busy bay. 
In the silent hush of the twilight pale, 
When the night stoops down to embrace the day, 
And the voices call in the waters’ flow— 
Some time at eve when the tide is low 
I shall slip my mooring and sail away. 


Thiough purple shadows that darkly trail 
O’er the ebbing tide of the Unknown Sea, 

I shall fare me away with a dip of sail 

And a ripple of waters to tell the tale 





IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 













































In the Shadow sevevececeeees Vargaret FE, Sangster sessses iglasiod Harper's Magazine 


We walk within the shadow, and we feel its thickening fold 

That wraps us round and holds us close, a cloak against the cold ; 
The day is growing sombre, and the joyous light has fled, 

And beneath our feet the road is rough, and the clouds are overhead. 


We sit within the shadow, and in that silence dumb, 

To us in softened echoes remembered voices come ; 

Dear eyes that closed in slumber once, dear hands that straightened lie, 
Awaken tender yearnings as the day wanes slowly by. 

We rest within the shadow, though the hurrying people go 

On errands swift for gold and gain, beyond us, to and fro; 

We have no care for transient things ; we wish no more to strive 

As once we did; we rest, we dream, we feel but half alive. 


Our resting and our waiting, and our plodding on the way, 

With the sunshine of the past casting darkness on to-day, 

With no caring for the future, while the heartache holds us fast, 

With no thought for any pleasure—ah ! ‘tis well these cannot last, 

For the shadow always lifts, and the sunlight glows again ; 

There are sudden gleams of brightness, sweet clear shining after rain ; 
And we gird ourselves for action, strengthened we arise and go 

From the sanctuary outward, where the feet tramp to and fro. 

Life must have its sometime sorrow, but the years that drift along 
Touch the minor chords but seldom; there are spaces blithe with song. 
Sometimes we must face the shadow, where the wind blows keen and cold, 
But the shadow fades at dawning, and the east is flecked with gold. 


Of a lonely voyager, sailing away 

To Mystic Isles, where at anchor lay 
The craft of those who have sailed before 
O’er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen Shore. 





A few who have watched me sail away 

Will miss my craft from the busy bay ; 
Some friendly barks that were anchored near— 
Some loving souls that my heart heid dear 
In silent sorrow will drop a tear. 

But I shall have peacefully furled my sail 

In moorings sheltered from storm or gale, 
And greeted the friends who have sailed before 
O’er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen Shore. 


Ecstasy ss.cees. A Cycle of Sonnets, Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd 
Unlock thy gates, O Day, and spill the wine 
From out thy mighty press, till it shall run 
And drown the heavens, and red engulf the sun, 
Struggling to rise; then with a noiseless sign 
Let the full stream subside, and leave divine 
The rescued sun enthroned ; and not yet done 
Melt all thy heavenly jewels into one, 

And in thy sapphire splendor, radiant shine, 
And I and my bélovéd, hand in hand, 

Thy coming will await, and with thy light 
Burning above us, in a hush will stand 

Rapt and exultant at the shining sight, 

As of the wonders of a promised land, 

And be baptized of thee, as angels might. 


















The Mendicant... Patrick F. Coleman...The Orphans’ Bouquet 
I met Him to-day in the wintry street, 
The Christ on the cross Who died, 
All hungered and cold in the wind and sleet, 
With bleeding forehead and hands and feet, 
And I blindly thrust Him aside. 
Had He only come with the crown of thorn 
Or the nail-prints ruby-red, 
Had the palms that pleaded for alms but worn 
Their wounds, I had not put by in scorn 
His piteous plea for bread. 























But idly now and all in vain 

I grieve for the grace gone by, 
And muse, ‘‘ Might He only come again, 
I'd pity His plea and ease His pain 

And hearken unto His cry.” 





Nay, nay, for the blind distinguisheth 
The king with his robe and crown ; 
But only the humble eye of faith 
Beholdeth Jesus of Nazareth 
In the beggar’s tattered gown. 


I saw Him not in the mendicant 
And I heeded not His cry; 
Now Christ in His infinite mercy grant 
That the prayer I say in my day of want, 
Be not in scorn put by. 


Waiting» +++...+- Anna B. Bensel.eseseees N. Y. Home Fournal 


Far away, by the jasper sea, 
Three forms are walking, side by side, 
And now and then they bend to gaze 
Over the ocean wide. 


And three of us but walk and pray 
Beside a dark and boundless sea; 

We cannot pierce the radiant glow 
That folds the other three. 


They watch above the rolling world, 
Waiting till one, at God’s command, 

Shall cross the space that lies between 
This and the further land. 


And, oh! I long for the years to pass ; 
And, oh! I cry for the time to be 
When they who are watching with eager eyes 
Shall bend and beckon me. 
* . . _ a . 
So sang I but few weeks ago, 
When, through the silence, a message came, 
And one of us passed to the distant three, 
Hearing with joy his name. 


Four walk now by the jasper sea, 
Turning earthward their radiant eyes, 
Where two of us now, with yearning hearts, 
Look ever to Paradise. 


My Friends.... Robert Beverly Hale... Boston Budget 


Slow as I journey on from day to day 

I come on other wanderers in my path 

Some sad, some singing, some in bitter wrath 
And some who join me for a little way— 


Not always very far. Perhaps we see 

That one step moves too slow, and one too fast, 
Some I have overtaken, loved and passed, 

And some there are who would not wait for me. 


Some cross my march just once—across the lawn 
I hear a footstep ; we shall almost meet! 

Alas! we may not stay too long to greet! 

A nod, a pleasant word—and he is gone! 


How many million friends there are whose lot 
Keeps them outside my path for life’s short while ! 
But through the distance and the dark I smile 

For I can love them though I see them not. 


My Mother's Prayer ..++++ Kathrine E. Conway..++++ Donahee's 


My mother’s prayer, whene’er at even 
She lit or quenched a household light — 
‘* Grant us, O Lord, the light of Heaven, 
And guard us through the night.” 


The prayer my mother used to pray— 
I breathe it from a tired, faint heart, 








IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





For one light quenched upon my way, 
Of my joy chiefest part. 

Oh, God, in loneliness and fear 
Remembered—other time forgot ! 
Oh, Heaven, a vision sweet and dear, 

When earth delighteth not! 


Lord, let me, for my truth forgiven, 
And for Thy mercy’s sake prevailed, 

Pray—ere I see the light of Heaven, 
Re-light the light that failed ! 


Ballad. +eeee. Paul Laurence Dunbar ..+++++ Lyrics of Louly Life 


I know my love is true, 
And, oh, the day is fair, 
The sky is clear and blue, 
The flowers are rich of hue, 
The air I breathe is rare, 
I have no grief or care ; 
For my own love is true, 
And, oh, the day is fair. 


My love is false I find, 
And, oh, the day is dark, 
Blows sadly down the wind, 
While sorrow holds my mind; 
I do not hear the lark, 
For quenched is life’s dear spark,— 
My love is false I find, 
And, oh, the day is dark! 


For love doth make the day 
Or dark or doubly bright ; 
Her beams along the way 
Dispel the gloom and gray. 
She lives and all is bright, 
She.dies and life is night. 
For love doth make the day, 
Or dark or doubly bright. 


“ Until the Day Break”... Christian Burke..Pall Mall Magasine 


A human soul went forth into the night, 
Shutting behind it Death’s mysterious door, 
And shaking off with strange, resistless might 
The dust that once it wore. 
So swift its flight, so suddenly it sped — 
As when by skillful hand a bow is bent 
The arrow flies — those watching round the bed 
Marked not the way it went. 


Heavy with grief, their aching, tear-dimmed eyes 
Saw but the shadow fall. and knew not when, 
Or in what fair or unfamiliar guise, 
It left the world of men. 
It broke from Sickness, that with iron bands 
Had bound it fast for many a grievous day ; 
And Love itself with its restraining hands 
Might not its course delay. 


Space could not hold it back with fettering bars, 
Time lost its power, and ceased at last to be; 
It swept beyond the boundary of the stars, 
And touched Eternity. 
Out from the house of mourning faintly lit, 
It passed upon its journey all alone ; 
So far not even Thought could follow it 
Into those realms unknown. 


Through the clear silence of the moonless dark, 
Leaving no footprint of the road it trod, 
Straight as an arrow cleaving to its mark, 
The Soul went home to God. 
** Alas!” they cried, ‘‘ he never saw the morn, 
But fell asleep outwearied with the strife "— 
Nay, rather, he arose and met the Dawn 
Of Everlasting Life. 
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THEY TWAIN: AN IRISH 


PROTESTANT WOOING 


By SHAN F. BULLOCK 


{From Ring O’ Rushes, by Shan F. Bullock. Stone & 
Kimball, publishers. How thoroughly the author is in sympa- 
thy with the homely Irish life portrayed in these stories 
from which the subjoined reading is selected hardly 
needs pointing out. Yet the following quotation from the 
introduction to Ring O’ Rushes seem not out of place here: 
‘** And now, at last, we have made the circuit— our Ring O’ 
Rushes — of that little corner in the earth in which, here and 
there, the stories that make this book are set. Often, no 
doubt, have you gone farther and fared better; your feet are 
heavy with Irish clay, your eyes weary with Irish rushes, 
hedges, hills; you have met only heavy-footed peasants by 
the way, heard only the brogue, and the skirl of the curlews ; 
you say, not without reason, that some great lord of the soil 
easily might hold our Ring O’ Rushes in the hollow of his 
hand ; still, strange to say, many worthy souls live happily 
among those barren hills, and love them steadfastly; some, 
exiles in this bustling outer world, have left their hearts 
there ; and one there is, a poor smokedried citizen now, who, 
as he stands sometimes blinking across his garden fence at a 
sky of fog and a landscape of bricks, has been known to cry 
out within himself that not all London is worth that hill and 
valley over which Rhamus Castle keeps watch and ward.”] 

Be 

At the top of the table, facing the parlor window, 
and with his head (as he leant back in his chair) 
right beneath the weights of a clattering Dutch 
clock, sat Hugh Fallon, a well-aged, solemn-faced 
man; on his right, wedged between the best china 
cupboard and a corner of the table, sat Maria, his 
wife; on his left, Hannah, his second daughter. 
These made the Fallon party. 

Facing Hugh, his feet tapping impatiently on the 
clay floor, his chair tilted back and threatening 
every moment to work havoc among the geraniums 
in the window-recess behind, was Martin Hynes, 
well-dressed, handsome, a man of about thirty years. 
He was the other party; and between the two, be- 
fore the fire and below a resplendent portrait of 
William III. (hanging precariously, so it seemed, 
over the china ornaments on the mantelpiece), was 
that man of words and wit, Fallon’s brother-in-law, 
Big Ned Nolan. Him we may call the inter- 
mediary. 

“Well,” suddenly cried Hynes; “what are we 
waitin’ for? Why can’t we start at once?” 

“True,” answered Fallon; “we may as well get 
the thing over, there’s nothin’ to hinder us I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Aisy,” said Big Ned, and spread his hands. 
“Aisy now. Mebbe it’s onreg’lar, an’ mebbe ’t 
isn’t; but on me left here sits himself; may I ax 
where then’s herself?” 

Himself (so called) twisted impatiently in his 
chair; the father of herself turned and looked in- 
quiringly at his wife; it was herself’s sister who 
spoke. 

“Ye won’t see her this night,” said Hannah; 
“horses wouldn’t drag her here. I did me best to 
bring her an’ ’t was no use.” 

“No matter,” answered Ned, “no matter; I only 
axed—Aisy now, Martin, me son, one minit now. 
It just struck me, seein’ by chance the text on the 
wall over there, that mebbe somewan,” and Ned 
threw a sly look at Hugh sitting sour and solemn 


at the head of the table, ‘“‘ssomewan ’d lek to start 
proceedin’s wi’ a mouthful o’ prayer.” Mrs. Fallon 
turned her eyes and fixed them on the big Bible 
lying solitary in the middle of the table; Hugh 
himself sat grave and irresolute. Was the occa- 
sion fitting? thought he. Yes and no. It was 
well always to ask a blessing on man’s feeble delib- 
erations; still——— 

“Here,” cried Hynes, all abruptly, “no more 0’ 
this foolery—we want no prayin’ to settle what’s to 
be done here. Hugh Fallon, ye know me and the 
kind o’ me; your father knew mine. I’m a good 
Protestan’ and a man 0’ me word, an’ I’ve lived your 
neighbor all me life. Well, I’ve courted your 
daughter Jane off an’ on these years—an’ she says 
she’ll marry me. But all that’s neither here nor 
there. Ye know what I’ve got for her; there’s a 


tidy farm an’ a good house an’ offices—ye know it 


all; if your daughter marries me, she’ll not be the 
worst off in these parts by a long way. She can 
act the lady if she likes, an’ for food or raiment she'll 
need nothin’. All this ye know, Hugh Fallon, as 
well as | do: Come! have I said enough?” 

“Plenty,” answered Fallon, “plenty—so far as it 
Sut there’s one thing I’d like to have your 
word on. What’s this I hear about the money ye 
owe Bob Hicks over there on mortgage?” Big 
Ned brought his fist down heavily. “Right,” said 
he, “right.” Mrs. Fallon tightened her lips; Han- 
nah coughed nervously. 

“Who told ye that, Fallon?” cried Hynes, spring- 
ing to his feet. “Tell me the blaggard’s name.” 
(“Aisy, aisy,” said the peacemaker.) 

“Tf I did, I’d have to name a whole townland.” 

“Ye know it’s a lie,a damned lie.” (“Aisy, aisy.”) 

“Well, that’s as may be. It’s one word against 
another. If ye say it’s a lie, well, I believe ye.” 

“Just as ye like, Fallon; say ye believe me, an’ I 
say no more. Say ye believe the lie (Hynes half 
turned to the door) an’ out I go.” 

The Fallons stepped back. Debt or no debt, 
they had no desire to close the door on Hynes. He 
was a man of standing in Gorteen, of good family 
and appearance; he made, with all his faults of 
temper, extravagance, and the rest, a better match 
for Jane than they had ever hoped for. So, having 
shown him that, if on his side there were hopes, on 
their side there were doubts, the Fallons stepped 
back, asked pardon, and presently were forgiven. 

And now came the other side of the transaction. 

“What,” asked Hynes, “was the sum total of the 
fortune which Jane Fallon would bring with her?” 

A hush fell in the little parlor. Big Ned drove 
his hands into his pockets, and fixed his eyes on the 
family Bible; Mrs. Fallon and Hannah exchanged 
knowing looks; Hugh looked thoughtfully for a 
moment at the portrait of King William, then 
coughed, and leant back in his chair. 

The opening of Hugh’s speech was clever, but 
rather tiresome. He was conscious of Martin’s 
virtues; he would be glad to welcome him as one of 
the family; he hoped that everything might be 
amicably settled, and have the blessing of the 
Almighty. Still, he was anxious to remove misap- 


goes. 




















prehension. It passed current in Gorteen that he, 
Hugh Fallon, was a man of means, and that his 
daughters would bring with them large fortunes. 
Now 

“T say, Fallon,” interrupted Hynes, with that 
tone and manner of supercilious arrogance which, 
perhaps, experience had taught him to assume in 
transacting matters of business, “enough of this. I 
know what you're drivin’ at. If ye can’t belittle 
me, you'll belittle yourself. Suppose ye cut the 
speech short, an’ make your excuses after you’ve 
told me what you'll give with the girl.” 

“Young man, young man!” cried Big Ned; 
“that’s a foolish way to talk. You'll gain nothin’ 
by goin’ to work that way. Go on wi’ your speech, 
Hugh; it’s great.” 

Fallon had flushed crimson; his jaw was set; and 
when presently he fixed his eyes on Hynes and be- 
gan to speak again his voice rang hard. He would 
take the young man at his word; he would say at 
once what his daughter Jane would take with her— 
Item, her gray pony; Item, her brindled cow and 
calf; Item, sundry hens and chickens which she had 
reared; Item, a wooden bedstead and fittings 

“Take all that afterwards,” said Hynes. “What’s 
the money?” 

“Fifty poun’ in notes,” shouted Fallon. 

No wonder Mrs. Fallon and Hannah exchanged 
wondering looks; no wonder Big Ned smote the 

‘table. Fifty pounds! Why, rumor and their own 
knowledge had set the dowry at not less than three 
times that sum. Fifty pounds! No wonder Hynes 
threw back his head and laughed. Fifty pounds 
and Jane Fallon—O, Lord, Lord! 

“Fifty pound,” cried he; “is that what ye say? 
D’ye hear your husband, ma’am? He says he'll 
disgrace ye all before the country. D’ye hear him, 
Ned Nolan?” 

“T hear,” said Nolan. “Ye’ve brought it on yer- 
self, young man; ye may fight it out between ye;” 
and with that answer Mrs. Fallon and Hannah, well 
knowing that Hugh had spoken in anger, and in 
the end would not disgrace them, agreed. 

So Fallon and Hynes fought it out, pound by 
pound; the younger man attacking strongly and 
with more discretion than he had hitherto used (as, 
indeed, became one who was fighting, not so much 
for a wife as-for money wherewith to pay his debts 
—yes, his debts); the other retiring stubbornly and 
not without a grim satisfaction at the sight of his 
opponent paying so heavily for his folly—at last 
stopped dead at one hundred pounds. That was 
still far short of Jane’s dowry. No matter; he had 
been crossed and angered. One step further he 
would not go. 

And now ensued a battle royal; a long, hot, nearly 
foul struggle, in which the combatants wrangled as 
do jobbers in a fair over the price of a horse; in 
which Hynes argued, persuaded, threatened, and 
Hugh Fallon stood doggedly firm, nor scorned the 
voluble services of his supports; whilst ever between 
the two parties Big Ned strove mightily for peace 
and terms. So for an hour the battle waged, then 
flagged somewhat; presently, under Ned’s astute 
generalship, came near an issue. 

“Come, boys,” cried Ned, “enough talk! Listen 
to me, me sons. Hynes here says he'll take a hun- 
derd an’ twenty—no less; Fallon says he'll give a 
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hunderd—no more. Come! gie me yer hands, split 
the differ, an’ say a hunderd an’ ten. Is it a 
bargain? Now then! no drawin’ back; clinch the 
bargain quick an’ be done, for God knows me 
throat’s pantin’ for a drop o’ sperits.” 

“Tt’s a hundred,” said Hugh. 

“Well, curse ye,” cried Hynes, “for a heart 0’ 
stone! Come! here’s the last word; make it 
guineas, an’ I’ll take the heifer.” 

The offer (which was precisely such an one as . 
Ulster men make every day in fairs) seemed reason- 
able. His wife and daughter urged Fallon to ac- 
cept it; Big Ned lent his voice to the same side. 

“Very well,” said Fallon, at last, “very well; 
guineas be it, an’ I wish you luck o’ it.” 

“Amen an’ Hurroo!” shouted Ned; “an’ now out 
wi’ the glasses, Maria, ye girl ye, till we christen the 
match; out wi’ the glasses— Whisht! who’s this? 
Be Jabers! it’s Jane. Come in, Jane, come in; 
we've settled ye, ye girl, ye.” 

Jane, very pale and very calm (so it seemed), 
walked slowly up to the table; and as Hynes eyed 
her, he thought that even with a hundred guineas 
glimmering behind her, she looked deuced old and 
ugly. 

“Come!” shouted Ned; “come, Martin, an’ kiss 
yir sweetheart. Damn it! man, if I was your 
age ” 

“T’ll ask ye to stay where ye are,” said Jane to 
Martin; then, “I’m thankful to ye all for the good 
opinion ye have of me; an’ I thank ye all for the way 
ye have bought an’ sold me this night—it’s the 
custom, I know; still, I thank ye.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Jane,” said her mother. 

“I know I am,” answered she; “maybe ’t was 
Satan tempted me to listen to all you’ve said about 
me—but I was curious. Again, I thank ye.” 

“Och, not at all,” said Big Ned; “sure, we’d do 
as much for any decent girl.” 

“For all that, I’m worth more’n a hundred 
guineas—an’ if you, father an’ mother, choose to 
sell me for that, I don’t choose to go. Money’s not 
my price—an’ you, Martin Hynes, should know it. 
Your heifer!—that was the word.” 

“Come, come, Jane,” said Hynes, “stop this fool- 
ishness—the word meant nothing—forgive it.” 

“Thank God I know ye in time—I’ll never marry 
ye.” 

Then Hugh Fallon rose and took Jane by the 
arm and sat her in a chair. 

“Sit ye there,” said he, “an’ drink your own 
health, an’ hold your tongue; for you’ll marry who- 
ever I tell ye to marry.” 

And Jane, her lips moving in prayer for strength, 
sat down. 





II. 

Next morning came Hynes, all radiant and 
hearty, all his indiscretions forgotten, his faults hid- 
den conveniently away; his voice now soft and 
pleasant, his face shining with good fellowship; 
Hynes, the lover, in a word; no more the man of the 
night before than Jane was a woman who had once 
loved him. 

“Where’s Jane? Where’s Jane?” he called from 
the threshold; presently found her hard at work in 
the kitchen, seized her and tried fora kiss. Quickly 
she freed herself and faced him. 

“Ah,” said she bitterly, “you’d kiss me as Judas 
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kissed the Master! Ye may go; you and your 
kisses are not for me. Dye think I forget? D’ye 
know me so little as to think one night would 
change me?” Martin’s eyes fell. 

“Ah,” said he, “is it for a word you’d give me the 
go-by? Sure it was only a slip; I meant nothing—” 

“No,” said Jane, “maybe you didn’t; but the word 
can stand all the same. If I’m not what ye said, 
ye bargained for me like one. ‘Money, money!— 
that’s what ye want to marry, Martin Hynes; not 
me at all, but my money. ‘Give me so much, ye 
said—Oh! | heard ye—'Give me so much, an’ Dll 
take the heifer!’ Take me” 

“Ah!” said Hynes; “quit your foolishness. Isn’t 
there a bargain in Gorteen before every marriage? 
An’ supposin’ | was hard. Wasn’t | obliged to be 
when | faced your father, an’ Hannah, an’ your 
mother?” 

“T know! 
the disappointment! 
hard ye lied. Ah! 


I don’t forget it! It’s all o’ ye. Oh, 
Av’ ye lied last night, Martin; 
I could tell it by your voice. 
Ye are in debt, I say. It’s not me ye want; it’s the 
money, to cover your disgrace. Oh, I know it! 
Oh, the disappointment! And I thought ye 
wanted me for myself. It’s all over—all over!” and 
fast came the tears. 

Now was Martin’s chance. 
tears is at your knowing man’s feet. 

“Och! there, Jane,” said he, and came closer. 
“Och! there, woman dear. God knows, I do care 
for ye. Sure, you know I do.’ Come, old girl!” 

He laid his hand on her arm, and for a moment 
Jane wavered—ah! he was such a handsome man; 
such a bright, handsome man, and his voice was so 
soft as he stood there pleading—for a moment she 
wavered, then suddenly found strength and drew 
from him. 

“No, no!” she cried; “don’t touch me. Never, 
never! Go away! Martin, ye tempt me, ye tempt 
me! Never, never! will I marry ye!” 

“Ah, don’t say that,” pleaded Hynes; “don’t, 
woman, don’t. Sure, ye’ll break me heart.” 

Jane dried her tears. 

“Martin Hynes,” said she, “this is my last word. 
Ye may go an’ get a wife to be your slave some- 
where else—for in this house, God helping me, you 
won’t get one. I did care for ye till last night. 
Now I don’t care a thraneen for ye; the face o’ ye is 
hateful to me, an’ the soft words o’ ye. I know ye 
now—oh! I know ye now. It’s your slave, I'd be; 
cat an’ dog we’d live all our days. Ah! it’s well I 
know—well I know!” And she hid her face in her 
hands. 

Martin stood and looked hard at her. Was she 
in sober earnest, or only playing with him, trying 
him? Was all his hard bargaining to go for noth- 
ing, and the money with it, and—and, Jane, too? 
Not that he cared a deal for Jane! No. A little 
pale-faced thing like that, with her plain smooth 
hair and sober dress, and slow, dreamy eyes—how 
could he care very much? Still, a good wife she 
would make for any man, and she had the money. 
He shook her. 

“Come, Jane,” said he. 
No answer. 

“Och! Jane. Och! woman dear, won’t ye forgive 
me?” Still no answer. 

“And ye won’t marry me, Jane—you own me— 


For a woman in 


“Come! woman dear.” 
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eh, Jane?” He walked to the door. “Very well, 
then, so be it. Your mind’s your own—who’d try 
to force it? But don’t be a fool, Jane, I’d advise ye; 
don’t try me too far.” 

The door closed; Jane ran to the window and 
watched Hynes cross the yard; then put her head 
down on the table. “Oh, God help me,” she 
sobbed; “God help me.” 

Not dolefully, or in any bad humor (for he had no 
thought that Jane would resist him long; nor, in- 
deed, cared exceedingly if she did. Was she the 
only girl in Gorteen who had gold jingling in her 
pocket?)—not dolefully, therefore, Hynes went 
swinging across the fields and soon came to the 
potato-plot where Fallon was working. 

“It’s a good day,” said he, and pulled out his pipe. 
“lve been above. Jane’s in the tantrums, I 
couldn’t make head or tail of her. I left her roarin’ 
yonder and shoutin’ that she hates the face o’ me. 
What in glory’s come over her?” Fallon leant a 
moment on his shovel. 

“Foolishness,” answered he, “that’s what ails her 
—some sentimental whim or other about love, an’ 
all that. It’s nothin’. Woman are lek that—it’s all 
go. When you're as ould as | am you'll know it.” 

“She says she'll not marry me—swears she'll not.” 
Fallon laughed. 

“Ah! that’s another way they’ve got—they lek to 
be forced, an’ made much of. Ay! they’re all alike. 
Ye needn’t fear; she’ll marry ye.” 

“Suppose she won't?” 

“Suppose! What supposin’? Am n’t I her 
father? Didn’t I breed an’ rear her? Am n't I 
marryin’ her? D’ye think childer o’ mine are 
brought up to rebel against their parents?” ... 
and so on, wearily. 

“Ay,” answered Hynes. “True. Still, Jane’s 
powerful determined, an’ she might hold out.” 

“Determined! An’ what am I?” cried Fallon. 
“Hold out? Well, no. She'll not; niver fear. 
She’s just playin’ wi’ ye. Just you come an’ see her 
as if nothin’ had happened; I’ll talk to her. Away, 
now, an’ get your weddin’ garment ready; five 
weeks come the morra you'll want it.” 

“Very good. I’m willin’ an’ ready. It’ in your 
own hands,” said Hynes. “Good day to ye.” 

“Ay, it’s in my hands,” thought Fallon, as he 
stood looking after his would-be son-in-law; “an’ 
serve ye right, my play-boy, if Jane doesn’t take ye. 
Still—” He drove his shovel into the ground, and 
for the rest of the day sweetened toil by fitting to his 
tongue certain texts and apt phrases bearing on the 
rights of parents and the duties of children; then, 
night having come, went home, led Jane into the 
parlor, and there, from his place beneath the clatter- 
ing clock, glibly delivered himself. He had heard 
that Jane was inclined to be wayward, and stiff- 
necked, and rebellious; was that so? Indeed! 
And Jane was still inclined that way? Oh, just so. 
Well—and thereupon came the parental lecture; 
long, rambling, authoritative, brutally frank. He 
would stand no nonsense. He was master in that 
house. So long as she lived under his roof, Jane 
should do his bidding. And for herseli, in con- 
clusion, let her beware of the sin involved in 
the breach of that commandment delivered to 
Moses on the Mount, “Honor thy father...” 
and let her take to heart that other command, 

















“Children obey your parents in all things!” 
“Father,” replied Jane, “always have I obeyed ye 
an’ honored ye, as ye know, for the good ye have in 
your heart; now I want to honor ye—but how can 
[I when you command me to do what is wrong? 
You’ve quoted texts for me; don’t ye mind that 
other passage: ‘and they twain shall be one 
flesh. ...’ D’ye think we could be one flesh?” 

“Enough of this!” cried her father, and rose 
wrathfully. “Are ye goin’ to okey me?” 

“Father, don’t ask me to set myself against ye. 
Always to this day have we agreed together. 
Surely you can see. I want to honor an’ obey ye— 
why can’t ye let me?” 

“Go your ways,” roared Fallon; “go your ways 
an’ purify your rebellious heart. Don’t talk to me! 
l‘ive weeks hence you marry Martin Hynes, or 
you’re no daughter o’ mine. Go your ways!” 

That was plain speaking; what could Jane, a poor 
weak woman striving to do right, without friend or 
place of refuge, with her hopes shattered and‘ her 
soul weary, what could Jane dare answer to it? In 
sooth, nothing. Words are so vain, argument so 
useless; everything was against her; alone she stood 
face to face with her fate; what should she do? 
Speak and go out into the world? Ah! no—no; 
her friends (except in this trial) were still her 
friends, not unworthy, any of them; her home was 
still her home. Submit and go under the yoke? 
No—no! In God’s name! what then? Keep silent 
and endure, and hope that all might come right in 
the end? Yes, perhaps so. 

Ah, poor Jane! 

So Jane endured in silence, and her life was hard. 
Often Hynes came, and always she received him 
coldly, silently, nor dare trust herself to look at his 
face. Day after day she endured her mother’s hard 
looks, and shakes of the head, and bitter murmur- 
ings about the fate of those doomed to breed fools 
and rear them ingrates. Day after day Hannah, 
her sister (of whom, had you known her, you might 
have expected better things), upbraided her for her 
joylessness, her foolish attempts to thwart their 
father, and to make them all the laughing-stock of 
the country; above all for her treatment of Hynes; 
day after day Jane heard all this and endured it; 
endured, moreover, her father’s stern high-handed- 
ness—and still kept silent. 

The days passed. Preparations for the wedding 
went swiftly on. The banns were called; presents 
and congratulations came; guests were bidden to 
the feast; Hannah’s tongue wearied; Hynes (like 
many others—taking Jane’s silence for consent), 
grew jubilant; and Jane herself? “Oh, what about 
Jane?” said her friends; and their word just here 
may stand. A fool she was, with her head full of 
nonsense, going about the house with her face like 
a corpse, an’ mumblin’ an’ mutterin’ to herself. 
Oh, ay! A fool she was—a fool! What better 
match than Hynes could any girl wish for? He had 
faults—ay, so had every man. “Serve Jane right if 
she missed him—the fool!” 

Poor Jane! She was fallen on evil tongues and 
evil days. And yet she was only a poor, weak 
woman, striving feebly to do right. Only a poor, 
weak woman. Ah! she knew herself to be pitiably 


weak. Might strength, great strength be given to 
her. . 


. . Ah! how happy she had once been. Ah! 
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the bitter change a few dark hours had brought. 

So the days passed, and at last came the wedding- 
day. The carriage (the day before it had gone 
dolefully through Bunn town as a funeral coach) 
was at the door. The bridegroom, arrayed glori- 
ously, and radiant as the morning, had come. In 
the house of the Fallons was joy and laughter. 

“Time to start,” was the cry. Bring forth the 
bride. ... Eh? What was that? Jane not in her 
room! Not dressed! Where in glory then——? 
Great bustle, great search; hands up everywhere; 
bewilderment on every face. No wedding? No 
breakfast? No meat! No drink! Oh, absurd! 
Jane must be found! 

High and low they searched. No Jane any- 
where. Out they all went; searched up and down, 
started even, some of them, to peer half-heartedly 
into ditches and bogholes. No; Jane was lost. 

“She’s drowned herself!” cried Hannah. “I know 
it. She’s had death in her face this week. Oh, 
Lord, Lord!” she sobbed, and ran wildly into the 
fields; there suddenly came upon Jane, dressed in 
her work-a-day garments calmly weeding in her 
little garden patch. 

“What’s this; what’s this?” cried Hannah. “What 
new foolishness is this? Come in! Come in!” 

Jane tightened her lips, and went on weeding. 

Then Hannah shook her. 

“Come in, I tell ye!” cried she; “before half the 
townland is here to jeer at ye. Come in! it’s too 
late now to repent. Come!” 

Jane shook her head. 

“You're not coming?” cried Hannah. 

“No.” 

“You'll disgrace us all!” cried Hannah. “Niver 
again can we lift our heads in Gorteen. Oh, you 
miserable fool!” shrieked she, and ran to spread the 
news. But Jane worked on, her face very pale and 
plain below her shining black hair. 

What was this? her mother panted. What was 
this? She would be late—the breakfast would be 
spoilt; all her lovely cooking be lost. 

Her father came, took her roughly by the arm, 
and pointed toward the house. “Go in an’ dress 
yourself,” said he. “March! Be ready inside 
fifteen minutes.” 

“No, father,” said Jane. 

“Do as I bid ye!” 

“No—you'll kill me first.” 

“Do you want me to raise a scene?” shouted 
Fallon. “D’ye dare to defy me? Defy me! 
Quick! in with ye!” With both hands he gripped 
her and strove to pull her towards the house. 
“Quick! in with ye!” he shouted. 

“No, father—with God’s help, no.” 

The guests came hurrying up, among them the 
bridegroom. Hynes stepped forward and took 
Fallon by the arm. 

“Stand back,” said he, “stand back, Fallon; let 
go herarms, I tell ye. Jane,” he went on, and took 
her hands, “look me in the face and answer the 
truth. Here before all of us say that ye won’t 
marry me. Say it, Jane.” 


So Jane lifted her eyes, a great sob in her throat, 
and her lips prayerless; lifted her eyes and looked 
at Hynes, and at sight of him, his manhood, his 
glory and beauty, she suddenly lost strength, and 
she went in and married him. 
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TREASURE TROVE: REVIVING OLD FAVORITES 








The Milkmaia’s Songesssesserses Sydney Dobell 

Turn, turn, for my cheeks they burn; 

Turn by the dale, my Harry! 

Fill pail, fill pail, 

He has turned by the dale, 

And there by the stile waits Harry. 

Fill, fill, 

Fill, pail, fill, 

For there by the stile waits Harry ! 

The world may go round, the world may stand still, 
But I can milk and marry. 

Fill pail, 

I can milk and marry. 

Wheugh, Wheugh! 

Oh, if we two 

Stood down there now by the water, 

I know who'd carry me over the ford 

As brave as a soldier, as proud as a lord, 
Though I don’t live over the water. 

Wheugh, wheugh ! he’s whistling through — 
He’s whistling ‘‘ The Farmer’s Daughter.” 
Give down, give down, 

My crumpled brown ! 

He shall not take the road to the town, 

For I'll meet him beyond the water. 

Give down, give down, 

My crumpled brown! 

And send me to my Harry. 

The folks 0’ towns 

May have silken gowns, 

But I can milk and marry, 

Fill, pail, 

I can milk and marry. 

Wheugh, wheugh! he has whistled through — 
He has whistled through the water. 

Fill, fill, with a will, a will, 

For he’s whistled through the water, 

And he’s whistling down 

The way to the town, 

And it’s not ‘‘ The Farmer’s Daughter”! 
Churr, churr! goes the cockchafer, 

I’m too late for my Harry! 

And oh, if he goes a-soldiering, 

The cows they may low, the bells they may ring 
But I’ll neither milk nor marry — 

Fill, pail, 

Neither milk nor marry. 

My brow beats on thy flank, Fill pail, 

Give down, good wench, give down! 

I know the primrose bank, Fill pail, 

Between him and the town. 

Give down, good wench, give down, Fill pail, 
And he shall not reach the town! 

Strain, strain, he’s whistling again, 

He’s nearer by half a mile. 

More, more! Oh, never before 
Were you such a weary while! 
Fill, fill! he’s crossed the hill, 
I can see him down by the stile, 
He’s passed the hay, he’s coming this way, 
He’s coming to me, my Harry! 
Give silken gowns to the folk o’ towns, 

He’s coming to me, my Harry! 
There’s not so grand a dame in the land, 
That she walks to-night with Harry! 
Come late, come soon, come sun, come moon, 
Oh, I can milk and marry, 








Fill pail, 
I can milk and marry. 




















































Wheugh, wheugh ! he has whistled through, 
My Harry! my lad! my lover! 

Set the sun and fall the dew, 

Heigh-ho, merry world, what’s to do 

That you’re smiling over and over? 

Up on the hill and down in the dale, 

And along the tree-tops over the vale 


- Shining over and over, 


Low in the grass and high on the bough, 
Shining over and over, 

O world, have you ever a lover? 

You were so dull and cold just now, 

O world, have you ever a lover? 

I could not see a leaf on the tree, 

And now I could count them, one, two, three, 
Count them over and over, 

Leaf from leaf like lips apart, 

Like lips apart for a lover. 

And the hill-side beats with my beating heart, 
And the apple-tree blushes all over, 

And the May bough touched me and made me start. 
And the wind breathes warm like a lover. 


Pull, pull! and the pail is full, 

And milking’s done and over. 

Who would not sit here under the tree? 
What a fair, fair thing’s a green field to see ! 
Brim, brim, to the rim, ah me! 

I have set my pail on the daisies ! 

It seems so light — can the sun be set? 

The dew must be heavy, my cheeks are wet, 

I could cry to have hurt the daisies ! 

Harry is near, Harry is near. 

My heart’s as sick as if he were here, 

My lips are burning, my cheeks are wet; 

He hasn’t uttered a word as yet, 

But the air’s astir with his praises. 

My Harry! 

The air’s astir with your praises. 

He has scaled the rock by the pixy’s stone, 
He’s among the kingcups — he picks me one, 
I love the grass that I tread upon 

When I go to my Harry! 

He has jumped the brook, he has climbed the knowe, 
There’s never a faster foot I know, 

But still he seems to tarry. 

O Harry! O Harry! my love, my pride, 

My heart is leaping, my arms are wide! 

Roll up, roll up, you dull hillside, 

Roll up, and bring my Harry! 

They may talk of glory over the sea, 

But Harry’s alive, and Harry’s for me, 

My love, my lad, my Harry! 

Come spring, come winter, come sun, come snow, 
What cares Dolly, whether or no, 

While I can milk and marry? 

Right or wrong, and wrong or right, 

Quarrel who quarrel, and fight who fight, 

But Ill bring my pail home every night 

To love, and home, and Harry! 

We'll drink our can, we’ll eat our cake, 
There’s beer in the barrel, there’s bread in the bake, 
The world may sleep, the world may wake, 
But I shall milk and marry, 

And marry, 

I shall milk and marry. 
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Tt Never Comes Againesescecececcceee Richard Henry Stoddard Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 





There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain; 






















































But when y outh, the dream, departs, Something beautiful is vanished, 
It takes something from our hearts, And we sigh for it in vain; 
And it never comes again. We behold it everywhere, 
We are stronger, and are better, On the earth, and in the air; 
Under manhood’s sterner reign ; But it never comes again. 
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It looked extremely rocky for the Mudville nine that day ; 
The score stood two to four, with but an inning left to play. 
So, when Cooney died at second, and Burrows did the same, 
A pallor wreathed the features of the patrons of the game. 


A straggling few got up to go, leaving there the rest, 

With that hope which springs eternal within the human breast, 
For they thought: ‘‘ If only Casey could get a whack at that,” 
They'd put up even money now, with Casey at the bat. 


But Flynn preceded Casey, and likewise so did Blake, 

And the former was a puddin’, and the latter was a fake. 

So on that stricken multitude a deathlike silence sat, 

For there seemed but little chance of Casey’s getting to the bat. 


But Flynn let drive a ‘‘ single,” to the wonderment of all, 

And the much-despised Blakey ‘‘ tore the cover off the ball.” 
And when the dust had lifted, and they saw what had occurred, 
There was Blakey safe at second, and Flynn a-huggin’ third. 


Then, from the gladdened multitude went up a joyous yell, 
It rumbled in the mountain tops, it rattled in the dell ; 

It struck upon the hillside and rebounded on the flat ; 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to the bat. 


There was ease in Casey’s manner as he stepped into his place, 
There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a smile on Casey’s face ; 
And, when responding to the cheers, he lightly doffed his hat, 
No stranger in the crowd could doubt twas Casey at the bat. 


Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed his hands with dirt, 
Five thousand tongues applauded when he wiped them on his shirt; 
Then, when the writhing pitcher ground the ball into his hip, 
Defiance glanced in Casey’s eye, a sneer curled Casey’s lip. 


And now the leather-covered sphere came hurtling through the air, 
And Casey stood a-watchin’ it in mighty grandeur there. 
Close by the sturdy batsman the ball unheeded sped ; 

‘* That ain’t my style,” said Casey. ‘‘ Strike one,” the umpire said. 


From the benches, black with people, there went up a muffled roar, 
Like the beating of storm waves on the stern and distant shore ; 

Kill him! kill the umpire!” shouted someone on the stand ; 

And it’s likely they’d have killed him had not Casey raised his hand. 


7 
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With a smile of Christian charity great Casey's visage shone ; 
He stilled the rising tumult, he made the game go on; 

He signaled to the pitcher, and once more the spheroid flew ; 
But Casey still ignored it, and the umpire said, ‘‘ Strike two.” 


‘* Fraud !” cried the maddened thousands, and the echo answered ‘‘Fraud !” 
But one scornful look from Casey and the audience was awed ; 
They saw his face grow stern and cold, they saw his muscles strain, 
And they knew that Casey wouldn’t let the ball go by again. 


The sneer is gone from Casey’s lips, his teeth are clenched in hate. 
He pounds with cruel vengeance his bat upon the plate ; 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and now he lets it go, 

And now the air is shattered by the force of Casey’s blow. 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun is shining bright, 
The band is playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts are light ; 

And somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere children shout, 
But there is no joy in Mudville; mighty Casey has struck out! 













* This poem, which is reprinted here by request, has gone the rounds of the newspapers from time to time, generally 
minus the first five verses. The locality, as originally given, is Mudville, not Boston; the latter was substituted to give the 


poem local color. 
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HERMANN THE GREAT 
A WORLD-WIDE CELEBRITY....+.seeeeeeeseeeees THE INDEPENDENT 


Alexander Herrmann, undoubtedly the best- 
known “magician” in the world, died in December 
at Rochester, N. Y., in the fifty-third year of his age. 
His father and his brother Carl were also remark- 
able for skill in sleight-of-hand tricks, and, in com- 
pany with the latter, Alexander was first introduced 
to the public, despite the objection of his parents, 
who did not want him to make his living by per- 
forming tricks. But in 1867 he dissolved partner- 
ship with his brother and made his first appearance 
as a “star.” Since then he has traveled all over 
India, Siam, China, Russia, Europe, Africa, and 
North and South America, earning and spending 
several fortunes on the way and exciting every- 
where the greatest wonder by his feats of legerde- 
main. He received many distinctions from great 
people, among them the Order of Mahella from the 
King of Spain, and a decoration from the King of 
Portugal. Herrmann and his wife, who has always 
aided at his performances, during the last few years, 
have lived in the most lavish way. They owned a 
steam yacht and special private traveling cars, and 
four famous horses which always accompanied them 
on their trips through the country. These they 
were accustomed to drive about the small towns be- 
fore the performances to count the pawnbrokers’ 
shops and see if they furnished bargains in jewelry. 
This prodigality was not of a selfish kind, for Herr- 
mann annually distributed large sums of money in 
the aid of unfortunate theatrical people, and even 
the day before his death gave a benefit for the waifs 
of the State Industrial School of Rochester. 
Every one knows of his humor, his innumerable 
practical jokes and his most wonderful tricks; but 
perhaps his chief attraction to many people has been 
the frank denial that magic or supernatural powers 
has had anything to do with his exhibitions. 





VERDI THE COMPOSER 
HIS LIFE AND WORK..ce-seeeseeeeseces THE ANGELUS MAGAZINB 


Who has not heard of Verdi! His operas have 
carried fame into every land—Il Trovatore, La 
Traviata, Rigoletto, Aida, Otello, and others to the 
number of nearly thirty. He has no peer in Italy. 
Bellini, perhaps, would have been; but Bellini, 
composer of the Sonnambula and Norma, 
died before his genius had had schooling and age 
to develop and ripen it. A friend who has met Verdi 
in his profession, tells us that he is gruff, but very 
sincere in his manner; and they say that he has made 
many a prima donna weep by his harsh criticisms in 
the preparation of an opera for its initial production. 
But Italians at large love him, and even those whom 
he has made weep could not but admire his sincerity, 
soon forgetting his disheartening reproofs. 

Fortunino Giuseppe Francesco Verdi, though 
born at Boneola, near Busseto (Pharma), October 
9, 1813, seems liable to live out the century. He is 
the son of an innkeeper of his native village, wherein 
be became an organist at the age of ten years. He 
studied with local musicians at Boneole, and then 
at Busseto, where Ferdinando Provesi, maestro di 


capella and organist at the cathedral, was his chief 
teacher. He was helped also by one Antonio 
}arezzi, a prosperous tradesman, with whom his 
father dealt for years, and who took a lively interest 
in the boy. In 1831, when Verdi was eighteen, 
Barezzi prevailed upon others to help raise a purse 
to send him to study in Milan. But when the 
young musician applied for a scholarship at the 
Conservatory there, Basilj, who was then director 
of the institution, saw too little talent in him to war- 
rant his admission, and Verdi consequently began 
private lessons in composition and instrumentation 
under Larigna of the La Scala. In 1833, he was 
invited upon the death of Provesi, to fill the posi- 
tion of organist and maestro di capella at the cathe- 
dral in Busseto, and to be conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, as had been the original agree- 
ment when the purse was raised to send him to 
Milan. The Societe Filarmonica welcomed him, 
but the church wardens refused, and then the Filar- 
monica withdrew its orchestra from the cathedral; 
so hot was the feeling that the society was sup- 
pressed for the time being. 

Verdi married Margherita Barezzi, his benefac- 
tor’s daughter, in 1836; and in 1838, with his wife, 
two children and a new opera, set out for Milan. 
At La Scala his Oberto, conte di S. Bonifacio, was 
brought out successfully in 1839. His “Un giorno 
di regno” failed in 1840, but in 1842, his Nebacco 
made a resounding success, and founded a reputa- 
tion which was increased by I Lombardi and Ernani. 
Then followed fiascos and successes, interrupted 
only by the triumph of Luisa Miller, in Naples, in 
1849, until in 1851 his most brilliant period was 
ushered in by Rigoletto in Milan. Il Trovatore and 
La Traviata followed, the latter being generally 
considered his finest and most successful work. 
Aida (Cairo, 1871), was his first grand success after 
La Traviata, and was a turning point towards a 
more elaborate style, as William Tell was in the 
career of Rossini. Almost equally successful was 
his Manzoni Requiem; and then followed Otello, 
produced at Milan, February 5, 1887. The Re- 
quiem was performed at Milan, May 22, 1864. 
Verdi has written other sacred music and 
miscellaneous compositions to a _ considerable 
number. He stands for warmth, heroic and 
tragic effects. His vast knowledge of the 
human voice was of wonderful assistance to him 
in his career. His immense popularity, in spite of 
his shortcomings and his excesses, rests mainly 
upon the genuine passionate warmth and dramatic 
power of his music. He has seen during his fifty- 
five years of professional life many musicians appear 
and disappear, even to Wagner, who, though born in 
the same year, has been dead nearly fourteen years. 





THE FRENCH IMMORTALS 


CHAUTAUQUAN 


JOHN GENNINGS. cesses cccececceereccesseeseeese THE 


The Academy at the present moment has only 
thirty-six members out of'a possible forty; for the 
chairs made vacant by the deaths of Alexandre 
Dumas, Jules Simon, Léon Say, and Challemel-Lo- 
cour have not yet been filled. Thechairof Alexandre 












































Dumas has already been competed for. On June 28 
last several candidates, among them MM. Emile 
Zola, Jean Aicard, and Barbouc, presented them- 
selves, but after eight days of fruitless scrutiny and 
examination the election was, in despair, postponed 
to an indefinite date. M. Zola obtained the largest 
number of votes, ten at the first ballot, afterward 
eleven, and ther fourteen; but in the final ballot he 
could muster only eight. At the same meeting, al- 
though the academicians could not decide upon a 
successor to Alexandre Dumas, they elected M. 
Gaston Paris, a celebrated philologist and professor 
of dead languages at the College of France, to an- 
other vacant chair. ; 

M. Gaston Paris is therefore the most recently 
elected academician. The oldest, and by his age 
and date of election the father of the academicians, 
is M. Ernest Legouvé, who was born in Paris Feb- 
ruary 15, 1807, and elected to the Academy in 1855. 
M. Legouvé, although he never produced any work 
of the first order, is a man who does the greatest 
honor to French men of letters. In collaboration 
with Scribe he produced Adrienne Lecouvreur and 

3ataille des Dames at the Comédie Frangaise, and 

these are still in the repertoire of the Comédie 
Francaise. He produced other plays and several 
romances, pamphlets, and ethical studies and criti- 
cisms, and he has varied this heavier work by books 
on fencing, an art in which he is a past master, and 
is considered so much an expert that he has-been 
many times chosen as umpire in questions of duels. 

After M. Legouvé the oldest member of the 
Academy is the Duc de Broglie, who has been not 
only a brilliant writer but has played a prominent 
part in political and diplomatic affairs in France. 
Although the Duc de Broglie has published many 
interesting works, such as Etudes Morals et Litté- 
raires, Frederic II. et Marie Therése, Questions de 
Religion et d’ Histoire, Le Secret du Roi, Historie et 
Diplomatie, etc., he is known to fame rathef for 
his share in the government at the time of the fall of 
M. Thiers, May 24, 1873. 

Let us now examine the career of the other 
academicians, taking them always in order of date 
of election. M. Emile Ollivier was elected on April 
7, 1870, when he had been a minister of justice three 
months. The Academy was accused of gross flat- 
tery in this case, for M. Ollivier’s literary qualifica- 
tions were decided flimsy. It was therefore the 
powerful minister, he who was going to declare war 
against Prussia “with a light heart,” as he himself 
said a few months later, that the Academy intended 
to recognize and not the writer. M. Ollivier enjoys 
the peculiar distinction of being the only academi- 
cian who has not been solemnly received in public. 
After the national disaster of the war of 1870-71, for 
which the responsibility rested in a great measure 
on M. Ollivier, the Academy did not dare to proceed 
with his public reception, and apparently the idea of 
performing the ceremony has been finally aban- 
doned. 

The Duc d’ Aumale, elected December 30, 1871, 
is the fourth son of Louis Philippe and Queen Marie 
Amélie. He has published a History of the Princes 
of Condé. Some years ago he earned the gratitude 
of the Academy by presenting to it his superb cha- 
teau at Chantilly—truly a princely gift. 

M. Alfred Méziéres, elected January 29, 1874, is 
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professor at the Sorbonne, Republican deputy for 
the department of Meurtheet-Moselle, and president 


of the Parisian Journalists’ Association. He is one 
of the most sympathetic personages of the Parisian 
world and a great Shakespearean scholar. 

M. Gaston Boissier, elected June 8, 1876, is pro- 
fessor of Latin oratory at the College of France 
and has been for some time permanent secretary of 
the Academy. He is considered the most erudite 
Latin scholar in France. 

M. Victorien Sardou, elected June 7, 1877, is the 
celebrated dramatic author who has produced “Les 
Pattes de Mouche (1860), Nos Intimes (1861), Nos 
Bons Villageois (1866), Fernande (1870), Patrie 
(1869), Rabagas (1872), a comedy produced at the 
Vaudeville which by reason of the transparent and 
disparaging allusions to Gambetta raised a furious 
storm, L’ Oncle Sam, which was at first forbidden 
by the censors for fear of diplomatic complications 
with the United States, Daniel Rochat (1880), 
Divorgons (1880), Fédora (1882), Théodora (1884), 
La Tosca (1887), Thermidor (1891), the great play 
which provoked a tumult at the Comédie Frangaise 
and was suppressed after the third representation, 
although it has been reproduced recently and played 
without restriction or objection, Madame Sans- 
Géne, etc., etc. 

Le Duc d’ Audiffret-Pasquier, elected December 
24, 1878, is an academician who has produced noth- 
ing. He has no work to show and malevolent 
satirists have even alleged that he does not know 
how to spell. 

Worthy to be bracketed with the duke is M. Ed- 
mund Rousse, elected May 13, 1880. He is a re- 
tired lawyer and his only published work is a volume 
of his own speeches. 

M. Sully-Prudhomme, elected December 8, 1881, 
is a charming poet whose literary budget is pretty 
considerable, but who is known to fame by a single 
poem, Le Vase Brisé, which is veritably a little 
masterpiece of style. 

M. Victor Cherbuliez, elected on the same day as 
M. Prudhomme, is of Swiss origin. He was pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin literature at the University 
of Geneva, has published several novels of note, and 
has done a great deal of work for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. 

Monseigneur Perraud, bishop of Autun, elected 
June 8, 1882, was destined at first for a university 
career. He entered the normal school in the “let- 
ters” section in 1847, but it was not long before he 
quit teaching to take orders. He has published an 
important study, Contemporary Ireland (1862), pas- 
toral addresses, etc. 

M. Edouard Pailleron, elected December 7, 1882, 
is the son-in-law of M. Buloz, the late editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. He is a fairly successful 
writer for the stage. 

M. Francois Coppée, elected February 21, 1884, 
is a delightful poet. In 1869 he produced at the 
Odéon Théatre a charming piece in verse, Le Pas- 
sant, which contributed to the then just rising repu- 
tation of Sarah Bernhardt. He has produced two 
great dramas in verse, Severs Corelli and Pour la 
Couronne. 

M. Joseph Bertrand, elected December 4, 1884, 
is a mathematician of first rank. His scientific 
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doors of the Academy of Sciences, of which he is 
now the permanent secretary. 

M. Ludovic Halévy, also elected on December 4, 
1884, is an elegant and spiritual dramatic author. 
With M. Meilhac he successfully produced several 
operettas, among them La Belle Héléne (music by 
Offenbach), Orphée aux Enfers, La Grande Duch- 
esse de Férolstein, La Vie Parisienne, Les Brig- 
ands, and finally the famous Carmen (comic opera 
music by Bozet). His best-known romance is L’ 
Abbé Constantin, which was published in 1882. 

M. Edouard Hervé, elected February 11, 1886, is 
a talented journalist and editor of the Journal, the 
organ of the Orleans family. 

M. Octave Gréard, elected November 18, 1886, is 
vice-rector of the University of Paris, the leading 
educationist in France. 

Le Comte d’ Haussonville, elected January 26, 
1888, is the son of Count Joseph d’ Haussonville, 
who was also amemberof the Academy. Hiselection 
was due more to family influence than to personal 
merit, which, however, is not inconsiderable. 

M. Jules Claretie, elected January 26, 1886, is a 
novelist, a dramatist, a journalist, and at present 
manager of the Comédie Frangaise. 

M. Henri Meilhac, elected January 26, 1886, is 
the well-known collaborator of M. Ludovic Halévy. 

Le Vicomte Melchior de Vogué, elected Novem- 
ber 22, 1888, is an old diplomatist. He has pub- 
lished several historical studies. 

M. de Freycinet, elected December 11, 1890, does 
not possess any claim to literary distinction other 
than that furnished by his numerous speeches made 
during his long political career. 

M. Pierre Loti, elected May 21, 1891, whose real 
name is Julien Viaud, is a naval lieutenant. He has 
published some exotic romances—Aziyadé (a 
Turkish novel), Rarahu (a Polynesian idyl), 
Madame Chrysanthéme, Le Pécheur d’ Islande, 
which was translated into German by Queen Eliza- 
beth of Roumania, etc. 

M. Ernest Lavisse, elected June 2, 1892, is pro- 
fessor of modern history at the Sorbonne. His 
books and speeches have made him very popular 
among the youth of the schools, and he has been 
president of the Scholars’ Association of France. 

Viscomte Henri de Bornier, elected February 2, 
1893, has produced several dramas in verse. 

M. Thureau-Dangin, elected February 2, 1893, 
is an historian who has devoted himself specially to 
the epoch of the Restoration and the reign of Louis 
Philippe. 

M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, elected June 8, 1893, 
represents in the Academy antagonism to the school 
of realistic literature. The harshness of his criti- 
cisms of Zola’s work is well-known. M. Brunetiére 
is at present director of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 

M. José Maria de Heredia, elected February 22, 
1894, is of Cuban origin and a promising poet. 

M. Albert Sorel, elected May 31, 1894, is an old 
statesman who has published several historical 
works little known to the general public. 

M. Paul Bourget, elected May 31, 1894, is the 
youngest member of the Academy, being only forty- 
four years of age. His romances are celebrated, 
but he has pushed to extreme his love of analysis. 
He revels in the scrutiny of love intrigues and the 
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mysteries of conscience; he is the favorite author 
of the young men and women of the France of to- 
day. 

M. Henry Houssaye, elected December 6, 1894, 
is an erudite historian, the son of Arséne Houssaye, 
who, under the title of the Forty-first Fauteuil, pub- 
lished the well-known work in which was given the 
history of an imaginary chair, the forty-first sup- 
posed to be successively occupied since the founda- 
tion of the Academy by celebrated authors to whom 
the “Immortals” denied admission—great men like 
Descartes, Pascal, Moliére, La Rochefoucauld, Le 
Sage, J. J. Rousseau, Diderot, Beaumarchais, Paul 
Louis Courier, Balzac, Lamennais, without count- 
ing Piron, who wrote this as his own epitaph: 

Ci-git Piron qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme académicien 

(Here lies Piron, who was nothing, not even an 

academician), 


and Mably, who said to those who were busy trying 
to get him into the Academy, “If I were a member of 
the Academy they would say, ‘Why is he?” I would 
rather hear them say, ‘Why is he not?’ ” 

M. Jules Lemaitre, elected June 20, 1895, is an old 
student of the normal school and has devoted him- 
self to literary and dramatic criticism. He is a 
writer for the Débats, is a most scathing critic, and 
has had some success at the theatre. 

The death of M. Challemel-Lacour in October 
has made a new vacancy in the Academy, and specu- 
lations as to his successor* are already rife. He was 
best known as president of the National Assembly 
which elected M. Felix Faure to the presidency. 





NAPOLEON SARONY 
A NOTED PHOTOGRAPHER....AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Napoleon Sarony, who died in New York on the 
8th of November, was perhaps the best known por- 
trait photographer in America, and by the profes- 
sion he was also considered to be the leading litho- 
grapher of the.world. He was born in Quebec in 
1821. He was a Frenchman, his father being one of 
the Black Hussars in the Austrian army. He came 
to New York when he was twelve years old. He 
was first in business with Robertson & Co., at No. 
117 Fulton Street, then of the firm of Sarony & 
Major, and later of the firm of Sarony, Major & 
Knapp. He soon amassed a fortune, and retired 
from business in 1858. For the next five or six 
years he traveled in Europe. During the war of 
the rebellion he lost his fortune, and at the close of 
the war he again started business at No. 630 Broad- 
way. A year later he moved to No. 680 Broadway, 
and later to Union Square. Last May he opened 
the present studio at 256 Fifth Avenue. Mr. Sarony 
was the first photographer to introduce background 
in his works and his distinctive genius was in posing 
and lighting. His patrons include the entire list 
of America’s celebrities and visiting notables of the 
past generation. He has photographed over 150,- 
ooo persons of celebrity, from Abraham Lincoln to 
Jim Corbett. His work has been shown at all the 
academies for many years. He was a great artist 
in colors, his charcoal and crayon work was un- 
surpassed, and, what is not generally known of him, 
he was a leader of lithography. 


* André Theuriet, elected since the above was written. 























FACTS AND FIGURES: 


THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 





There are 70,000 workmen, exclusive of engi- 
neers and officers, at work upon the great Trans- 
Siberian railway. When the Siberian railway is 
completed, the journey around the world will oc- 
cupy not more than forty days, and the cost of trans- 
portation will not exceed $400. 








There are fifty-two penitentiaries and over 
17,000 jails in the United States. They cost $500,- 
000,000 to build them. Over 900,000 persons were 
incarcerated in the year 1892. The criminal ex- 
pense to the country is not less than one hundred 
millions annually. 


The first thermometer was made in 1621 by 
a Dutch physicist named*Cornelius Van Drebbell, 
and consisted of a tube filled with air closed at its 
upper end and dipping at its other extremity, which 
was open, in a bottle of nitric acid diluted with 
water. As the temperature rose or fell the air in 
the tube increased or grew less in volume, and con- 
sequently the liquid descended or rose. 





The public debt of France is the largest in the 
world and amounts to about $8,000,000,000. 





The date of the earliest certain account of the 
modern writing pen is 636. Steel pens were first 
made by Wise, in England, in 1803. Quills, how- 
ever, were used for writing in the fifth century. 








It costs $500,000,000 every week to run the 
‘ re) B 
world’s railways. 


The skin of the whale is from two inches to 
two feet thick, and the skin of a large specimen 
weighs 30 tons. The rhinoceros is the thickest- 
skinned quadruped, with a hide so tough as to re- 
sist the claws of the lion or tiger, the sword, or the 
balls of the old-fashioned musket. 





Soap has been in use for 3,000 years, and is 
twice mentionedinthe Bible. Afewyearsago a soap- 
boiler’s shop was discovered in Pompeii, having 
been buried beneath the terrible rain of ashes that 
fell upon that city 79 A.D. The soap found in the 
shop had not lost all its efficacy, although it had 
been buried 1,800 years. 








From an investigation as to the cause of 
4,790 cases of poverty it is learned that 38.2 per 
cent. of the number was due to old age; 27.3 to 
physical infirmity and 5.10 per cent was the result 
of accident and sickness. 





The longest tunnel in the world is St. Goth- 
ard, which is 48,840 feet. The next longest are 
Mount Cenis, 39,850 feet; Hoosac, 25,080 feet; 
Severn, 22,992 feet; Nochistongs, 21,659 feet; 
Sutis, 21,120 feet. 


The art of printing, according to Du Halde 
and the missionaries, was practiced in China nearly 
50 years before the Christian era. In the time of 
Confucius, B. C. 500, books were made of bamboo, 
and about 150 years after Christ paper was first 
made. 








The phrase “to give the cold shoulder” is said 
to have originated in a practice once common in 





France and during Norman days in England also. 
When a guest had outstayed his welcome, instead 
of the haunch of mutton or venison usually served 
at dinner, a cold shoulder of mutton was placed 
before him as a hint that he had better go. 


The deepest hole in the world has been bored 
in Silesia. It has reached a depth of 6,520 feet, and 
passes through eighty-three beds of coal. 





Shakespeare’s longest play is Hamlet; it con- 
tains 4,058 lines; the shortest is the Comedy of 
Errors, with 1,807 lines. 





The brain of an ant is larger in proportion 
to its size than that of any other known creature, 








The German Empress possesses a unique tea 
service. The tea tray has been beaten out of an 
old Prussia half-penny, the teapot is made out of a 
German farthing, and the tiny cups are made from 
coins of different German principalities. 





In China, “the land of opposites,” the dials 
of clocks are made to turn round, while the hands 
stand still. 


If all the factories in Lancashire, England, 
should work day and night, producing 155,000,000 
miles of thread every twelve hours (the usual out- 
put of one day), it would take them 200 years to spin 
a thread long enough to reach from the earth to the 
nearest of the fixed stars! 





Organ-grinders in Vienna are not allowed to 
play in the morning or evening—only between mid- 
day and sunset. 


Mosaic floors, laid with small pieces of dif- 
ferent-colored stones in regular patterns, were 
known to the Egyptians 2300 B. C. In Babylon 
floors of this kind dated from 1100 B. C. 








As long ago as 1528 the gunmakers of Ger- 
many made a cannon seventeen feet in length, which 
carried a ball weighing 160 pounds. 

The Tyrol has 1,279 taverns with 40,000 


beds. The number of tourists last year was 32I,- 
595, who spent 10,250,000 florins. 








The word pecuniary originally meant. “an 
ox.” In very early Roman times oxen were the 
medium of-exchange, the ox being a unit of value. 
The first Roman coins bore the image of an ox, 
hence pecus signified alike an ox and money. 








It is stated that sixty-seven daily news- 
papers have been started and have died in New 
York City alone within the last sixty years, involv- 
ing the loss of over $25,000,000. 


In Europe the number of inhabitants to the 
square mile is 95; in Asia it is 48; in Africa it is 15; 
in America it is 8; in Oceanica and the polar regions 
it is 3; in Australia only 1. Accordingly Europe 





contains for each of its inhabitants 2.8 hectares of 
land; Asia 5.2 hectares; Africa, 17.6 hectares; 
Oceanica and the polar regions, 84.0 hectares; 
America, 31.2 hectares; Australia, 235.6 hectares. 
(A hectare is equal to 2,741 acres.) 





























LEGENDS OF THE CATSKILL COUNTRY 
CHARLES M, SKINNER..... MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF OUR OWN LAND® 
THE REVENGE OF SHANDAKEN 

On the rock platform where the Catskill moun- 
tain-house now stands, commanding one of the 
fairest views in the world, old chief Shandaken set 
his wigwam,—for it is a mistake to suppose that 
barbarians are indifferent to beauty,—and there his 
daughter, Lotowana, was sought in marriage by his 
braves. She, however, kept faith to an early vow 
exchanged with a young chief of the Mohawks. A 
suitor who was particularly troublesome was Norse- 
reddin, proud, morose, dark-featured, a stranger to 
the red man, a descendant, so he claimed, from 
Egyptian kings, and who lived by himself on 
Kaaterskill Creek, appearing among white settle- 
ments but rarely. 

On one of his visits to Catskill, a tavern-lounging 
Dutchman wagered him a thousand golden crowns 
that he could not win Lotowana, and, stung by 
avarice as well as inflamed by passion, Norsereddin 
laid new siege to her heart. Still the girl refused 
to listen, and Shandaken counselled him to be con- 
tent with the smiles of others, thereby so angering 
the Egyptian that he assailed the chief and was 
driven from the camp with blows; but on the day of 
Lotowana’s wedding with the Mohawk he returned, 
and in a honeyed speech asked leave to give a jewel 
to the bride to show that he had stifled jealousy and 
ill will, The girl took the handsome box he gave 
her and drew the cover, when a spring flew forward, 
driving into her hand the poisoned tooth of a snake 
that had been affixed to it. The venom was strong, 
and in a few minutes Lotowana lay dead at her 
husband’s feet. 

Though the Egyptian had disappeared into the 
forest directly on the acceptance of his treacherous 
gift, twenty braves set off in pursuit, and overtaking 
him on the Kalberg, they dragged him back to the 
rock where father and husband were bewailing the 
maid’s untimely end. A pile of fagots was heaped 
within a few feet of the precipice edge, and tying 
their captive on them, they applied the torch, danc- 
ing about with cries of exultation as the shrieks of 
the wretch echoed from the cliffs. The dead girl 
was buried by the mourning tribe, while the ashes of 
Norsereddin were left to be blown abroad. On the 
day of his revenge Shandaken left his ancient 
dwelling-place, and his camp-fires never glimmered 
afterward on the front of Ontiora. 


CONDEMNED TO THE NOOSE 

Ralph Sutherland, who, early in the last century, 
occupied a stone house a mile from Leeds, in the 
Catskills, was a man of morose and violent disposi- 
tion, whose servant, a Scotch girl, was virtually a 
slave, inasmuch as she was bound to work for him 
without pay until she had refunded to him her pas- 
sage-money to this country. Becoming weary of 
bondage and of the tempers of her master, the girl 
ran away. The man set off in a raging chase, and 
she had not gone far before Sutherland overtook 
her, tied her by the wrists to his horse’s tail, and 
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y. Afterward, he 
swore that the girl stumbled against the horse’s 
legs, so frightening the animal that it rushed off 
madly, pitching him out of the saddle and dashing 
the servant to death on rocks and trees; yet, know- 
ing how ugly-tempered he could be, his neighbors 
were better inclined to believe that he had driven 
the horse into a gallop, intending to drag the girl 
for a short distance, as a punishment, and to rein up 
before he had done serious mischief. On this sup- 
position he was arrested, tried, and sentenced to die 
on the scaffold. 

The tricks of circumstantial evidence, together 
with pleas advanced by influential relatives of the 
prisoner, induced the court to delay sentence until 
the culprit should be ninety-nine years old, but it 
was ordered that, while released on his own recog- 
nizance, in the interim, he should keep a hangman’s 
noose about his neck and show himself before the 
judges in Catskill once every year, to prove that he 
wore his badge of infamy and kept his crime in 
mind, This sentence he obeyed, and there were 
people living recently who claimed to remember 
him as he went about with a silken cord knotted at 
his throat. He was always alone, he seldom spoke, 
his rough, imperious manner had departed. Only 
when children asked him what the rope was for 
would his lips seem to quiver, and then he would 
hurry away. After dark his house was avoided, for 
gossips said that a shrieking woman passed it 
nightly, tied at the tail of a giant horse with fiery 
eyes and smoking nostrils; that a skeleton in a 
winding sheet had been found there; that a curious 
thing, somewhat like a woman, had been known to 
sit on his garden wall, with lights shining from her 
finger-tips, uttering unearthly laughter; and that 
domestic animals reproached the man by groaning 
and howling beneath his windows. 

These beliefs he knew, yet he neither grieved, nor 
scorned, nor answered when he was told of them. 
Years sped on. Every year deepened his reserve 
and loneliness, and some began to whisper that he 
would take his own way out of the world, though 
others answered that men who were born to be 
hanged would never be drowned; but a new repubiic 
was created; new laws were made; new judges sat 
to minister them; so, on Ralph Sutherland’s ninety- 
ninth birthday anniversary, there were none who 
would accuse him or execute sentence. He lived 
yet another year, dying in 1801. But was it from 
habit, or was it in self-punishment and remorse, that 
he never took off the cord? for when he drew his 
last breath, though it was in his own house, his 
throat was still encircled by the hangman’s rope. 


began the homeward journey 


THE BAKER’S DOZEN 


Baas (Boss) Volckert Jan Pietersen Van Amster- 
dam kept a bakeshop in Albany, and lives in history 
as the man who invented New Year cakes and made 
gingerbread babies in the likeness of his own fat 
offspring. Good churchman though he was, the 
bane of his life-was the fear of being bewitched, and 
perhaps it was to keep out evil spirits, who might 
make one last effort to gain the mastery over him, 





















ere he turned the customary leaf with the incoming 
year, that he had primed himself with an extra glass 
of spirits on the last night of 1654. His sales had 
been brisk, and as he sat in his little shop, meditating 
comfortably on the gains he would make when his 
harmless rivals—the knikkerbakkers (bakers of 
marbles)—sent for their usual supply of olie-koeks 
and mince-pies on the morrow, he was startled by a 
sharp rap, and an ugly old woman entered. “Give 
me a dozen New Year’s cookies!” she cried, in a 
shrill voice. 

“Vell, den, you needn’ sbeak so loud. 
den.” 

“A dozen!” she screamed. 
Here are only twelve.” 

“Vell, den, dwalf is a dozen.” 

“One more! I want a dozen.” 

“Vell, den, if you vant anodder, go to’de duyvil 
and ged it.” 

Did the hag take him at his word? She left the 
shop, and from that time it seemed as if poor 
Volckert was bewitched, indeed, for his cakes were 
stolen; his bread was so light that it went up the 
chimney, when it was not so heavy that it fell 
through the oven; invisible hands plucked bricks 
from that same oven and pelted him until he was 
blue; his wife became deaf, his children went un- 
kempt, and his trade went elsewhere. Thrice the 
old woman reappeared, and each time was sent 
anew to the devil; but at last, in despair, the baker 
called on Saint Nicolaus to come and advise him. 
His call was answered with startling quickness, for, 
almost while he was making it, the venerable patron 
of Dutch feasts stood before him. The good soul 
advised the trembling man to be move generous in 
his dealings with his fellows, and after a lecture on 
charity he vanished, when, lo! the old woman was 
there in his place. 

She repeated her demand for one more cake, and 
Volckert Jan Pietersen, etc., gave it, whereupon she 
exclaimed, “The spell is broken, and from this time 
a dozen is thirteen!” Taking from the counter a 
gingerbread effigy of Saint Nicolaus, she made the 
astonished Dutchman lay his hand upon it and 
swear to give more liberal measure in the future. 
So, until thirteen new States arose from the ruins of 
the colonies,—when the shrewd Yankees restored 
the original measure,—thirteen made a_baker’s 
dozen. 


I aind teaf, 


“Give me a dozen. 


POKEPSIE 


The name of this town has forty-two spellings in 
old records, and with singular pertinacity in ill- 
doing, the inhabitants have fastened on it the 
longest and clumsiest of all. It comes from the 
Mohegan words Apo-keep-sink, meaning a safe, 
pleasant harbor. Harbor it might be for canoes, 
but for nothing bigger, for it was only the little cove 
that was so called between Call Rock and Adder 
Cliff,—the former indicating where settlers awaiting 
passage hailed the masters of vessels from its top, 
and the latter taking its name from the snakes that 
abounded there. 

Hither came a band of Delawares with Pequot 
captives, among them a young chief to whom had 
been offered not only life but leadership if he would 
renounce his tribe, receive the mark of the turtle on 
his breast, and become a Delaware. On his refusal, 
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he was bound to a tree, and was about to undergo 
the torture, when a girl among the listeners sprang 
to his side. She, too, was a Pequot, but the turtle 
totem was on her bosom, and when she begged his 
life, because they had been betrothed, the captors 
paused to talk of it. She had chosen well the time 
to interfere, for a band of Hurons was approaching, 
and even as the talk went on their yell was heard in 
the wood. Instant measures for defense were 
taken, and in the fight that followed both chief and 
maiden were forgotten; but, though she cut the 
cords that bound him, they were separated in the 
confusion, he disappearing, she falling captive to the 
Hurons, who, sated with blood, retired from the 
field. In the fantastic disguise of a wizard the 
young Pequot entered their camp soon after, and on 
being asked to try his enchantments for the cure of 
a.young woman, he entered her tent, showing no 
surprise at finding her to be the maiden of his choice, 
who was suffering from nothing worse than nerves, 
due to the excitement of the battle. Left alone with 
his patient, he disclosed his identity, and planned a 
way of escape that proved effective on that very 
night, for, though pursued by the angry Hurons, 
the couple reached “safe harbor,® thence making 
their way to their own country in the east, where 
they were married. 


WHY SPUYTEN DUYVIL IS SO NAMED 


The tide-water creek that forms the upper 
boundary of Manhattan Island is known to dwellers 
in tenements round about as “Spittin’ Divvle.” The 
proper name of it is Spuyten Duyvil, and this, in 
turn, is the compression of a celebrated boast by 
Anthony Van Corlaer. This redoubtable gentle- 
man, famous for fat, long wind, and long whiskers, 
was trumpeter for the garrison at New Amsterdam, 
which his countryman had just bought for twenty- 
four dollars, and he sounded the brass so sturdily 
that in the fight between the Dutch and Indians at 
the Dey Street peach orchard his blasts struck more 
terror into the red men’s hearts than did the match- 
locks of his comrades. William the Testy vowed 
that Anthony and his trumpet were garrison 
enough for all Manhattan Island, for he argued that 
no regiment of Yankees would approach near 
enough to be struck with lasting deafness, as must 
have happened if they came when he was awake. 

Peter Stuyvesant—Peter the Headstrong— 
showed his appreciation of Anthony’s worth by 
making him esquire, and when he got news of an 
English expedition on its way to seize his unoffend- 
ing colony, he at once ordered Anthony to rouse-the 
villages along the Hudson with a trumpet call to 
war. The esquire took a hurried leave of six or 
eight ladies, each of whom delighted to believe that 
his affections were lavished on her alone, and 
bravely started northward, his trumpet hanging on 
one side, a stone bottle, much heavier, depending 
from the other. It was a stormy evening when he 
arrived at the upper end of the island, and there was 
no ferryman in sight, so, after fuming up and down 
the shore, he swallowed a mighty draught of Dutch 
courage,—for he was as accomplished a performer 
on the horn as on the trumpet,—and swore with 
ornate and voluminous oaths that he would swim 
the stream “in spite of the devil” (En spuyt den 
Duyvil). 
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He plunged in, and had gone half-way across 
when the Evil One, not to be spited, appeared, a 
huge moss-bunker, vomiting boiling water and 
lashing a fiery tail. This dreadful fish seized 
Anthony by the leg; but the trumpeter was game, 
for, raising his instrument to his lips, he exhaled his 
last breath through it in a defiant blast that rang 
through the woods for miles and made the devil 
himself let go fora moment. Then he was dragged 
below, his nose shining through the water more 
and more faintly, until, at last, all sight of him was 
lost. The failure in his mission resulted in the 
downfall of the Dutch in America, for, soon after, 
the English won a bloodless victory, and St. 
George’s cross flaunted from the ramparts where 
Anthony had so often saluted the setting sun. But 
it was years, even then, before he was hushed, for in 
stormy weather it was claimed that the shrill of his 
trumpet could be heard near the creek that he had 
named, sounding above the deeper roar of the blast. 


THE RISING OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Gouverneur Morris, American minister to the 
court of Louis X VI., was considerably enriched, at 
the close of the reign of terror, by plate, jewels, 
furniture, paintings, coaches, and so on, left in his 
charge by members of the French nobility, 
that they might not be confiscated in the 
sack of the city by the sans culottes; for so 
many of the aristocracy were killed and so many 
went into exile or disguised their names, that it was 
impossible to find heirs or owners for these effects. 
Some of the people who found France a good coun- 
try to be out of came to America, where adventurers 
had found prosperity and refugees found peace so 
many times before. Marshal Ney and Bernadotte 
are alleged to have served in the American army 
during the Revolution, and at Hogansburg, New 
York, the Reverend Eleazer Williams, an Episcopal 
missionary, who lies buried in the church-yard 
there, was declared to be the missing son of Louis 
XVI. The question, “Have we a Bourbon among 
us?” was frequently canvassed; but he avoided 
publicity and went quietly on with his pastoral 
work. 

All property left in Mr. Morris’s hands that had 
not been claimed was removed to his mansion at 
Port Morris, when he returned from his ministry, 
and he gained in the esteem and envy of his neigh- 
bors when the extent of these riches was seen. 
Once, at the wire, he touched glasses with his wife, 
and said that if she bore a male child that son should 
be heir to his wealth. Two relatives who sat at the 
table exchanged looks at this and cast a glance of 
no gentle regard on his lady. A year went’ by. 
The son was born, but Gouverneur Morris was 
dead. ; 

It is the first night of the year 1817, the servants 
are asleep, and the widow sits late before the fire, 
her baby in her arms, listening betimes to the wind 
in the chimney, the beat of the hail on the shutters, 
the brawling of the Bronx and the clash of moving 
ice upon it; yet thinking of her husband and the 
sinister look his promise had brought to the faces 
of his cousins, when a tramp of horses is heard with- 
out, and anon a summons at the door. The panels 
are beaten by loaded riding-whips, and a man’s 
voice cries, “Anne Morris, fetch us our cousin’s will, 
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or we'll break into the house and take it.” The 
woman clutches the infant to her breast, but makes 
noanswer. Again the clatter of the whips; but now 
a mist is gathering in the room, and a strange en- 
chantment comes over her, for are not the lions 
breathing on the coat of arms above the door, and 
are not the portraits stirring in their frames? 

They are, indeed. There is a rustle of robes and 
clink of steel and one old warrior leaps down, his 
armor sounding as he alights, and striking thrice his 
sword and shield together he calls on Gouverneur 
Morris to come forth. Somebody moves in the 
room where Morris died; there is a measured foot- 
fall in the corridor, with the clank of a scabbard 
keeping time; the door is opened, and on the blast 
that enters the widow hears a cry, then a double 
gallop, passing swiftly into distance. As she gazes, 
her husbantl appears, appareled as in life, and with 
a smile he takes a candelabrum from the mantel and, 
beckoning her to follow, moves from room to room. 
Then, for the first time, the widow knows to what 
wealth her baby has been born, for the ghost dis- 
closes secret drawers in escritoires where money, 
title deeds, and gems are hidden, turns pictures and 
wainscots on unsuspected hinges, revealing shelves 
heaped with fabrics, plate, and lace; then, returning 
to the fireside, he stoops as if to kiss his wiie and boy, 
but a bell strikes the first hour of morning and he 
vanishes into his portrait on the wall.’ 


ORIGIN OF SOME POPULAR PHRASES 
WEEEZAM MATE WGs 6:o0:0000000ccce0ceee NUGAE LITTBRARIABR*® 


One of the most interesting and profitable studies 
is that of words, and especially of popular phrases. 
A great deal of curious, recondite history is often 
wrapped up in them; but, unfortunately, the meta- 
morphosis which they undergo in the lapse of time 
is such that the most cunning word-hunter is often 
puzzled to trace their origin. Let us consider a few 
of these phrases. ; 

“In spite of one’s teeth” is said to date back to the 
time of King John of England, the violent and 
odious successor of Richard “the Lion Heart,” who 
was hated by all classes of his subjects for his exac- 
tions and impositions. Early in his reign, he got a 
worthy Jew into his clutches, and drew out one of 
his teeth daily, until, after a fortnight of torture, the 
Jew yielded to the tyrant’s demands for money. 
Similarly, the phrase, “hauling over the coals” 
refers to a period in the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, when feudal barons extracted money from the 
Jews by suspending them above slow fires till they 
paid a ransom or died. The political term “to rat,” 
used far more in England than in this country, orig- 
inated in the time of George I. His enemies re- 
viled the adherents of the courts as “Hanover rats.” 
Not long after the accession of the House of 
Hanover to the English throne, some of the brown 
—that is, the German or Norwegian—rats were 


’ brought over to England; and, being much stronger 


than the black or common rats, they in many places 
quite extirpated the latter. At first, the word—both 
the noun and the verb “to rat”—was leveled at the 
converts to the government of George I.; but grad- 
ually it obtained a wider meaning, and came to de- 
note any sudden and mercenary change in politics. 
The expression “to smell a rat,” meaning to con- 
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ceive a suspicion, is said to come from the German 
phrase Unrath wittern, to smell something objec- 
tionable. The German prefix un has passed into 
the English article a, and this and a perverted trans- 
lation have given us the phrase in question. In the 
phrase “dowse the glim” (put out the light), the 
word “dowse” is from the dialect verb dout,—that 
is, to do out, or put out; and “glim” is a modifica- 
tion of “glimmer,” an uncertain light. “To sleep 
like a top” seems a very absurd phrase. It is a cor- 
ruption of the French proverb, “dormir comme une 
taupe,” to sleep like a mole. “Just the cheese” is an 
Oriental phrase. The word “cheese,” from cheez, 
Hindoostanee, means “thing.” In England, per- 
sons who fawn upon the aristocracy are called tuft- 
hunters,—a phrase which refers to the fact that at 
the universities at Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
a student who is a nobleman’s son wears, or at one 
time wore, a tuft or tassel on the square cap worn 
by under-graduates at the university. 

A “toad-eater” is one who does the most nauseous 
things to please his patrons,—as a mountebank’s 
boy in the olden time ate toads in order to show his 
master’s skill in expelling poison. “Stealing 
another man’s thunder” dates back to Queen Anne’s 
time, in England. John Dennis, a minor man of 
letters whom Pope satirized, wrote a tragedy en- 
titled “Appius and Virginia.” The piece is now 
recollected only by the circumstance that the author 
invented some new thunder for the performarice, 
and by his piteous complaint against the actors for 
afterwards “stealing his thunder,” an expression 
which became proverbial. 

The phrase “ to toll a bell” has a very curious his- 
tory. It is an incorrect way of saying, “to toll a 
knell on a bell.” When an inhabitant of an English 
parish died, it was once customary to sound the 
church bell, for two reasons,—first, because it was 
supposed that the agitation of the atmosphere 
caused by the sound from consecrated bells tended 
to prevent evil spirits molesting the parting soul in 
its flight toward heaven; and, second, to invite 
neighbors and friends to join in supplication for the 
person about to depart. At the end of the knell 
proper it was usual to indicate, by some peculiarity 
in the ringing, the sex and age of the deceased; and 
this was done by a certain number of strokes 
sounded apart,—usually three for a child, six for a 
woman, and nine for a man. These strokes were 
counted, and thus the knell at the conclusion was 
said to be told; that is, counted,—as in the phrase 
“untold gold,” or “Here is the sum twice told.” 
Gradually this idea was lost, and the participle told 
was referred to a supposed infinitive, to toll, instead 
of its natural infinitive, to tell; or count. Again, 
the strokes told, or counted at the end of a knell, 
were called tellers, and this term was corrupted into 
tailers, from their sounding at the end or tail of the 
knell; and as nine of these were given to announce 
the death of an adult male, this fact gave birth to 
the saying, “Nine tailors make a man.” 

The phrase “Mind your P’s and Q’s” is generally, 
but erroneously, supposed to have originated in the 
score of P’s and Q’s (pints and quarts) chalked up 
in bar-rooms in the case of customers who did not 
pay down for their drinks. The phrase comes from 
the printing-office, and is due to the similarity in 
form of the lower-case or small p and q in a font of 
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roman letter, leading a novice to mix them when 
distributing type into the cases. “Turning the 
tables” on an opponent is an expression derived 
from the game of backgammon. “Back-gammon” 
is the game (gamon) of the trough (boc), but in 
early times it was called the game of tables. “To 
turn the tables,” or backgammon board, is to re- 
verse the relative position of two antagonists; and 
hence they are said to be turned upon a player 
whose fortune has been adverse. 

In Cornwall, England, smoked pilchards are 
called “Fair Maids,”—a singular name, of which 
Prof. Max Muller gives the following explanation: 
“These smoked pilchards are largely exported to 
Genoa, and are eaten during Lent. They are 
called in Italian fumada, ‘smoked fish” The 
Cornish sailors picked up that word, naturalized it, 
gave it an intelligible meaning, and thus became, 
according to their own confession, exporters of fair 
maids. You see the Odyssey and the adventures of 
Ulysses are nothing, compared with the adventures 
of our words.” “Going the whole hog,” which is 
almost universally regarded as a characteristic 
American phrase, is said to be of Hibernian coin- 
age. Before the year 1825 the silver shilling in 
Ireland was equivalent to thirteen pence, or one 
penny more than the English one. The former 
coin was sometimes called “a thirteen,” and some- 
times “a hog.” When an Irishman, not chary of 
expense, spent an entire shilling in entertaining a 
friend, he was said “to go the whole hog.” 





THE COST OF RECEPTIONS TO ROYALTY 
EXPENSIVE ENTERTAINING... ccesrcessseseccecsess NEW YORK TIMES 


The cost of the reception in Paris of the Emperor 
of Russia was originally estimated at 12,000,000f., 
but it has proved to be not more than 5,500,000f. 
At first the ycung soldiers whose time was legally 
up were to be kept under arms until after the re- 
view, an extra three weeks, representing an expense 
of 6,000,000f. Moreover, the Emperor and Em- 
press were originally to stay at the Foreign Office, 
and by their staying at the Russian Embassy the 
Government saved about 400,000f. Furthermore, 
the carriages and the Presidential train, which cost 
400,000f., have been resold to the companies for 
300,000f., so that there has been a saving of 7,000,- 
ooof., by virtue of which the expense is reduced to 
5,500,000f. The details are interesting. The re- 
ception at the Hotel de Ville cost 160,000f., refresh- 
ments, music, decoration, and rare plants and flow- 
ers included. The masts and oriflammes, the fire- 
works, the 200,000 gas burners, which required a 
small army of lighters, the official illuminations, the 
numerous platforms, the special station at the Rane- 
lagh, and the removal of the scaffolding on the Are 
de Triomphe cost 1,200,000f. The gala perform- . 
ances, the receptions at the Elysée, at Versailles, 
and at Cherbourg, the sentries along the line from 
Cherbourg to Paris, and the soldiers who lined the 
streets, the Chalons review, and the transport of 
troops cost 3,500,000f., including the improvised 
railway from Mourmelon to the camp and the tri-- 
bunes. To these figures must be added the horses, 
carriages, and livery of the Elysée, and the large 
sums spent by private individuals, and it will not be 
far from the truth to say that these five days’ fétes 
cost from 12,000,000f. to 15,000,000f. 














IN PRAISE OF LEISURE 


VERNON LEB... csecececseseceess THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


I propose to investigate the subject of Leisure 
with a method rather human and earthly than in 
any way transcendental. We must evidently begin 
by a little work of defining; and this will be easiest 
done by considering first what Leisure is not. In 
the first place, it is one of those things about which 
we erroneously suppose that other people have 
plenty of it, and we ourselves have little or none, 
owing to our thoroughly realizing only that which 
lies nearest to our eye—to wit, ourself. How often 
do we not go into another person’s room and say, 
“Ah! this is a place where one can feel peaceful!” 
How often do we not long to share the peacefulness 
of some old house, say in a deserted suburb, with its 
red fruit wall and its cedar half hiding the windows, 
or of some convent portico, with glimpses of 
spaliered orange trees. Meanwhile, in that swept 
and garnished spacious room, in that house or con- 
vent, is no peacefulness to share; barely, perhaps, 
enough to make life’s two ends meet. For we do 
not see what fills up, chokes and frets the life of 
others, whereas we are uncomfortably aware of the 
smallest encumbrance in our own; in these matters 
feeling quickly enough the mote in our own eye, 
and not perceiving the beam in our neighbor’s. 

And leisure, like its sister, peace, is among those 
things which are internally felt rather than seen 
from the outside. Leisure requires the evidence of 
our own feelings, because it is not so much a quality 
of time as a peculiar state of mind. We speak of 
leisure time, but what we really mean thereby is 
time in which we can feel at leisure. What being 
at leisure means is more easily felt than defined. It 
has nothing to do with being idle, or having time on 
one’s hands, although it does involve a certain sense 
of free space about one, as we shall see anon. 
There is time and to spare in a lawyer’s waiting 
room, but there is no leisure; neither do we enjoy 
this blessing when we have to wait two or three 
hours at a railway junction. On both these occa- 
sions (for persons who can profit thereby to read 
the papers, to learn a verb, or to refresh memories 
of foreign travel, are distinctly abnormal) we do not 
feel in possession of ourselves. There is something 
fuming and raging inside us, something which 
seems to be kicking at our inner bulwarks as we 
kicked the cushions of a tardy four-wheeler in our 
childhood. . ... I have said that when we are bored 
we feel as if possessed by something not quite our- 
selves (much as we feel possessed by a stone in a 
shoe, or a cold in the head); and this brings me to 
a main characteristic of leisure: it implies that we 
feel free to do what we like, and that we have plenty 
of space to doitin. This isa very important remark 
of mine, and if it seem trite, that is merely because 
it is so wonderfully true. Besides, it is fraught with 
unexpected consequences. 

The worst enemy of leisure is boredom: it is one 
of the most active pests existing, fruitful of vanity 
and vexation of spirit. I do not speak merely of 
the wear and tear of so-called social amusements, 
though that is bad enough. We kill time, and kill 
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our better powers also, as much in the work under- 
taken to keep off ennui as in the play. Count 
Tolstoi, with his terrible eye for shams, showed it 
all up in a famous answer to M. Dumas fils. Many, 
many of us, work, he says, in order to escape from 
ourselves. Now, we should not want to escape 
from ourselves; we ought to carry ourselves, the 
more unconsciously the better, along ever widening 
circles of interest and activity; we should bring our- 
selves into ever closer contact with everything that 
is outside us; we should be perpetually giving our- 
selves from sheer loving instinct; but how.can we 
give ourselves if we have run away from it, or buried 
it at home, or chained it up in a treadmill? Good 
work is born of the love of the power-to-do for the 
job-to-be-done; nor can any sort of chemical ar- 
rangements, like those by which Faust’s pupil made 
homunculus in his retort, produce genuinely living, 
and, in its turn, fruitful work. The fear of bore- 
dom, the fear of the moral going to bits which bore- 
dom involves, encumbers the world with rubbish: 
exhibitions of pictures, publishers’ announcements, 
lecture syllabuses, schemes of charitable societies, 
are pattern books of such litter. The world, for 
many people, and, unfortunately, for the finer and 
nobler (those most afraid of ennui) is like a painter’s 
garret, where some half-daubed canvas, eleven feet 
by five, hides the Gioconda on the wall, the Venus 
in the corner, and blocks the charming tree-tops, 
gables, and distant meadows through the window. 
Art, literature, and philanthropy are notoriously 
expressions no longer of men’s and women’s 
thoughts and feelings, but of their dread of finding 
themselves without thoughts to think or feelings to 
feel. The so-called practical persons know this, 
and despise such employments as frivolous and 
effeminate. But are they not also, to a great ex- 
tent, frightened of themselves and running away 
from boredom? See your well-to-do weighty man 
of forty-five or fifty, merchant, or soldier, or civil 
servant; the same, who thanks God he is no idler. 
Does he really require more money? Is he more 
really useful as a colonel than as a major, in a wig 
or cocked hat than out of it? Is he not shuffling 
money from one heap into another, making rules 
and regulations for others to unmake, preparing for 
future restless idlers the only useful work which 
restless idlers can do, the carting away of their pred- 
ecessor’s litter? 

Nor is this all the mischief? Work undertaken 
to kill time, at best to safeguard one’s own dignity, 
is clearly not the work which one was born to, since 
that would have required no such incentives. Now, 
trying to do work one is not fit for, implies the more 
or less unfitting oneself to do, or even to be, the 
something for which one had facilities. It means 
competing with those who are utterly indifferent, 
competing in things which want a totally different 
kind of organism; it means, therefore, offering one’s | 
arms and legs and feelings and thoughts to those 
blind, brutal forces of adaptation which, having to 
fit a human character into a given place, lengthen 
and shorten it, mangle it unconcernedly in the proc- 
ess. Say one was naturally adventurous, a crea- 











ture for open air and quick, original resolves. Is 
he the better for a deliberate, sedentary business, or 
it for him? There are people whose thought poises 
on distant points, swirls and pounces, and gets the 
prey which can’t be got by crawling along the 
bushes. There are those who, like divers, require 
to move head downwards, feet in the air, an absurd 
position for going up hill. There are people who 
must not feel zsthetically, in order (so Dr. Bain as- 
sures us) that they may be thorough-paced, scientific 
thinkers; others who cannot get half a page or fifty 
dates by heart because they assimilate and alter 
everything they take in. 

And think of the persons born to contemplation 
or sympathy who, in the effort to be prompt and 
practical, in the struggle for a fortune or a visiting- 
list lose, atrophy (alas after so much cruel bruising!) 
their inborn exquisite powers. 

The world wants useful inhabitants. True. But 
the clouds building bridges over the sea, the storms 
modeling the peaks and flanks of the mountains, 
are a part of the world; and they want creatures to 
sit and look at them and learn this life’s secrets, and 
carry them away, conveyed perhaps merely in 
altered tone of voice, or brightened color of eye, to 
revive the spiritual and physical hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. The poor sons and daughters of 
men require for sustenance, as well as food and fuel, 
and intellect and morals, the special mysterious 
commodity called charm... . : 

Alas, alas, for charm! People are busy painting 
pictures, writing poems, and making music all the 
world over, and busy making money for the buying 
or hiring thereof. But as to charm of character, 
which is worth all the music and poetry and pictures 
put together, how the good common-sense genera- 
tions do waste it! 

Now I suspect that Charm is closely related to 
Leisure. Charm is a living harmony in the indi- 
vidual soul. It is organized internally, the expres- 
sion of mere inborn needs, the offspring of free 
choice, and, as it is the great giver of pleasure to 
others, sprung probably from pleasure within our- 
selves; making life seem easier, more flexible, even 
as life feels in so far easier and more flexible to those 
who have it. Now even the best work means strug- 
gle, if not with the world and oneself, at least with 
difficulties inanimate and animate, pressure and 
resistance which make the individual soul stronger, 
but also harder and less flower-like, and often a trifle 
warped by inevitable routine. Hence Charm is not 
the nursling of our hours of work, but the delicate 
and capricious foster-child of Leisure. For, as 
observed, Leisure suspends the pull and push, the 
rough-and-ready reciprocity of man and circum- 
stance. ’Tis in leisure that the soul is free to grow 
by its own laws, grow inwardly organized and har- 
monious; its fine individual hierarchism to form 
feelings and thoughts, each taking rank and motion 
under a conscious headship. ’Tis, I would show, in 
leisure, while talking with the persons who are 
dear, while musing on the themes that are dearer 
even than they, that voices learn their harmonious 
modes, intonation, accent, pronunciation of single 
words, all somehow falling into characteristic pat- 
tern; and the features of the face learn to move with 
that centred meaning which oftentimes makes 
homeliness itself more radiant than beauty. Nay 
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more, may it not be in Leisure, during life’s pauses, 
that we learn to live, what for and how? * * * 

But your discourse, declares the stern reader or 
he of sicklier conscience, might be a masked apology 
for idleness; and pray how many people would work 
in this world if every one insisted on having leisure? 
The: question, moralizing friend, contains its own 
answer; if every one insisted on a share of leisure, 
every one also would do a share of work. For, as 
things stand, ’tis the superfluity of one man which 
makes the poverty of the other. And who knows? 
The realization that Leisure is a good thing, a thing 
which every one must have, may, before very long, 
set many an idle man digging his garden and 
grooming his horses, many an idle woman cooking 
her dinner and rubbing her furniture. Not merely 
because one-half of the world (the larger) will have 
recognized that work from morning to night is not 
in any sense living; but also because the other half 
may have learned (perhaps through grumbling ex- 
perience) that doing nothing all day long, incident- 
ally consuming or spoiling the work of others, is not 
living either. The recognition of the necessity of 
leisure, believe me, will imply the recognition of the 
necessity of work, as its moral, I might say its 
hygienic, as much as its economic, co-relative. For 
Leisure (and the ignorance of this truth is at the 
bottom of much ennui)—Leisure implies a super- 
abundance not only of time, but of the energy 
needed to spend time pleasantly. And it takes the 
finest activity to be truly at leisure. For being at 
leisure is but a name for being active from an inner 
impulse instead of a necessity, moving like a dancer 
or skater for the sake of one’s inner rhythm; in- 
stead of moving, like a ploughman or an errand-boy, 
for the sake of the wages you get for it; and, for this 
reason, the type of all leisure is art. But this is an 

*intricate question; and time, alas! presses. We 

must break off this leisurely talk, and betake our- 
selves each to his business—let us hope not to his 
treadmill! 
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The thought of death even to the more valiant 
has in it something of affright and natural terror. 
Or if this be wanting, as is the case with the more 
high and valorous natures, there is a certain repug- 
nance, shyness, strangeness, as of one entering upon 
a difficult and scarcely discerned path. But if one 
accustom himself to it, this shrinking departs, and 
the one fear left is that of the trappings and un- 
seemly attendants of the last scene. Indeed, but 
for these loathly surroundings, the great enemy has 
few terrors for the better half of mankind. 

In past days this modicum of the awful was les- 
sened by the way in which a man met death. It was 
not the rule for the life’s breath to ebb away below 
a counterpane, or on a bed in the cover of a house. 
More common was the windy moor, the bustling 
fray, the deep sea or the grim front of battle. 
There, one’s day was ended with a certain fresh- 
ness and spirit. There were the surroundings of 
the clear air and the great wide face of the sky, the 
heartening of his fellows, and the hot, swift aid of 
passion. Then it was all by before a thought could 
be given, and the soul winged its way to whatever 
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might await it unsicklied with the morbid expecta- 
tion of its release. It was through this that men 
loved war well and held their lives at a feather’s 
value, and toyed with the great enemy like true 
cavaliers. The growth of domesticity and funereal 
anticipation means, alas! the decadence of high 
valor and brave carelessness. For it is a written 
law that he who lives some years in a dreadful look- 
ing-for of judgment, becomes chicken-hearted and 
goes whimpering to meet it; whereas, had it come 
to him by surprise in the ordinary course of life, he 
would have greeted it like a man. 

It may be said, indeed, that such fortitude is but 
the bravery of ignorance, and that he is the better 
who meets unflinchingly what he has awaited with 
fear. But, alas, it is one of the traits of this last 
and greatest fear that it unnerves and unfits for such 
wise heroism. Man, whose breath is in his nostrils 
has no choice of the matter. Let him once give 
himself up to this life of morbid contemplation, and 
his doom is decreed. To think of the latter end is 
indeed the worst of doctrines, the most pernicious 
of maxims. 

For us now in these days of peace and civilized 

ease, the violent death is the exception and the slow 
ebbing the rule. And how to prevent the stream of 
life from sinking miserably into dust-heaps, and 
cause it to flow free to the plunge, is a problem 
which might well gravely concern the greatest. 
Well for us that the answer is easy and to our hand. 
Instead of the physical vigilance, we must preserve 
the activity of mind and spirit. He whose aim is 
high, whose mark is in the clouds, who presses hot- 
foot on the race, will make light of the sudden dark- 
ness which obscures his aim for the moment, the 
sudden ditch into which he stumbles ere he can 
climb up the other side. He has no thought of 
death. He cares not a jot for negatives when hé 
has the burning positive of fiery energy within him; 
and, confident of immortality, he lays aside the 
mortal and passes beneath the archway. And so he 
goes, not groaning farewells and nevermores, but 
rather with some gallant and cheerful au revoir— 
“till I return.” 
_ Be sure, says Bacon, that the sweetest canticle is 
Nunc Dimittis. And sweet it is, as a holiday in the 
midst of work, as a pause in the course of a long 
race. But it is only such if the race and the work 
be there, if the spirit is still willing though the flesh 
be weak, and the warm impulses of life have never 
faltered. When a man has once this high spirit, 
though he be in poverty and rags at his day’s end- 
ing, though his record is of failure, and his remem- 
brance of sorrow, yet surely will he go to death as 
to a bridal and sing his canticle among the ashes. 


THE BOON OF WORK 
AN ETHICAL VALUATION. ...eseeeeeeeeees MINNEAPOLIS TIMES 


Half the people in the world are busy trying to 
evade work. Well for them that they cannot 
wholly succeed. Of all the gifts of the gods, work 
is among the choicest. It is the great civilizer and 
the great balance wheel of mankind. To the indi- 
vidual it is an incalculable blessing. Nor is this 
truism meant in the stereotyped sense in which it 
once figured as a fundamental law of education— 
the false and unpalatable sense that whatever was 
difficult and disagreeable was necessarily good disci- 
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pline. It is meant in a scientific sense. Every ad- 
vance in the study of mind and body reveals the fact 
that action is the normal condition of all animate 
creation. Nature abhors inertia not less than she 
abhors a vacuum. Decay and death are the penalty 
of inactivity, and not to use a faculty is to lose it. 

“Get work; be sure ’tis better than what you work - 
to get.” A wiser epigram was never twisted than 
this quaint advice of Mrs. Browning’s. Man works 
for bread, for wealth, for fame or far-off ease, But 
these are not the real objects of work. They are 
but lures to lead man on to greater effort. They are 
no more the purpose of work than an oratorical 
prize is the purpose of speech. Money and position 
may be prizes, but the effect of the work upon the 
worker is infinitely better than the gold or honor 
that he works to get. 

Like breathing and all the processes of Nature, 
the effect of work is so subtle and gradual that few 
appreciate its value. It is recognized only in strik- 
ing instances. Yet always it exerts its potent in- 
fluence for change and growth and energy. It is 
the motive power of the engine of the heart and 
sends the red blood coursing with renewed force 
through the tingling veins. It is the master-builder 
of the body and the brain, and daily tears down tis- 
sues only to build up stronger muscles, firmer flesh 
and healthier nerve-cells. It writes wrinkles on 
the brow, ’tis true, but not more surely than it writes 
convolutions on the brain. It schools the body to 
instant, deft and accurate obedience to the mind. 
Watching the moral, we cannot fail to see that work 
is necessary to health and sanity, to growth and 
culture. It is as certainly an element by which the 
whole being thrives as air. As well hope to live 
without eating as to live without working. It is a 
condition imposed upon all life by the Supreme 
Scientist. Not only is work inevitable, and essential 
to the safety, health and growth of the whole being, 
but it is one of the greaicst sources of pleasure. In- 
directly it adds to enjoyment because the change 
from effort, application and monotony lends double 
zest to recreation. But it gives also direct pleasure. 
All enjoyment arises in the use of some faculty. 
Conversely the normal use of any faculty is pleas- 
urable. The man who has f@und his natural and 
congenial sphere of work and who prosecutes it 
under proper conditions, derives real and constant 
gratification from it, although, from necessity he 
does not recognize it with the same effervescent 
enthusiasm with which he recognizes the pleasures 
ofa holiday. Taken from his work, he would suffer 
more from the loss than ever he suffered from 
drudgery. There is nothing ‘like hard and syste- 
matic work to keep the emotions under proper con- 
trol. It is the best oblivion in which to bury self or 
sorrow. It broadens the outlook and distracts the 
mind from petty personalism. Like a brisk walk or 
plunge in the ocean, an exacting duty steadies the 
nerves, settles the mind and dispels illusions. No 
one is so foolish as to argue that unremitting work, 
work beyond the strength, work unrelieved by 
proper diversions could prove of benefit. But 
properly limited it is the salvation of man. To find 
one’s work is the first duty of life, and to throw his 
whole heart into it is the second. He is the happy 
man who works. He is the successful man who 
works best. 
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One evening, in the early part of August, some 
thirty years ago, Major Cooper entered the bar- 
room of the Eagle Tavern. This hostelry, the old- 
est, if not the best, in Dorset, was a favorite halt- 
ing spot in the Major’s nightly orbit. Silsbee, the 
proprietor, was his friend and admirer, and among 
the little assemblage of gossips who gathered at 
the Eagle with each evening’s advent, the Major 
was the recognized oracle; a distinction due to his 
age—he was over seventy; his title—he had served 
in the army, and still wore his brass buttons upon 
his waistcoat; and the social eminence of his family 
in Dorset. Beside the already mentioned attrac- 
tions of the Eagle Tavern, it may be stated that Sils- 
bee’s Monongahela was the best to be obtained in 
the county. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that the Major, 
whose tastes were autocratic and epicurean, de- 
rived much comfort from his visits to the old-time 
tavern, whose architecture, of the order which may 
be styled early Southern New York, recalled to the 
few old residents the bygone glories of Dorset. 

Few villages in central or southern New York 
were so picturesque as Dorset. It lay in a veritable 
cradle of hills, its broad meadows stretching to 
where the forest hid the steep ascent of the moun- 
tain sides. Its little river slipped clear and noisy 
over the pebbles, shaded on its long pilgrimage to 
the distant Chesapeake by overhanging branches of 
elm and butternut, basswood and sycamore, and 
many a tree or shrub of less degree, across whose 
tangle here and there the wild grape spread its web 
of emerald. 

Dorset was famous for its hospitality, for its 
pretty women, for its kitchens, for its negroes. 
Some of the earliest settlers were from Maryland 
and Virginia, and had brought with them so many 
of their slaves that the town was invested with 
much of that picturesqueness and local human‘color 
so prevalent in the villages south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Aunts and uncles by courtesy of 
complexion and white wool were common in Dor- 
set. In the early days this little town was reached 
only by the medium of a yellow stage, and morning 
and evening horns tooted gaily as six horses swung 
merrily along the old post-road and halted before 
the Eagle Tavern. Such was Dorset forty years 
ago. 

But we must return to the Major. 

Return is perhaps not the word, as one cannot 
ramble among the memories of old Dorset without 
coming presently upon Major Cooper. He was 
a repository of all that had interested the last three 
generations, and though he took to-day good- 
naturedly and even glanced with tolerance at to- 
morrow, he was plainly in the present merely as a 
delegate from the past. 

This particular evening he was full of the impor- 
tance an interesting and still fresh item of news im- 
parts. 

“Homer,” said he, addressing Silsbee, whose 


*From Old Dorset, by Robert Cameron Rogers, published 
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parents had named him with that ruthless classicism 
once sO common in many rural districts in New 
York state, in the nomenclature both of individuals 
and places; “Homer,” repeated the Major, “you can 
reck-lect Jimmy Barton, can’t you?” 

“Wal, I guess so, Major,” replied Silsbee, “him ’n’ 
I went to school together.” 

“What you ’n’ young Jimmy?” questioned the 
Major. 

“Wal, Major,” laughed the other, “he aint young 
Jimmy no longer. He was every day of twenty 
when he left, an’ it’s nigh twenty years sence, an’ I 
guess we’ve kep’ on gettin’ old *bout even, him ’n’ I.” 

“You're right, you’re right,” said the Major. “I 
was thinking you were your father, I guess. Well, 
poor Jim has turned up.” 

“You don’t tell me,” exclaimed Homer. “I want 
to know.” 

“Fact,” continued the Major. “He’s down to his 
old nurse, Aunt Susan Tolliver’s. Young Pete, her 
grandson, let the thing out, and he says poor Jimmy 
looks like a dead man. Poor boy! So long as his 
folks lived here I s’pose he wouldn’t come back. 
He was an awful takin’ boy an’ they were mighty 
proud of him. What a voice he had! Funny, but 
I can reck’lect the sound of his laugh yet. Why, 
I’d rather hear Jimmy Barton laugh than most peo- 
ple sing.” 

The Major paused a moment, and taking a silver 
tobacco box from his waistcoat pocket, opened it, 
helped himself to a generous mouthful and chewed 
for a moment meditatively. Chewing, in the 
Major’s prime, had been as customary as smoking 
among the people of his acquaintance. 

During this brief interlude several new-comers, 
who had listened afar off, drew near. The tavern- 
keeper turned to one of them, a little, weazened- 
faced man, upon whose countenance, colored by 
indefatigable tippling, an expression of great curi- 
osity was visible: “You remember Jim Barton, 
don’t ye, Ezry?” 

“Wal, I guess I kin,” replied Ezra, whose name 
was Spicer. “I guess I kin; why him ’n’ me 
was——” 

Here the Major, with a slight frown in the direc- 
tion of the adventurous Spicer, resumed the reins 
of the conversation. Nothing was further from the 
worthy gentleman’s intention than to permit 
another to discourse upon the theme he himself had 
inaugurated. 

“You remember Jim Barton, Seely, and you, too, 
Balcom,” he said, addressing the remainder of the 
group. “Well, he’s come back at last, come back 
to die, I guess—down to his old nurse, Susan Tolli- 
ver’s.” After a moment’s melancholy satisfaction 
in the exclamations of surprise and commiseration 
following this disclosure, the Major went on: “I 
was talkin’ about his laugh—clear as a bell—you 
reck’lect him laughin’ out in meetin’ at Colonel 
Denison’s tipsy coachman, Black Tony? An’ how 
the old judge walked him out for it? Well, he was 
a limb, was Jimmy, always up to something. He 
could imitate any livin’ animal or bird. Why, he 
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used to put his head out of the window, about nine 
at night, when the town was about ready to go to 
sleep, an’ crow, an’, my word for it, they’d be 
twenty-five old roosters singing out revellee in five 
minutes. Then Jim, he’d laugh an’ go to bed. 
Why, you all reck’lect that trick, of course.” 

The Major paused a moment, then resumed in a 
little different voice: 

“Well, he went to college, an’ he got wild there, 
I guess. When he came home he quarreled with 
the judge an’ got turned off. But you know it all 
just as wellasIdo. Mrs. Barton died first, then the 
family lost their money, then they went West. The 
poor old Judge’s buried in Ohio somewhere. The 
girls are married, the old house is torn down, an’ 
here’s poor Jim come back at the last, to die at an 
old nigger woman’s. There’s a history for you. 
Here’s old Susan now,” exclaimed the Major, “an’ 
you can get the news first hand.” 

As he ceased speaking a negress of almost any 
age between sixty and eighty entered the room. 
She was coal-black with white hair, and was one of 
the few negroes in Dorset who remembered the 
slave days in the North. She walked up to the 
counter and placed a tin pail upon it. 

“Mist’ Silsbee,” she said, “I want bout a quahtah 
of dat pail o’ wisky. I want you’ porest; hit’s fo’ 
extu’nal app’cation. Good evenin’, Majah,” she 
added with a dignified courtesy to that gentleman. 

“Good evening, Susan,” said he. “I am told that 
my old friend, Judge Barton’s son is at your house.” 

The old woman’s face assumed a look of mingled 
grief and importance. She saw herself the centre of 
a curious throng, and her vanity was not a little 
gratified. At the same time it was evident that she 
felt keenly the melancholy occurrence which had 
given her this present prominence. She addressed 
herself to the Major, as he represented to her mind 
the only element in the little group to be deferred to. 

“Oh, fo’ de Lord’s sake, yes, Majah,” she ex- 
claimed, lifting her hands and letting them fall with 
the gesture of one who scarcely hopes to recover 
from some great and recent shock—‘Mast’ Jim’s 
come back. You see,”—after a short pause, during 
which the Major had asked for the particulars of the 
event, “my gal Flora’s boy, he sez to me to-day, sez 
he, ‘Gramma,’ sez he, ‘I seen a tramp ’sleep in de ole 
Barton lot, down in de cem’tery,’ sez he. ‘Wal,’ sez 
I, ‘I can’t help dat,’ sez I; ‘you run ‘long now; I 
aint got no time fo’ you.’ Wal, dis evenin’”—the 
old woman paused a moment and permitted her 
hearers’ interest to intensify—“dis evenin’, *bout six, 
Pete, dat’s Flora’s boy, cum runnin’ to me an’ sez, 
‘Gramma, dat tramp I seen dis mawn’n’ jist gone 
inter de ketchin.’ I went to the do’ an’ open it, an’ 
sure ’nough dere he stan’, eating de succotash he’d 
tuk off de stove like he was stahvin. I was jess 
*bout to call out when he turn an’ see me, an’ kin’ o’ 
laugh an’ say, ‘You mak’ de succotash de same old 
way, Aunty Sue!’ Lord, I didn’t know yet who de 
man was, an’ den he walked towahd me and sez he, 
‘Aunt Susan, doan you know me?’—an’ den I see 
hit was Mast’ Jim. 

“But, oh Lord! Majah,” cried the old woman, 
breaking into a sob, “hit wa’n’t de same ole han’some 
Mast’ Jim what we all knowed. He was pore, 
an’ white, an’ his ha’r was half gray, an’ his clo’s like 
a sure ’nough tramp’s. An’ he look like de wind 
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blow him away. I sat down an’ fah’ly cried. ‘Oh, 
Mast’ Jim,’ sez I, ‘whar you come from—whar 
you been? I’s mighty glad to see you, I is, but you 
look so pore and sick, fo’ de Lord’s sake, Mast’ 
Jimmy!’ Den he come clost up to me, an’ sez he: 
‘Aunty, I’s from most anywhar’ an’ I’se ben goin’ 
most anywhar fo’ de las fifteen yeahs,’ sez he, ‘an’ I 
got kind o’ tiahed an’ cum back to see you ’n’ old 
Dorset agin; an’ I’m precious glad to fine you ’live, 
too, you deah ole niggah,’ sez he; an’ den he stoop 
an’ kiss me. ‘You’s de fust woman I’ve kissed in a 
long time, aunty,’ sez he, ‘an’ I guess you’s like to be 
de last I evah will kiss;’ an’ den he fah’ly break 
down an’ cry, an’ laugh, an’ cough, ’til he most die 
0’ chokin.” 

Aunt Susan stopped a few moments and wept 
quietly into a corner of her old plaid shawl. The 
group of listeners were silent. Silsbee concealed 
two misty eyes by appearing to be busy with some- 
thing under the counter. The tears were coursing 
freely down the Major’s withered face; Balcom and 
Seely were gazing with dimmed vision and ill- 
assumed indifference at the floor, while old Ezra 
Spicer was sobbing audibly. 

No one seemed to care to speak first, and pres- 
ently the old negress continued: “I got him supper 
an’ put him to bed, an’ he kin’ o’ chippered up a lit- 
tle an’ asks ’bout all his old frens. I say, “You peo- 
ple’s gone West, Mast’ Jim,’ and he say he know it. 
And den he say slowly: ‘Not all, dey isn’t, aunty; 
I ben to de cem’tery to-day,’ sez he. Den he stop. 
In a minute he say an’ kin’ 0’ choke up: ‘Mother 
tole me she gwine to wait fo’ me heah,’ sez he, ‘an’ 
she’s kep’ her word,’ sez he. After a while he ask 
whar’s his cousin John Denison, an’ I say, ‘killed in 
de wah;’ an’ he say, he was in de wah, too. An’ 
he say, ‘Whar’s ’Lizabeth Taylor? an’ I sez, ‘Why, 
Mast’ Jim,’ sez I, ‘she ben Missus dis fifteen yeah.’ 
‘Missus who?’ sez he. ‘Why, Mis’ Thorne Coop- 
er,’ sez I; an’ den he say to hisself like, ‘Den hit must 
’a ben her little girl I see dis maw’n.’ Aftah dat he 
keep still a minute and den he say, ‘Aunt Susan kin 
you git me something fo’ to rub my chest wiv? I 
aint got no money,’ sez he, ‘but yere’s my ole silvah 
watch I done carry fo’ thirty yeah,’ sez he. But 
Susan aint askin’ no money to look out fo’ old 
Mis’ Barton’s chil’en, so bimeby he laugh an’ say, 
‘Wal, Aunty,’ sez he, ‘when I get froo wiv dis yere 
you give it to Pete,’ sez he, ‘an’ tell him look out he 
doan waste de time like I did,’ says he. And bimeby 
he say he was sleepy an’ tu’n on his side, an’ I come 
fo’ dis yeah whisky.” . 

The old woman took the pail off the counter, 
when she had ended her recital, and turned to the 
door, saying: “Charge dis yere to me, Mist’ Sils- 
bee.” 

“No, no, no, Silsbee,” exclaimed the Major; “no, 
no, no, put that to me. That’s all right, Susan, an’ 
you tell Jimmy I’ll be in to see him in the morning.” 

“And you tell Jimmy for me, Mis’ Tolliver,” 
added old Spicer, following the negress to the door, 
“that I’ll be round to-morrow, too, an’ if he wants 
anything T’ll—I’ll borrow it fer him.” Ezra had 
ended with an anti-climax, for the poor old toper, 
soft-hearted as a woman, had a credit founded upon 
sand. 

The others had adjourned to the bar, and were 
about to indulge solemnly in a round of Mononga- 

















THE RETURN OF A 


hela. Ezra watched them from the door. No one 
noticed him apparently nor invited him to be a party 
to the libations, and his last nickle had left his so- 
ciety earlier in the evening. But the old man hardly 
felt the oversight or regretted his impecuniosity. 
His face wore a meditative look, and his eyes, whose 
vision was usually limited by the whisky bottle, 
seemed to be gazing far beyond that amber-colored 
fetich, beyond its worshipers, beyond the open 
window, the garden, the meadow, the river and the 
hills, away into the past. 

Some time after, when the Major and his Satellites 
had passed the tavern door to suffer eclipse in the 
darkness beyond, Silsbee, coming to the counter 
which opened into the office, noticed old Ezra Spicer 
asleep in his customary chair, the marks of emotion 
staining his weazened cheeks. It was growing late, 
and Homer was sleepy. 

“Wal, Ezry,” he called, “better wake up—fust you 
know ole Mis’ Spicer’! be ‘long lookin’ for ye with a 
club.” 

Ezra roused himself. “Crotch all hemlock,” he 
said with a stretch and a yawn combined, “ef I haint 
be’n dreamin’. Dremp I was fishin’, at the ole 
fishin’ hole on Colonel Denison’s bank of the river— 
you ’n’ Jimmy Barton was along, jess as yer used 
ter be. Kin you remember when you ’n’ Jim snared 
that dern big mullet that wouldn’t bite at no bait an’ 
how Jim laughed?” 

Homer laughed. “Why, o’ course, I kin. He 
used to train with us most the time. Guess the ole 
Jedge didn’t like it much, nuther, but Jim wa’n’t no 
’ristocrat. Ye ain’t goin’, be ye, Ezry?” he added, 
gazing with a softened look at the old man, who was 
walking slowly towards the door; “ye haven’t had 
no night-cap yit,” and he put the amber bottle upon 
the counter again and produced a miniature tum- 
bler. 

Ezra paused spellbound, but timid: 
cash, Homer,” he began. 


“Who said ye had? Come here ’n’ have a drink.” 
* ok * * * * *K * 


“T haint no 


When the old negress reached her cottage she 
found the wanderer awake, and sitting upright on 
the bed, talking with animation to her grandson 
Pete, who was perched at the foot of the couch. 

James Barton must at one time have been a hand- 
some man, but now his form was bent and spare; his 
hair was mottled with gray, and his face thin and 
pinched, with the bright red spot of the consumptive 
upon either cheek. His eyes were blue and full of a 
preternatural glimmer. It was easy to see that his 
mind was half-wandering as he talked rapidly with 
the little darkey, and the old woman attempted to 
send the boy away, fearful of the effect of too much 
excitement upon the sick man. But Barton ex- 
claimed querulously, and with all an invalid’s peev- 
ishness, against her wish. He wanted,to hear about 
the woods, and the river, and whether the fishing 
was good. And he rattled on, asking the lad a 
hundred questions, speaking of groves long fallen 
under the axe, of fishing pools and swimming pools 
for years disused and forgotten. Occasionally he 
would seem to be a boy again himself, and call the 
little negro “Thorne,” or “Jack,” or “Homer,” or 
other names of his boyhood friends. 

After a while, however, he seemed to grow weary 
and turned silently upon his side. The little boy 
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slipped from his place and stole out of the room, 
and the old negress again entered. She offered to 
rub lis throat and chest with the whiskey, but he 
shook his head; and presently thinking him asleep 
she sat down quietly in the outer room. In a few 
moments she heard the sick man call her. She came 
close to the bed. 

“Sit by me, Aunty, won’t you?” he said, “like you 
used to when I was afraid of the dark.” 

“Lord bless you, chile, ’cose I’ll set by ye.” She 
brought an old easy chair, the gift, many years be- 
fore, of Mrs. Barton. “T’ll set yere, doan you fret, 
honey.” The man laid his hot palm upon the hard 
black hand of the old nurse. “God bless you, Aunt 
Susan,” said he, “I’ll soon be asleep.” 

The candle, burned out, was smoldering in its 
socket, the old woman slept noisily in her chair, and 
the man upon the bed was also sleeping. Suddenly 
he wakened with a start, and for a moment stared in 
a dazed manner about him. Then recollecting him- 
self, he turned towards his old nurse. A smile stole 
over his face as he noticed her deep slumber, and 
he half raised himself upon his pillow. The window 
was open, and the breeze had filled the room with 
fragrance from a bush of late roses. The night was 
already lifting, and he could see far down the road, 
past the walls of gardens over which peered the 
sunflowers with their dusky aureoled faces, just as 
years before, how many years he was too weak to 
care to reckon, they had peered at him, a little white- 
haired boy, slipping away with his fish-pole to the 
river. He could see the fringe of trees that marked 
the river’s course, and on beyond them the silent, 
wooded hill. He could see no new buildings—the 
clatter of the factories had not yet begun. The 
railroad was silent—new faces were not yet upon the 
street. Only his old friends were present. The 
great south hill, the trees beside the river, the sun- 
flowers along the post road, and by his side, sleep- 
ing heavily in her chair, his old black nurse. 

Perhaps it was an hour later, when a light, boyish 
laugh sounded through the room. Stirring at the 
sound, the aged negress half awakening, muttered 
indistinctly, and at once resumed her sleep. 

She was dreaming confusedly of the past, and the 
laughter coming into her dream seemed a part of it. 
She was dreaming of an old-fashioned, white- 
pillared house surrounded by a garden of dahlias, 
hollyhocks, and sunflowers. Down the garden 
paths she seemed pursuing a boy with yellow hair, 
who continually laughed at and eluded her. Sud- 
denly the boy was a youth, and the youth a man, 
and, then, as the figure drifted away and was lost 
amid a mist of vague, uncertain visions, once more 
the face of the boy appeared, faintly upon the back- 
ground of her dream. 

Wher the sun, through an eastern wintlow, flood- 
ed the room, the old woman awoke. 

She leaned forward to look at the man upon the 
bed. His lips were half open,.and the trace of a 
smile lingered upon his emaciated face. She took 
one of his hands, and, with a cry, rose to her feet, 
for the hand was the hand of the dead. 

“I heahd him laugh in his sleep,” she said, that 
day, to Major Cooper, as he stood beside the body 
of his old friend’s son; “I heahd him laugh like he 
was a boy again. ’Foh de Lord!—like he was a boy 


again.” 











Lucinda’s Fan..+.++++ Frank L. Stanton.coesss 


SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 








Pariners..+++ haven Ellis Parker Butler sesecsvees The Century 


Love took chambers on our street 
Opposite to mine; 

On his door he tacked a neat 
Clearly lettered sign. 


Straightway grew his custom great 
For his sign read so: 
‘« Hearts united while you wait, 
Step in. Love and Co.” 


Much I wondered who was ‘‘ Co.” 
In Love’s partnership ; 

Thought across the street I’d go— 
Learn from Love’s own lip. 


So I went; and since that day 
Life is hard for me. 

I was buncoed! (By the way, 
** Co.” is Jealousy.) 


-- Town Topics 


Through its feathery bars twinkled twin little stars 
On the gallants who came to woo ; 
And a glimmer of pearls 
And a shimmer of curls 
Were seen o’er its barriers blue. 
And knights who had won the red rose of the fray 
Were waved by its subtle enchantment away. 


It caught the cool zephyrs from violet vales 
And rippled them over the lace ; 
Its velvety tips 
Knew the red of her lips 
And the delicate dimples a-race ! 
And thoughtfully tapping with hesitant love, 
It sounded the knell of true hearts on — her glove. 


It dazzled the dreaming of peasant and prince 
In a witching and wonderful way, 

And the birds of the blooms 

They were slain for its plumes — 
O its mistress was fickle as they! 

The envy of maid and the worship of man, 

For the fame of her face and the fate of her fan. 


But one came to woo with his sword at his side 
And his laurel all worthily won, 

And strangely and sweet 

Fluttered down at his feet 
The fan —for its mission was done; 

Good grace to the gallants it warded away, — 

But Love came in triumph and gained the fair day! 


Between the Lines..++- Hf. C. Faulkner....In My Lady’s Name* 


‘* Dear Mr. Brown” —I know she meant 
** Dear Jack”; that D with sentiment 
Is overweighted. 
Shy little love! she did not dare; 
That flutter in the M shows where 
She hesitated. 


The, darling girl! what loving heed 
She gives the strokes; it does not need 
Great penetration 
To note the lingering, trusting touch ; 
As if to write to me were such 
A consolation. 


*In My Lady’s Name. Poems of Love and Beauty, com- 
piled by Charles Wells Moulton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pub- 
lishers. 





‘* The flowers came; so kind of you. 
A thousand thanks!” Oh, fie! Miss Prue, 
The line betrays you. 
You know just there you sent a kiss; 
You meant that blot to tell me this, 
And it obeys you. 


‘¢ They gave me such a happy day, 
I love them so.” She meant to say, 
‘* Because you sent them.” 
But then, you see, the page is small; 
She wrote in haste — the words —and all,— 
I know she meant them. 


‘* At night I kept them near me, too, 
And dreamt of them,” she wrote, ‘‘ and you,” 
But would erase it. 
Did she but have one tender thought 
That perished with the blush it brought, 
My love would trace it. 


** This morning all the buds have blown.” 
That flourish surely is ‘*‘ Your own”; 
Tis written queerly ; 
She meant it so. Ah, useless task 
To hide your love ’neath such a mask 
As that ‘* Sincerely.” 


‘* Prudence.” Those tender words confess 
As much to me as a caress ; 
And, Prue, you know it. 
But then, to tease me, you must add 
Your other name, although you had 
Scarce space to do it. 


A dash prolonged across the sheet 

To close the note?—the little cheat, — 
No. - When she penned it 

She meant its quavering length to say, 

That she could write to me for aye, 
And never end it. 


Prue! Love is like the flame that glows 

Unseen, till, lightly fanned, it grows 
Too fierce to quell it. 

And mine! Ah, mine is unconfessed ; 

But now,—that dash and all the rest,— 
I'll have to tell it. 


Mie Ladye’s Purse ccccsecvccccsccccvessccscsecsovsvevece - Puck 


A dayntie, delicate affaire 
Of sylke and beades and layce ; 
A cunnynge openynge is there 
To putte ye chynke in playce 


In her wee hande, soe lily-whyte, 
She carryes, bye ye tassel pynke, 
Ye tynie purse. It is soe lyghte 
It can not holde muche tynne, I thynke. 


Dare we peepe in? She does not see— 
A scrap of sylke ; a bit of layce ; 

A sweetie pynke — nay, there are three ; 
A pennie and a needel case ; 


A dollar bille rolled up so tyghte ; 
A piece of chewynge gumme: 
A ribband verie fyne and whyte ; 
A rynge ; a note — butte she has comme, — 


’ A dayntie, delicate affaire 
Of sylke and beades and layce, 
In her wee hands, soe lily-whyte, 
She ecarryes it bye tassel pynke. 
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PRESENTATION AT COURT 
LADY JEUNB......cscccccsccccccceccccces cesses ceeces feoeee THE IDLER 


The right of a presentation'‘at the English Court 
belonged to all the peers and peeresses of the realm, 
to commoners of old family and large fortunes, as 
well as to many important government officials for 
centuries before the reign of Queen Victoria. Un- 
der her rule the lists of those who may be presented 
have been greatly enlarged. Members of Parlia- 
ment, city Officials, the mayors of large provincial 
towns, barristers, journalists, men of business and 
their wives can all go to Court now, and are not re- 
fused except on grounds of character. Though the 
regulations are elastic enough as to the social class 
or occupation of those the Sovereign permits to be 
presented to her, the requirements as to personal 
character are strictly enforced, especially as regards 
women. No lady who has figured in the divorce 
court, nor any woman separated from her husband 
—except with rare exceptions as regards the latter 
contingency—is allowed to attend a Drawing 
Room. 

A presentation at Court is much valued in these 
days, when people travel or reside so much abroad. 
It is a guarantee in foreign countries as to character, 
and without it no English person can be received at 
any foreign Court. It leads to no direcf advantage 
in England, though, since a presentation at Court 
does not imply invitation to any Court festivity, but 
it is a guarantee and passport into good society 
abroad. The privilege is highly esteemed among 
foreigners, and many-.of the ambassadors accredited 
to the Court of St. James could tell amusing anec- 
dotes of their difficulties in determining who among 
their host of applicants shall next have the coveted 
honor. Strangers wishing to be presented at Court 
must be endorsed by the diplomatic representatives 
of their own country, who always accompany them 
when passing before the Queen. 

The etiquette of Court presentations is elaborate, 
and it may be well to describe briefly what the cere- 
mony consists of. I may leave’the case of gentle- 
men out of consideration, as very few have been 
presented to the Queen at a “Drawing Room.” 
They generally attend the Levees held for her by 
the Prince of Wales. Every lady seeking presenta- 
tion to Her Majesty has to secure the services of 
some lady who has been previously presented and 
who will attend the next Drawing Room. Some 
days before the function is to occur this lady has to 
send her name and that of the débutante to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, by whom the names are sub- 
mitted officially to the Queen. Two cards are then 
given to the débutante, on which are written her 
own name and the name of the lady who presents 
her. One card is given at the Drawing Room to 
the page in the corridor, and the other, when the 
throne room is reached, to the Lord Chamberlain, 
who stands next to the Queen, and reads out the 
names. 

The company attending a drawing room are 
divided into the official and diplomatic circle and 
the general company, the former having “the 
entrée,” that is the privilege by virtue of their official 





position or from some other personal reason, of 
entering the palace by a special door, arriving at 
the throne room by a different way, and passing be- 
fore the Queen previous to the general company. 
After the Queen has received the corps diplomatique 
and the officials, the general company begin to pass. 

Barriers are put up at the doors of the rooms in 
which the ladies wait, and these barriers are guarded 
by the Yeomen of the Guard and Gentlemen at 
Arms, so that only a certain number of ladies are 
allowed to pass into each room at atime. To the 
outside observer such restraint may seem rigorous, 
but no one acquainted with the pushing, elbow- 
ing, and squeezing of a well-dressed English crowd 
can doubt its necessity. 

No moment in the life of a débutante is so terrible 
as that when, after having passed thelastlong barrier, 
she finds herself one of a long string of ladies who 
are surrendering their trains in a helpless way to the 
gentlemen ushers and pages. These functionaries 
arrange the trains as the ladies pass at the end of the 
long gallery leading into the throne room. A look- 
ing-glass on their left gives the débutantes no conso- 
lation as they are hurried on under the criticism 
of their more fortunate companions who have al- 
ready passed the Queen, and are standing behind 
the barrier on their right watching them. The 
terrible sound of her own name ushers the dé- 
butante into a rather dark smaller room blazing 
with uniforms and jewels, where everyone is silent, 
and where she sees in front a most alarming row of 
royalties before whom she has to pass. The dé- 
butante, unless she is a peeress, has to kiss the 
Queen’s hand. If she is a peeress, the Queen em- 
braces her, a part of the ceremony of presentation 
which is usually performed by the Queen Consort 
in times when the reigning monarch was a king. 
An exception to this rule was made during the 
reign of George IV., who embraced the débutantes 
himself. ‘ 

The entrance to the throne room is very sudden, 
and the person who is being presented has barely 
time, after hearing her name called out, to rally 
herself before she is exactly opposite the Queen, 
who sits on a low chair, immediately beside the 
Lord Chamberlain. The Queen is, as everyone 
knows, a short woman, and when sitting down, as 
her age now compels her to do, she looks even 
smaller than she naturally is. But no one can fail 
to be struck by the great dignity and grace of her 
presence and by the sweetness of her smile, and by 
the sense that she is every inch a Queen. No one 
in passing before the Queen probably ever has the 
courage to look at her sufficiently long enough to 
realize the glory of her jewels, but the diamonds she 
wears, from the historic Kohinoor downwards, are 
very magnificent. 

If the lady is personally known to the various 
members of the Royal Family they usually shake 
hands with her; if not they merely bow in response 
to her curtsey. After passing the throne and 
curtseying to the Princes and Princesses, the train 
of the lady is picked up by an official and bundled 
over her arm. She then passes into the next room 
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leading into the long gallery, from where she can 
watch her fellow-sufferers undergoing the. ordeal 
she has just passed through. The corps diplo- 
matique, the household, and the members of the 
government, remain in the throne room till the last 
lady has passed. When the Drawing Room is a 
very full one, waiting for the carriage is a dreary 
affair, except to the possessors of the entrée, who 
get away easily. 

The rules as to the dress at Drawing Rooms are 
very clear and not at all unnecessary, asthe tastes and 
fashions of our day are very varied and remark- 
able. As in 1878, a notice was issued to the effect 
that gentlemen attending Levees were required to 
appear in uniform, so ladies attending the Drawing 
Room must dress according to regulation. One 
rule is that ladies must wear white feathers and 
white veils, the feathers being so worn that they 
can be clearly seen on approaching the Queen. 
Low dresses must also be worn and short sleeves, 
except when a medical certificate states that the lady 
is too delicate to appear except in demi-toilette, 
when permission is given to wear a high body and 
elbow sleeves. It is not unreasonable for the Queen 
to ask that such small details should be adhered to, 
as she always appears herself en grande toilette. 
A few years ago some ladies attempted to introduce 
the fashion of wearing colored feathers and veils to 
match their trains, but the custom was not long- 
lived. One or two enterprising ladies also appeared 
with no lappets, veils, or flowers, which was so bold 
an infringement of the Court regulations that the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office issued an edict forbidding 
its recurrence. 

It has been found necessary to limit the number 
of presentations made at any one Drawing Room, 
as the numbers become so great that the physical 
fatigue entailed on the Princesses and the Court 
made holding them almost impossible. The Queen 
herself has long been in the habit of retiring early 
from the ceremony, and leaving the rest of the 
company to be received by the Princess of Wales 
or one of Her Majesty’s daughters. 

During the reign of George II. Receptions, or 
Drawing Rooms, as we should now call them, were 
held in the evening and also on every Sunday after 
Chapel Royal Service, at St. James’. In fact, it ap- 
pears that there were receptions on every evening 
at one period of his reign, and that people were ad- 
mitted to see the royal family playing cards. In 
those days about sixty or seventy ladies and gentle- 
men attended in the evening. They came to court 
in Sedan chairs, which were brought into the lower 
corridors. The floors of these corridors were sand- 
ed, and the place lighted by oil-lamps; a curious 
contrast were those Receptions to the Drawing 
Rooms of our time, when everyone drives in com- 
fort and under cover to Buckingham Palace even 
when the crowd is very great. Soon after the 
Queen came to the throne a great many Drawing 
Rooms and Levees were held because everyone who 
had been presented in the previous reign had to be 
represented as well as those whohad not gonetocourt 
before. There are many still alive who remember 
the first Drawing Room held by the young Queen, 
at which she received a very large number of dé- 
butantes, and the gracious manner in which she wel- 
comed her new subjects. 
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The largest Drawing Room on record was that 
held on the 15th of May, 1863, by the Princess of 
Wales, just after her marriage, when 1,587 ladies 
attended, and 537 presentations were made. The 
corresponding Levee held by the Prince of Wales 
was a very large one, for the public interest and 
affection felt for the newly-wedded pair added 
enormously to the interest of both functions. 
Change of fashion and dress have made the cos- 
tume of thirty years ago to seem almost grotesque, 
but the Princess of Wales has always looked the 
most beautiful and best dressed woman in England, 
and she never appeared more lovely than on the 
occasion of that terrible Drawing Room from which 
only the remains of tired, worn out, and bedraggled 
figures appeared. Many ladies lost their plumes 
and their lappets; some their jewels; and not a few 
left almost their gowns on the scene of the crush. 
Only a few Drawing Rooms were held afterwards at 
St. James’ Palace, the scene of action being trans- 
ferred to Buckingham Palace, where the rooms are 
larger and the whole arrangements more conven- 
lent. 

The Queen is always attended by a large retinue 
at a Drawing Room, including the mistress of the 
robes, ladies in waiting, maids of honor, women of 
the bed-chamber, equerries, lords and grooms in 
waiting, and pages. All the members of the royal 
family present at the ceremony are attended by some 
members of their own households. The mistress of 
the robes has very important duties, especially at the 
time of a coronation, when she has to choose the 
whole of the Sovereign’s or Queen Consort’s dress. 
At the coronation of Queen Charlotte, very minute 
directions were given to the Duchess of Dorset, then 
mistress of the robes, as to how she was to assist at 
the anointing of the Queen and in putting on the 
crown. 

Perhaps a Drawing Room gives the best illustra- 
tion of English beauty. Held in the daytime, often 
early in the year when the weather is cold and there- 
fore specially trying, the ceremony is an ordeal for 
even the most beautiful women. The magnificence 
of the jewels and the beauty of the toilettes are un- 
surpassed anywhere else; and when this function is 
held in the evening, with the brilliant lighting of 
the Palace, and the glorious background of colored 
walls covered with some of the finest painters’ 
masterpieces in the world, it would be a scene very 
difficult to surpass. 


FASHIONS IN FOOTGEAR 





HOW FORBIGNERS ARE SHOD.......++++seeee JEWISH MESSENGER 


The Portuguese shoe has a wooden sole and heel, 
with a vamp made of patent leather, fanciful show- 
ing the flesh side of the skin. The Persian footgear 
is a raised shoe, and is often a foot high; it is made 
of light wood, richly inlaid, with a strap extending 
over the instep. The Muscovite shoe is hand- 
woven, on a wooden frame, and but little attention is 
paid to the shape of the foot; leather is sometimes 
used, but the sandal is generally made of silk cord- 
age and woolen cloth. The Siamese shoe has the 
form of an ancient canoe, with a gondola bow and an 
open toe; the sole is made of wood, the upper of 
inlaid wood and cloth, and the exterior is 


elaborately ornamented in colors with gold and 
silver. 




















TABLE TALK: CONCERNING EATING AND DRINKING 





THE AESTHETICS OF THE DINNER TABLE 
COLONEL A, KENNEY HERBERT..e..---eeseeeeeee NATIONAL REVIEW 


If we were asked to classify the literature of cook- 
ery | think that we might divide it into three distinct 
groups. We might place in one of them all practi- 
cal treatises or guides which are intended for the 
education, or to refresh the memory of the cook; 
in another, scientific works which deal with the 
chemistry of cookery and the selection of food 
in relation to nourishment and health; and in the 
third, books which treat—to use the words of the 
late Abraham Hayward in his Art of Dining of 
“the zsthetics of the dinner table” . . . I pro- 
pose now to say a few words concerning the 
writings which I have placed in the third cate- 
gory. 

Not until the beginning of the present century, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, did any 
writer come forward to discuss the subject of eating 
and drinking philosophically. Dr. Johnson saw the 
opportunity and promised that he would take ad- 
vantage of it, but he never carried out the idea. 
There certainly was one, Tobias Venner, who, in 
his work Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, published 
in 1620, departed altogether from the lines of the 
common cookery-book. But for the views 
of men of educated taste in regard to food—treatises 
written for society, that is to say, members of society, 
by gourmets for gourmets, and by raconteurs for 
appreciative readers, all of themofliterary ratherthan 
practical value—we must wait until Grimod de la 
Reyniére, the Marquis de Cussy, Fayot, and Brillat 
Savarin determined to publish their experiences. 

In order to judge of the writings of the authori- 
ties whom I have just named, it is necessary to pic- 
ture to ourselves the days in which they lived, the 
fashion of the time, and the state of society around 
them. To do this properly we must go back to that 
period in the history of gastronomy when the art of 
cookery became the subject of enlightened consider- 
ation in France—to the times, in short, of Louis 
XIV., the Regent Philippe d’Orleans, and Louis 
XV. In the reign of the first of these rulers we 
read that Condé, the great captain, Colbert, the 
statesman, Madame de Sévigné, the accomplished 
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other distinguished people, encouraged the new 
school of cookery which Catherine de Medicis had 
founded. During the regency which followed, at- 
tention appears to have been paid, for the first time, 
to the chemistry of cookery, while the dinners of 
the Regent were celebrated for their combination 
of refinement and art, “for matelotes of the most 
tempting quality,” says Brillat Savarin, “and for 
turkeys superbly stuffed.” Louis XV., himself a 
practical cook of singular proficiency, continued to 
foster the development which his predecessors had 
so zealously promoted. It was to him that Madame 
du Barry gave the celebrated petit souper which 
led to the institution of the Order of the Cordon 
Bleu for accomplished cuisiniéres, and he is credited 
with the invention of “tables volantes,” which de- 
scended after each course through the floor and 
rose again replenished with fresh surprises. Unlike 


the rest of his race, Louis the XVI. was not a 
gourmand, and in his time the royal table was no 
longer what it had been, but the taste of society 
outside the palace had been highly cultivated too 
long to be seriously affected by this change. Re- 
finement and luxury continued in the houses of the 
nobility, the dignitaries of the Church, and the 
financiers. But a crash came of course with the 
Revolution. Society wasthen shaken tothe very foun- 
dation, and many of the chief patrons of gastrunomy 
were swept away. It is, however, a mistake to sup- 
pose that the art of cookery received much more 
than a check. What, really occurred was this: 
The great private houses were of course closed, the 
court ceased to exist, and the princely hospitality of 
of the days that I have just spoken of came alto- 
gether to an end. But the cooks survived, and 
before long found a new field for employment in the 
restaurants, for as soon as the reign of terror termi- 
nated, and people were once more clothed properly 
and in their right minds, their appreciation of good 
food revived, and these places—destined to be- 
come a renowned feature of the French capital— 
rapidly increased in popularity. 

We now come to the time when the first book 
of the series we are discussing was published. In 
1803, M. Grimod de la Reyniére produced his Alma- 
nach des Gourmands, “the first serious and sus- 
tained attempt,” says Mr. Hayward, “to invest gas- 
tronomy with the air of an intellectual and refined 
pursuit.” This work clearly indicates the condition 
of things to which I have tried to lead up, for under 
the heading, “Itinérarie d’un gourmand dans divers 
quartiers de Paris,” which forms the second section 
of the book, he names the best among some five 
hundred places where good food could be got. He 
moreover mentions three distinct causes which co- 
operated in their rise and progress. First, the rage 
for English fashions which prevailed among the 
French during the ten or fifteen years which pre- 
ceded the Revolution, “for the English,” says he, 
“as is well known, almost always take their meals 
in taverns.” Secondly, “the sudden inundation of 
undomiciled legislators, who, finishing by giving 
the ton, drew by their example all Paris to the 
cabaret,” and thirdly, the breaking up of the rich 
establishments, which drove the chefs to the public 
for support. At any rate, it seems clear that the 
bon-vivant of the period was better able to gratify 
his palate at his favorite restaurant that at the houses 
of his friends. The celebrated Rocher de Cancale 
was a place of note much frequented by this au- 
thor and his convives; indeed, he was helped in the 
composition of the menus which appear in his 
Manuel des Amphitryons by the proprietor of that 
establishment, M. Balaine. It may be said, indeed, 
that between the period referred to in the Almanach 
and the restoration after Waterloo the Parisian res- 
taurants attained their highest pitch of excellence 
and success. Society, such as it was during the 
Directory Consulate and first empire, did not dis- 
tinguish itself by entertainments, though here and 
there we read of special exceptions. . . . The 
Almanach was no doubt useful at the time as a ré- 
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sumé of the seasons in which various kinds of fish, 
flesh, fowl, fruit, and vegetables are at their best, 
and as a gastronomical chronicle of the months of 
the year; useful also may have been the “Itiné- 
raire”’ I have already mentioned. But the 
“variétés, morales nutritives,” and “anecdotes gour- 
mandes” with which the book is wound up were 
before long so completely eclipsed by the writings 
of the more brilliant littérateur, Brillat Savarin, 
that they probably enjoyed but a short-lived repu- 
tation. In his next book, Le Manuel des 
Amphitryons, de la Reyniére confined himself to a 
dissertation upon the art of carving, a compendium 
of menus, and some remarks upon what he called 
“les élémens de la politesse gourmande.” 

The writing of the Physiologie du goiitt was—so 
its author, Brillat Savarin, has recorded in his pre- 
face—a pastime which he reserved for his old age. 
As a matter of fact he did not long survive its publi- 
cation, but even in the short time that elapsed— 
barely a year—he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
crowned with success. Aptly described by Mr. 
Hayward as “incomparably the completest essay 
upon the esthetics of the dinner table,” this notable 
work has never been surpassed. It seems, indeed, 
to defy time and change, and to be as well worth 
reading now as ever. “Its great charm,” observes 
the critic I have just named, “consists in the singular 
mixture of wit, humor, learning, and knowledge of 
the world, bons mots, anecdotes, ingenious theories, 
and instructive dissertations—which it presents; and 
if, as is currently related, Walton’s Angler has made 
thousands of true fishermen, we should not be sur- 
prised to hear that the Physiology of Taste has con- 
verted a fair portion of the reading public into gas- 
tronomers.” Looking back to the time in which he 
lived, and the evidence that we possess of the ex- 
cessive over-crowding of the menu which was then 
fashionable, it is curious to notice what an enlight- 
ened view Brillat Savarin took of the principles 
which should govern artistic dining. He limits the 
number of guests, and he gives the soundest advice 
as to their selection. “Let the men have wit with- 
out pretension, and the women be pleasant with- 
out being coquettes;” and then with regard to food, 
“let the dishes be exceedingly choice, but fewinnum- 
ber, and the wines of the first quality each in its de- 
gree.” 

Following the excellent work of Brillat Savarin, 
after an interval of some years, there was published 
in Paris, in 1843, a very readable pot-pourri of writ- 
ings about dinners and diners, called Les Classiques 
de la table. The editor, M. Fayot, contributed an 
essay himself upon La gastronomie, and the rest 
of the volume was made up.of reprints of various 
well-known writings, of which the principal were 
the Physiologie du gott of B. Savarin, Les res- 
sources de la table pendant toute l’année, (the Alma- 
nach) by Grimod de la Reyniére, and L’art Culinaire 
by the Marquis de Cussy. ; 

After the French writers of the earlier half of the 
century, who treated the subject of cookery philoso- 
phically, the first Englishman to take up his pen in a 
similar vein was Thomas Walker, who in his un- 
happily short-lived periodical, The Original, con- 
tributed a most interesting series of papers on the 
Art of Dining. His views, which were published 
in 1835, must have positively astounded his English 
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readers, who were at that time addicted to much 
pomp and ceremony in their pondrous entertain- 
ments. The cumbersome and ridiculously ostenta- 
tious system of serving dinners in relays of numer- 
ous dishes, every one of which was placed upon the 
table, was universally followed and looked upon as 
perfect. Big battalions of family plate, with the 
silver sauceboats on their flanks, were thus paraded 
for general admiration, while the major portion of 
the food was to a great extent cooled and spoiled 
by being stupidly brought into the fighting-line be- 
fore it was required. Against this utterly inartistic 
way of doing things Walker wrote in the most tren- 
chant manner, and did not hesitate to denounce it 
as palpably erroneous from a gastronomical point 
of view, and “strongly tainted with barbarism and 
vulgarity,” while the effect produced by it he stigma- 
tized as being “far removed from real and refined 
enjcyment.” After describing the absurdity, the 
many mistakes, and even the nuisance of the over- 
laden table, the unnecessarily long bill of fare, and 
the tedious service, he boldly advocated that dinners 
should be composed of few, but really good dishes, 
each of which, thoroughly complete in regard to its 
adjuncts, should be brought in separately with as 
little parade and waste of time as possible. To- 
gether with this he urged the abolition of the sense- 
less practice of ornamentation, and the placing of 
hideous “centrepieces” and epergnés upon the table. 
In plain English these ideas were at least fifty 
years in advance of the time when they were 
written. “Walker,” wrote Henry Morley in 
an introduction to a reprint of The Original in 1887, 
“frankly delivered himself, and brought the way of 
life, as it was seen by a refined and social gentleman, 
well educated, shrewd, and without one low thought, 
so plainly within view of its reader that neither 
young nor old, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, 
could read through his book without having been 
in some degree amused and taught through his ex- 
perience.” 

And now a few words about the very able little 
treatise on The Art of Dining, by the writer whose 
name I have mentioned so often, Mr. Abraham 
Hayward. This book was made up by a rearrange- 
ment, in 1853, of two articles which he had written 
in the vears 1835 and 1836 for the Quarterly Re- 
view—the. one to which I have already referred 
about The Original, and the other entitled Gas- 
tronomy and Gastronomers, his object having been 
“to bring down and adapt to the present time the 
disquisitions, descriptions, and directions contained in 
them.” Here we find that, in addition to his re- 
marks upon the reform suggested by’ Thomas Walk- 
er, Mr. Hayward gave a very careful analysis of the 
Physiologie du goit and traced the history of 
gastronomy from its earliest days to the period of 
his personal experiences. No name of any note in 
connection with the subject is omitted in this work, 
and throughout the résumé there is an uninter- 
rupted flow of genial humor and anecdote which 
will probably never be better managed by any 
writer who may aspire hereafter to carry on the 
chronicles of the esthetics of the dinner table. Not 
only was Hayward very well read in regard to the 
past records of food and feeding, but he lived for 
many years in the midst of all that was clever and 
entertaining in the society of two capitals. He 
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knew his Paris almost as well as his London. Of 
most of the leading Amphitryons of his time he was 
a personal friend, and with no restaurant or chef of 
repute was he unacquainted. As a tale-teller with 
an inexhaustible répertoire of incidents both inter- 
esting and amusing concerning people of note politi- 
cally, socially, and gastronomically he was probably 
without a rival. From this store he seems to have 
drawn in a pleasant chatty way without a trespass 
beyond the boundaries of kindness and good taste. 
A frequent diner-out, he made the most of his op- 
portunities, and being an appreciative disciple of 
Gastrea, very naturally acquired a great experience 
and became an acknowledged authority on what 
Walker called “aristology.” Half the stories told in 
this entertaining book would occupy far more space 
than I can possibly take up, but an instance or two 
of the author’s light and pleasing style ought not 
to be omitted. Speaking of conversation at dinner, 
and the very necessary part it plays in the enjoy- 
ment of a party, he observes, “but what a deceased 
clerical wit called ‘flashes of silence’ may occasionally 
intervene. We were once dining with the author 
of Vanity Fair at the Rocher, when a matelote of 
surpassing excellence was served up. ‘My dear fel- 
low,’ exclaimed the distinguished moralist, ‘don’t 
let us speak a word until we have finished this 
dish.’ ” ; 

For the next writer of note on the subject 

we are discussing, it is necessary again to 
cross the channel and consult the Grand Diction- 
naire de Cuisine, by Alexandre Dumas the elder, 
partly a cookery book, the practical part of which 
was supplied to a very great extent, by M. Vuille- 
mot, the proprietor of the “Téte Noire” at St. Cloud, 
and various chefs whom the editor knew, and partly 
to use the words of Sir Henry Thompson, “a med- 
ley of scientific jottings, with plenty of gossip and 
numerous anecdotes.” It is, of course, only with 
the latter part that we need now concern ourselves. 
After having read Les Classiques de la table, the 
reader will find that a considerable part of Dumas’ 
chit-chat came from that source, but here and there 
he tells a good story. No sketch onthe sub- 
ject of the esthetics of the dinner table would becom- 
plete without a few words concerning Sir Henry 
Thompson’s charming little treatise, Food and Feel- 
ing. With just sufficient science to come well within 
the understanding of the ordinary reader, with the 
clearest explanation of the values of various kinds 
of food, and of the culinary processes adapted to 
their better preparation, there is in this book much 
excellent advice on the subject of dining. 
Delicate Dining, by Mr. Theodore Child, is an- 
other work of well-merited reputation in this direc- 
tion, and a little brochure by “Grid,” called Real 
Cookery, deserves honorable mention for its sound 
advice, and the trenchant manner in which the writer 
condemns the “vanity, humbug, and affectation” 
of the highly decorative style of serving dinners— 
the “rose-dyed purées,” and “the flock of miniature 
geese floating in a pond of green aspic jelly.” 

We have now entered upon a period in our social 
history in which the necessity of attention to gas- 
tronomy is fully recognized. As I have said, en- 
lightened views of the characteristics of a nice din- 
ner have been generally adopted. The demand 
thus created for any information that may tend to 
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further development has been met by the press, 
and in many papers the cookery column has become 
an institution. 





AT THE CZAR’S CORONATION BANQUET 
MUSCOVITE CEREMONIAL TRADITION..«.««++++++0¢ LONDON STANDARD 


At this banquet, held in the oldest hall of the great 
palace of the Kremlin, the Granovitaja Palace, even 
more than at any other function of the Russian 
coronation, are preserved the ancient customs which 
take one back to the days when Russia was 
a power unknown to the people of the west. Peter 
the Great revised the whole ritual of the coronation 
and imported into the ancient ceremony, which was 
chiefly Byzantine, some of its formalities and con- 
veniences of western habits. But in the imperial 
Trapeza the Czar of all the Russias is still seen in 
the character of an oriental potentate, and on this 
one occasion of his life drops the west and the half- 
forgotten usages of the Byzantium and stands forth 
before his people a true lord of old-world Muscovy. 

The hall itself is a perfect specimen of the ancient 
palaces of the Czars and grand Princes of Russia of 
five centuries ago. In shape it is a square, about 
fifty feet either way, and in the centre stands a huge 
squat rectangular column, which supports the 
groined vaulting of the roof. The door from the 
sacred vestibule (which leads on to the outer gallery 
and the grand stair), is in the west wall near the 
centre. To the left, on entering, in the corner, is a 
curious estrade of very ancient black oak, on which 
the court minstrels stand. Away in the further 
corner, diagonally across the hall, is placed the 
canopy of the throne, also of ancient black oak, now 
partly concealed by rich crimson plush and the 
baldachin of gold brocade and ermine, embroidered 
with the arms of the Czar and the principalities. 
This estrade is raised three steps above the floor, 
which is carpeted with a marvellously patterned 
cloth of many colors, apparently patchworked to- 
gether, and in good keeping with the ancient paint- 
ings of Biblical subjects which cover the walls and 
vaulted roof. Round three sides of the central 
column are ranged in three rows narrow temporary 
tables, on trestles, groaning with the weight of gold 
and silver plate, huge salt cellars in the form of 
dragons, cocks and castles, flagons, of portentous 
capacity, and, in short, a grand collection of the 
table furniture of the Czar of four centuries ago. 

Even the time appointed for the imperial banquet 
(three P.M.) is a reversion to ancient days. ' No for- 
eigners taste food in the presence of the Czar in this 
old hall, another relic of the exclusive customs of the 
haughty potentates of the East. The foreign 
princes and other illustrious guests were entertained 
apart, and only admitted for a brief moment to see 
the spectacle of a Russian Czar banqueting in state. 
When their majesties had ascended the crimson 
plush covered dais and occupied their thrones, eight 
masters of the ceremonies placed before them a long, 
narrow table, similarly covered, which had hitherto 
stood on the floor of the chamber against the south 
wall. The dishes were served by officers of state on 
their knees, and the Czar, according to ancient 
custom, demanded drink, a signal for the company 
to take their seats. The foreigners were politely 
ushered out, and the banquet continued to the 
music of a cantata composed for the occasion. 
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SUNDAY PENALTY OF IRREGULAR FEEDING 
INVITATION TO GASTRIC DISORDERS....++--++++++ MEDICAL RECORD 


The American people pride themselves on being 
enlightened and highly civilized, using their reason- 
ing powers to such advantage that by systems of 
quarantine, vaccination, etc., they are able to ex- 
clude or control almost all epidemics of infectious 
diseases. These intelligent people would resent a 
statement that in some of their routine customs they 
were only slightly above the level of barbarians, yet 
the unhappy truth remains that such a statement 
may be made without fear of refutation. 

In our evolution from barbarism we have created 
or established a race of people with whom regularity 
in eating and sleeping is the fundamental essential 
to good health. The digestive secretions are 
poured out and ready for action with the regularity 
of clockwork, so that a man can tell by his feelings 
almost the minute at which his dinner hour comes. 
If this regularity, so long established, is violated and 
the regular dinner hour is passed without food being 
ingested, the violator not only suffers bodily dis- 
comfort, but an actual injury occurs to the digestive 
apparatus. The stomach and other secretory 
organs resemble the muscular system in a certain 
degree, as they must have a certain amount of work 
to perform in order to keep in the best working con- 
dition. Also, like the muscular system, overexer- 
tion leads to disorder, and disuse invites a variety of 
pathological conditions. But, unlike the muscular 
system, the digestive organs have been so educated 
by custom that they require, not only a definite 
amount of work to perform, but an absolute regu- 
larity in the time of performing that work. The 
gourmand who overtaxes his stomach is certain to 
meet his retribution. The drunkard who stimulates 
the mucous membrane of his stomach with alcohol 
and gives his secretions nothing to act upon in the 
way of solid food, finds shortly that his stomach 
refuses to secrete at all, as just punishment for his 
abuse and negligence. Almost as certain a result, 
if not so rapid, is sure to follow indiscretions of irre- 
gularity in eating. The stomach, having poured 
out its secretions at the customary time, waits only 
a short time before it allows such secretions to be 
absorbed without the accompanying production of 
nutritious pabulum that goes to assist in the forma- 
tion of more secretions. After a few such experi- 
ences the secretions become less in amount and in 
activity, even when food is introduced into the 
digestive tract, and we have resulting indigestion, 
so common in all communities. 

The dyspeptic is cautioned and advised by his 
physician to take his meals at absolutely regular 
intervals, not only as a treatment of existing evils 
but as prophylactic against future disorders. One 
indiscretion of irregularity in such cases often 
causes the patient a week of misery. Ifthis regimen 
is a standard prophylactic with confirmed dyspep- 
tics, how much should any one in our artificial 
civilization allow himself to deviate from so simple 
a rule, when an absolutely normal stomach at all 
times is almost unknown? Yet this very invitation 
to gastric disorders is issued every seventh day by 
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ninety-nine per cent of this country. Once in seven 
days comes our so-called day of “rest’”—the day on 
which the three regular meals at morning, noon, and 
night are replaced by a vicious system of late rising 
and abstinence, followed by gluttony. The gastric 
secretions know nothing of a seventh day of rest. 
They are ready at the customary six-day morning- 
breakfast time, but no food comes to them and they 
are absorbed. A second period of the day comes 
and the same process is repeated, with the additional 
injury that from two to four hours after the cus- 
tomary meal the stomach is loaded unusually full 
of food, whereas the secretion is no longer there in 
sufficient quantity to digest it. The result is the 
regulation Sunday afternoon discomfort of gour- 
mandizing, with the accompanying absence of appe- 
tite for the evening meal. What wonder that the 
following day is “Blue Monday!” 

The barbarian gourmandizes to-day and fasts to- 
morrow, and he never has gastric disorders. We 
still exemplify our hereditary traits by imitating him 
one day of each week, but unfortunately we have 
not maintained the barbarian standard of excellence 
in gastric digestion. It would seem as if our pro- 
cess of evolution had reached a stage where we 
might expect soon to rise above our prehistoric 
ancestors in our system of eating. We certainly 
cannot do so until we do away with our custom of 
alternate fasting and over-feeding. Monday would 
lose something of its azure hue and some “digestive- 
ferment” manufacturers might be obliged to make 
assignments if such a progressive step were to be 
taken, but the general satisfaction would in a 
measure compensate for the damage done these 
ancient institutions. 


SERUM TREATMENT OF LEPROSY 
METHOD OF DR. CARRASQUILLA......++-+++- SCIENTIFIC AMBRICAN 


The New York Medical Journal has received 
through the courtesy of Dr. Pablo Garcia Medina, 
permanent secretary to the National Academy of 
Medicine of Bogota a copy of Dr. Juan de Dois Car- 
rasquilla’s third communication to that body on the 
subject of his serum treatment of leprosy. In it 
the author describes in detail his method of 
obtaining the antileprous serum and his mode 
of employing it. These we can indicate only 
in outline. He first bleeds a leper, choosing an 
adult whose general condition is fairly good. The 
blood drawn varies in amount from a hundred to 
two hundred and fifty cubic centimeters. It is re- 
ceived into a sterilized vessel and carefully covered, 
kept away from the light, and, above all, kept per- 
fectly quiet. In from twelve to twenty-four hours 
the superficial layer of serum, that only which is 
perfectly limpid, is removed with a pipette. If it 
has to be kept for some time before it is to be used, 
it is passed through a layer of powdered camphor 
contained between two layers of cotton, to preserve 
it, and it is kept away from light and heat. 

Thus prepared, the serum is injected into an 
animal that is refractory to leprosy, preferably a 
healthy young horse in good condition. Roux’s 
method of procedure is employed. In regard to 











this operation, says Dr. Carrasquilla, there are two 
poitits that are of the greatest importance and at the 
same time difficult to determine—the amount of 
serum to be injected at one time and the interval 
that should be allowed to elapse between the injec- 
tions. His experience leads him to think that forty- 
five cubic centimeters is the proper medium dose, 
given at intervals of ten days. The horse is bled in 
from five to ten days after the last injection, prefer- 
ably from the jugular vein. 

The dose of the serum for use on the human 
subject is from one to five cubic centimeters, accord- 
ing to the strength of the serum, the constitution, 
age, and other circumstances of the patient, the 
period of the disease, etc., given subcutaneously. 
The locality to be preferred for the injection is that 
bounded by the iliac crest and a transverse line 
passing just beneath the trochanteric fossa, or, 
better still, just to the outer side of the trochanter 
major. Great care must be taken to make sure 
that the serum has not undergone any septic change. 
A full day should intervene between the injections. 
Febrile reaction follows in all cases,and the injection 
should not be repeated until this has subsided. 





MEDICAL LONGEVITY 


INTERESTING VITAL STATISTICS. ..-.ceseeseeceeccecees THE LANCET 


The average duration of a medical man’s life dur- 
ing the sixteenth century was thirty-six years, five 
months; in the seventeenth century it was forty-five 
years, eight months; in the eighteenth century forty- 
nine years, eight months; and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury fifty-six years, seven months. It would appear 
from these data that—whether the survival be of the 
fittest or not—the duration of medical life has been 
increasing in a marvellous manner. Should the 
same rate be maintained practitioners of medicine 
may ere long all look forward to centennial honors 
—by no means a rosy prospect from the point of 
view of the neophyte who, as it is, finds it sufficiently 
hard to make good his footing within the densely 
crowded ranks. According to Dr. Salzmann, the 
antiquarian, the addition of over twenty years to the 
average medical lifetime is due to the advance of 
medical science, preventive and curative; so the 
ironical apothegm, “Physician, heal thyself,” can 
no longer be launched with any effect. 





PHYSIC FOR BAD TEMPER 
DR. BRUNTON’S TREATMENT...+++-++-++eee0 THE 


When boys become stupid, sulky, and _ ill- 
tempered, some schoolmasters cane them; others, 
with a wider knowledge of the relations between 
mind and matter, give a dose of castor oil—and not 
uncommonly with effects most salutary. Dr. 
Lauder Brunton applies the same principle to pa- 
tients of greater age, and seeks by medicine to cure 
the irritability of temper which is so commonly as- 
sociated with gout and heart disease. Writing in 
The Practitioner, he points out, what is well known 
to all who have seen much of short-tempered people, 
that explosions of temper which occur on very 
slight provocation are really due to a condition pro- 
duced by an accumulation of small irritations which 
have gradually worked up the patient into a state 
of excitement which vents itself in an explosion quite 
out of proportion to its apparent cause. Continu- 
ous physical discomfort also has the same effect. 
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But even without obvious discomfort the accumula- 
tion of abnormal substances, such as uric acid, may 
also produce irritability of temper. At any rate, in 
cases of gout, twenty grains of bicarbonate of potash 
with ten or twenty of bromide of potassium, taken 
when the feeling of irritability comes on, frequently 
soothes it; and if taken when some irritating occur- 
rence has taken place, or some depressing news is 
heard, it appears to take away the sting of either. 
In some cases of cardiac disease also the bromide 
may be given with salicylate of soda with good suc- 
cess. All this is very true, although, to practi- 
tioners who have struggled long with the vagaries 
of restless patients, it may not appear very new. Dr. 
Brunton does, however, make a suggestion worth 
bearing in mind. Patients are sometimes seen 
whose appetites are spoiled, their digestion im- 
paired, and their pleasure in life destroyed, not by 
any illness of their own, but by the constant fretful- 
ness and irritability of some other member of their 
family. Here, if one can but get the other party to 
take these “temper powders,” one may do better 
than by giving tonics to the patient. 





HLECTRIC EYES FOR SURGEONS 
PROFESSOR QUIMBY‘S INVENTION......- SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


The latest adjunct which science gives to the 
surgical operator is an electric eye. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is not an eye at all, but rather a sort of search- 
light which is used to aid the human eye in delicate 
surgical operations. Oftentimes surgeons are 
handicapped in their work by the fact that they can- 
not see distinctly the parts upon which they must 
operate. The formation of the human body is such 
that in many instances no light can be put directly 
upon the particular portion of the human anatomy 
which is to be operated upon. The eye can see, to 
the extent of human capability, but in intricate 
operations, however strong the light in the operat- 
ing theatre may be, the rays lack that penetration 
and power of concentration so necessary to delicate 
surgical operations. 

Professor Charles E. Quimby of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, has patented this new aid to 
surgery. From an ordinary electric light wire a 
connection is made with this device, which fits the 
face much in the manner of a pair of spectacles. 
The appliance in itself consists of two small incan- 
descent lamps, which are fitted, one above and the 
other below the eye of the operator. They are so 
adjusted that the rays focus at a point sufficiently 
near the ordinary point of vision to throw all the 
power of the electric‘rays upon the point desired. 
It is practically a portable searchlight adapted to 
the operating theatre. The lamps are in the form 
of an annular glass globe, with an illuminating con- 
ductor. An insulated backing, consisting of a 
metal leather-lined band, which passes around the 
head, prevents the heat from affecting the wearer, 
and at the same time holds the light in position and 
prevents any possible effect which otherwise the 
electricity might have upon the wearer. The lights 
more nearly resemble long glass tubes than any- 
thing else. Within these tubes are placed the 


lamps, which can be adjusted to any desired angle. 
When a direct downward ray is desired, a small 
reflector is fixed above the light and the rays thrown 
in the desired direction. 
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WHAT IS IN AN ORCHESTRA? 


HB. IRENAZSUS STEVENSON... .cescoccccerseessesees THE INDEPENDENT 


Seated in a concert hall a few evenings ago the 
writer chanced to overhear scraps of conversation 
between two fellow-auditors, who passed the time 
unoccupied by the music agreeably enough. It was 
not an unintelligent talk, either. It touched lightly 
and with considerable knowledge on various works 
and performers. Presently, however, the intelli- 
gence appeared not quite as thorough as was de- 
sirable, when the gentleman, nodding toward the 
stage, observed: “It is wonderful, isn’t it, that you 
have to write for sixty or seventy different instru- 
ments nowadays, if you are composing a first-class 
symphony or a big concert overture? Too many 
different kinds, isn’t it? I wonder how Wagner’s 
head held them all.” 

The notion of even the most impersonal “you” in 
the way of genius, nay, of Wagner or of any one 
else, writing for “sixty or seventy different instru- 
ments” was rather startling. It alarmed, even in 
recalling the most tremendous and complicated of 
scores. Yet in smiling at it, the thought came that 
many constant hearers of concerts have not too 
clear ideas of how many different species of instru- 
ments—not merely different instrumentalists—a 
large modern orchestra usually contains. They are 
not clear for how many sorts of music-making ve- 
hicles a modern score of dignity is apt to be planned 
out. Perhaps it may be well to take the thought 
as a question. Speaking broadly, the concert 
orchestra of our day, that plays us Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Rubin- 
stein, Wagner, Berlioz and the contemporary 
French and German masters, calls for some sixteen 
kinds of musical instruments—not more. They are 
not more numerous than that, sixteen; except 
where special varieties of some particular instru- 
ment are needed by some particular composer who 
found that he could not obtain an effect of tone or 
of sonority by the usual representatives. To be 
sure, that sort of exigency is now grown very com- 
mon. The new tone-painters want all the shades 
and sub-shades on the orchestral palette. Conse- 
quently they increase the size of the strong and 
complete concert band. But it is merely this fact 
and the more imperative one, the need of a mass of 
tone of a certain sort—as in case of all the stringed 
instruments—that makes the orchestral force run up 
toward, indeed, its usual “sixty or seventy” or a 
much larger array of men. The old groups of in- 
struments, as Haydn and Mozart (for. useful ex- 
amples) knew them, though the wood and brass choir 
are vastly bettered, are not substantially different to- 
day. One may go even further back. Brass bands 
and military bands have been almost revolutionized 
within a few dozen years, butthe symphony orchestra 
has not found it needful to be so. And the chances 
are that until our present ideas and system of melody 
and harmony are revolutionized there will be no 
essential changes. 

Moreover, these, generally speaking, sixteen sorts 
of instruments subdivide so neatly and simply into 
four groups, in membership so closely akin, that 


one might say there are in an orchestra really only 
four or five different instruments—exactly as the 
human voice is ever the human voice whether so- 
prano, contralto, tenor, or bass, or partaking of two 
registers. The all-important strings in the orches- 
tra are three—as violins, violas and contrabassi, or 
double-basses. The second group the wood-wind, 
include the flute,-oboe, the clarinet, and the bassoon, 
or fagotto. The brass-wind gives the composer his 
trumpet (not a cornet, if you please—that belongs 
out of doors, and only slips inside by impudence, or 
by sheer luck), his horns, his trombones. After this 
group add the instruments of percussion and em- 
bellishment in rhythm, such as we have with the 
drums, including the difficult kettledrums, or tym- 
pani, which have their scale and are tuned so pains- 
takingly during the performance; and the cymbals, 
the triangle, the tambourine, and so on—a merry 
and rather bohemian little contingent. The drums, 
indeed, hardly belong in such irresponsible society. 
They are better counted as the natural bass to the 
brass choir. To this let us add the harp. Thus the 
pith of the greatest orchestra in the world is at your 
service. The rest is all merely the need of numeri- 
cal strength, or of subdividing the duties of several 
instruments, such as will come with a need of their 
use in various keys; or a cousin or two in the same 
family that has been added because the composer 
has scored for it. All the strings are but big and 
little violins, made in three kinds, with several. that 
used to be in scores now dropped out. The great 
double bass is but a big violin. The violin is but a 
little double bass. The violoncello, even now a 
‘little violin’ by comparison with its tall and 
bulky brother, still keeps the diminutive that hints 
of the violone, the great viol. From flute to the 
bassoon (which is, by the by, seldom loud albeit 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner seems to have thought 
it so) all is flute. From trumpet to bass trombone 
or burly tuba all is a trumpet—great or small. The 
supplementary instruments, such as the piccolo, the 
English horn, the basset horn, the double bassoon, 
the contrabass trombone, or its like tuba, the rarely 
borrowed ophicleide—these do not spoil the family 
likeness nor mix the orchestra’s genial genealogy. 
They rather enhance it, when Wagner or Berlioz, 
Brucker or Tschaikovsky invites them in. Each of 
the four groups owns its beautiful and peaceable 
cousinship, and that it is, after all, of the same stuff— 
string, wood, brass, or what not. Tubes are of 
different sizes; some are played from the end, others 
from the side; their organisms are not wholly identi- 
cal; but they are close akin. 

So our orchestra proves to be no such absolutely 
mixed and unrelated an army of sound, after all. 
And it is possibly gracefully allegorical in the fact 
that all its kinsfolk, unless accidentally unstrung or 
overheated, represent harmony itself. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN LONDON 
JAMES WALTER SMITH ..e-seeeeseereeeceee THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
The royal academy has been guilty of many sins 
of omission and commission, but it never did a finer 
thing than when it recognized the sincerity and 
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power of American art in the persons of John S. 
Sargent, George H. Boughton, and Edwin A. 
Abbey. “The Academy could not help itself,” said 
an old painter lately, speaking of the election of 
Abbey to an Associateship. “The American contin- 
gent has been the backbone of the Academy for sev- 
eral seasons, and this year Abbey is the shining 
star.” The old painter may not have ‘been wholly 
right in crediting American artists with such a 
dominating influence upon the success of recent 
shows at Burlington House, but it is undeniably 
true that popular taste. has gone far to support the 
belief that “American art” has made a distinct im- 
pression in London. 

Sargent was made an Associate in 1894. The 
election caused a sensation. “What!” cried the dis- 
comfited supporters of classic convention. “An im- 
pressionist in Burlington House! The Academy 
has gone mad!” But the choice was a popular one, 
and those who had made many a cutting remark 
about the Academy’s conservatism suddenly discov- 
ered that their cries for new blood had not been 
made in vain. Behind him, Sargent had left an al- 
most unbroken series of victories. En Route pour 
la Péche had, in 1878, proved the presence of a 
facile hand in art, and the noted portrait of Carolus 
Duran, which gained honorable mention in the Sa- 
lon of 1879, drew forth the praise of all Paris. It 
was a notable impression for a man of twenty-three 
to make, and showed that the approval given by 
Frederick Leighton to the student, one day in the 
Tyrol, had not been given without reason. From 
the Paris studio quickly came the celebrated portrait 
of Mme. Pailleron, the noted E] Jaleo, and the 
splendid portrait of Miss Burckhardt. Then fol- 
lowed the Portraits of Children, in the Salon of 
1883, and the Carnation Lily, Lily Rose, purchased 
by the Chantrey Trustee in 1886. 

To complete the whole list would be to make a 
catalogue. But the admirer of Sargent cannot for- 
get the dashing, saucy Carmencita, which the artist 
painted in the United States in 1891, nor the ex- 
quisitely appreciative portraits of Edwin Booth, 
Lawrence Barrett, and Joseph Jefferson, painted 
for the Players’ Club of New York. The past few 
years have produced numerous portraits which 
would have delighted Velasquez the great. Last 
year, at the Academy, we had the Coventry Pat- 
more and Graham Robertson portraits, which 
showed the wisdom of the Academy’s late choice; 
and this season the portrait of Joseph Chamberlain 
has divided with Abbey’s Shakespearean painting 
the honors of the exhibition. 

A few years ago Sargent was most outrageously 
assaulted by the Parisian press over the Salon por- 
trait of a celebrated Parisian beauty, Mme. Gau- 
thereau. When first exhibited, nothing was said 
about the work, but in a short time the storm broke, 
and the attacks became so severe that the artist gave 
up his home in Paris and came to London. The 
strictures were absolutely unjustifiable, and the por- 
trait now hangs in Sargent’s studio in Tite Street, 
one of the finest things he has ever done. London 
is thankful for this outburst of Parisian spite, for it 
has brought to the metropolis a genius in art. 

Of “Ned” Abbey, as his brother-painters call him, 
the last word of praise has not yet been written. 
Richard Duke of Gloucester and the Lady Anne is 
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the popular painting in this year’s Academy, and 
everybody is now looking forward to Abbey’s next 
work. What will it be? <A canvas like the present 
one, or a small painting, showing the beautiful mi- 
nute and facile work that Abbey has made so de- 
lightful in his drawings? Anything seems possible 
now tosuchaman. His Arthurian canvases for the 
Boston Public Library, with their splendid color- 
ing and powerful treatment of a great mythologic 
subject, were a distinct surprise to the art critics of 
London, who looked upon Abbey as an illustrator 
rather than a painter in oils. His success in illustra- 
tion for the Harpers—the drawings, for instance, 
which have for years accompanied Andrew Lang’s 
text to the plays of Shakespeare, Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer, and the Herrick poems—had 
much to do with Abbey’s prominent standing as an 
illustrator, and led people to tnink that he was an 
illustrator simply, and not a great artist in the broad 
acceptance of the term. 

But the Arthurian paintings, the beautiful Fia- 
metta’s Song in the Academy of 1893, and this year’s 
effort, have placed the Philadelphia artist in a proud 
position. At his studio in Gloucestershire he is now 
finishing the Arthurian series for Boston—a com- 
mission that may take four or five years to complete. 
There was widespread satisfaction when he was 
made Associate at the beginning of last year, be- 
cause his election showed that the infusion of new 
blood into the Academy was not the result of fitful- 
ness, but a sincere recognition of merit. The Holy 
Grail pictures had just been exhibited, and the elec- 
tion followed as a matter of course. Abbey 
reached London in 1883, and the recognition was a 
long time in coming; but, as a friendly artist put it, 
“determination speaks from Abbey’s face; that is the 
secret of his success.” 

The election of George H. Boughton to the rank 
of full Academician took place only a few months 
ago, to fill the vacancy caused by the sudden death 
of Lord Leighton. The honor may be looked upon 
as the direct sequel to a powerful impression made 
by the Ordeal of Purity, in the Academy of 1894. 
Like Abbey’s election, it came after long waiting 
and a most persistent struggle. It is true that 
Boughton was made an Associate in 1879, but since 
that time he has seen several more “popular” artists 
go above him. Val Prinsep, J. W. Waterhouse, 
and W. B. Richmond have passed him, although 
none, with the exception of Prinsep, could antedate 
his connection with the Academy as Associate. 

When Boughton’s election was made public, the 
English critics were a unit in classifying him as an 
American artist. The painter, however, is an Eng- 
lishman by birth. He was born in Norfolk in 1836, 
but his fourth year saw him in Albany, New York. 
When a boy, in the shop of his brother, a hat- 
maker, he was known among his few friendsasa good 
sketcher, full of sentiment and humor. «One of his 
first paintings, the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, an 
imaginative landscape, “breathing,” so it has been 
said, “the very soul of desolation and weird nature,” 
was prophetic of his later work, for although Bough- 
ton has painted some marvellous pictures of Puri- 
tan life and Frisian rusticity, his fine idea of land- 
scape, and his ability to get to the heart of nature, 
her summers and her snows, will always stand forth 
prominently in his work. His most daring picture 
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is the vision at the Martyr’s Well, in the Academy 
of 1893. It was this painting that put him in line 
for the coveted “R. A.” But his Coming from 
Church, representing a peasant woman and her 
granddaughter coming from mass, will, perhaps, 
linger longer in the memories of those who prefer 
Boughton’s low life to his more daring conceptions. 

Boughton’s studio—one of the largest and most 
attractive in London—lies in Campden Hill Road, 
a part much favored of Academicians. One of the 
stories which have clung to him through his London 
career deals with his student days in Paris. He 
was copying a picture in the Louvre, when, one 
day, an Englishman entered with a guide-book. 
Stopping before Delaroche’s Hemicycle, in which 
one of the figures bears a striking resemblance to 
Dante, he examined the picture carefully through 
his eyeglasses. “Ah!” said the Briton to an attend- 
ant. “What does this mean? All the great men, 
including Dante, but not Shakespeare! Just like 
these infernal Frenchmen—left out Shakespeare.” 
Then, in an angry tone, “It’s an insult to England!” 
Boughton took in the scene; then, with great im- 
perturbability, he walked up to the Delaroche and 
looked at it, gravely, pretending indignant susprise. 
“Ah! what is the meaning of this?” he cried. “All 
of the great men of the world, and Washington left 
out! It’s an insult to America!” 

At the last election for Associate, it looked as if 
J. J. Shannon, who has been called “the fashionable 
ladies’ full-length portrait painter,” might be chosen. 
Shannon, however, will have to wait. There is a 
good deal of truth in that description of him, be- 
cause his work is largely portrait painting, and his 
commissions come in most flattering manner from 
the society world; and, indeed, from the Queen her- 
self. Those who admire Sargent rarely like Shan- 
non, and those who care for Shannon can see little 
in Sargent’s splendid conceptions. Yet success al- 
ways spells success, and to no painter in London 
has success and its money equivalent come sooner 
or more lavishly than to the New York artist. 
When a mere boy he came to England to study, and 
entered the South Kensington School, thenincharge 
of Poynter. Here he unlearned all that he had 
learned, and, at the age of nineteen, exhibited a por- 
trait of the Hon. Horatio Stopford, which was paint- 
ed by command of the Queen. Another commis- 
sion from Her Majesty followed, and the young 
artist’s name was made. ‘There is hardly a noted 
woman in London who has not sat to him. The 
Duchess of Portland, the Countess of Dufferin and 
Ava, Mrs. Prideaux-Brune—not to mention count- 
less others—have been proud of Shannon’s work; 
and amongst the American ladies who have sat to 
him may be mentioned Miss Clough, President of 
Wellesley, and Mrs. Creelman, the wife of the noted 
correspondent. In his work, there is a sweetness 
and charm’ that suggests Bastien Lepage, and a 
slight evidence of Whistler’s great influence. His 
portrait of his wife, called Iris, is one of his best- 
known works. The artist is not yet forty, but he 
is an incessant toiler, and wealth has come to him 
early. In his schoolboy days in Canada he used to 
paint posters for cattle shows, but to-day he stands 
amongst the most successful artists in the world. 

Ernest Parton loves the birch trees, the hills, and 
the wild wood. His landscapes are to be found in 
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all the exhibitions, and he turns out an amazing 
amount of work. He stayed in New York till 1873, 
working without a master, and then came to Lon- 
don, where he has made a steady reputation. He 
belongs to that large and clever class known to the 
art-world as “outsiders”—a term that includes all 
those who have not yet been called to the inner 
circle of Burlington House. 





HOW ACTORS LEARN THEIR PARTS 
METHODS OF MEMORIZING... .0+cesscecseccccececcececcens TIT-BITS 


Probably very few persons, when they are wit- 
nessing a performance at the theatre, give one 
thought to the manner in which the well-trained ac- 
tors have learned their parts. Yet this is by no 
means an unimportant part of theatrical lives. 
Some actors, even those of long experience, have 
great difficulty in committing their lines to memory. 
Different men have different methods; here are a 
few of them: The most usual method adopted by 
stage people is to write out the part two or three 
times until the lines become familiar, and one well- 
known actor declares that until he has performed 
this process at least a dozen times, he has not an 
idea of the words. On the other hand, one cele- 
brated comedian is almost word perfect after the first 
writing out of the rdle. Others, again, simply read’ 
the lines over again and again, just as a child learns 
a lesson at school. But perhaps one of the most 
extraordinary methods of all is that adopted by an 
American actor who owns a phonograph. He 
reads the whole part into the machine, and then 
makes the phonograph repeat the lines to him time 
after time until the words become familiar. An- 
other performer who spends the best part of his day 
when not rehearsing in bed, gets his wife to do the 
same thing for him as the phonograph does for the 
American Thespian. The writer does not know, 
however, which method is the more successful. 
Another footlight favorite avers that he can only 
learn his “scrip” when traveling in the train or a 
cab or other vehicle. He states that the motion 
assists his brain to take in and retain the words, 
though why this should be so it is somewhat hard to 
say. It is well known, of course, that authors and 
other persons who have to exercise their imagina- 
tion (more or less) will often find their brains stimu- 
lated by rapid motion, but one would hardly believe 
that the organ of memory would be so influenced. 
Strong drink has often been known to rob a man 
of his memory for the time being, and the events of 
a dissipated evening are constantly what novelists. 
call a “blank”; but what will be thought of the actor 
who seriously declares that he can only commit his. 
lines to memory when in a state of semi-drunken- 
ness? When he is sober, he says, the words seem 
to make no impression on him, but let him be ele- 
vated with drink, and he positively “eats” the lines, 
retaining them afterwards most thoroughly. 
Strange vagary of the human brain, this. But what- 
ever his methods or difficulties in learning his part, 
the actor has to be word perfect at the dress re- 
hearsal, and when he comes forward on the first 
night and reels off his words as though they repre- 
sented his spontaneous thoughts, it is somewhat 
hard for those “in front” to realize the fact that the 
words in question are the result of laborious, and, 
in some cases, most eccentric study. 

















A Toas’...Anne V. Culbertson... Lays of a Wandering Minstrel 


IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 





O Feb’ua’y fo’teenth, dat’s de time 
When you heah dem glasses chink an’ chime, 
An’ de boys dee drinks de toas’es down 
To all de pooty ladiz dat’s in dis town. 
Sing hi, sing ho, 
Now doan’ say no, 
You mus’ drink-to de pooties’ ladiz ! 
Dar’s one he'll drink to de gal whar fat, 
An’ turrs dee’ll up an’ laugh at dat; 
An’ one’ll drink to de gal whar thin, 
Wid de hatchet face an’ de p’inted chin. 
Sing hi, sing ho, 
But he doan’ know 
Dat she ain’ jes’ de pooties’ lady. 
Dar’s one he'll drink to de gal whar tall, 
An’ one’ll drink to de gal whar small ; 
An’ one’ll drink to de gal whar kine, 
An’ one to de gal dat meks him mine! 
Sing hi, sing ho, 
Each think he know 
Dat he drinks to de pooties’ lady. 
Now, IJ ain’ sayin’ no name a-tall 
When dey drinks to dee ladiz, gret an’ small. 
But | lif’s my glass an’ drinks dis toas’, 
To de li’l honey-gal whut loves me de mos’!” 
Sing ho, sing hi, 
Now dat’s jes’ why 
I think she’s de pooties’ lady. 
But de gals so pleasin’, shawt er tall, 
Dat I ’clare we boun’ to toas’ dem all! 
So fill yo’ glasses, jes’ one mo’ roun’, 
To all de pooty ladiz dat’s in dis town. 
Sing hi, sing ho, 
Now doan’ say no, 
You mus’ drink to de chawmerin’ ladiz. 


Oor Wee Laddie..++++.... Wm, Lylesevereceees Home Fournal 





He’s juist as sweet as sweet can be — 
Oor wee laddie. 
Perfection to his mither’s ee, 
For a’ the warl’ I wadna gie 
Oor wee laddie. 
He looks juist like a butter ba’, 
Oor wee laddie. 
Ilka bit aboot him’s braw, 
I wunner wha he’s like ava, 
Oor wee laddie. 
He peeps sae cunnin’ frae his een — 
Oor wee laddie. 
Sometimes he’s dirty, sometimes clean, 
He disna seem to care a preen— 
Oor wee laddie. 
He’s aye in mischief — late or sane — 
Oor wee laddie. 
But Megsty ! when a’s said an’ dune, 
There’s no’ his like aneath the mune — 
Oor wee laddie. 


Whiles he tumbles richt off his chair, 
Oor wee laddie. 

But ne’er a greet has he to spare. 

He’s up again an’ after mair — 
Oor wee laddie. 

Gude bless an’ guide him a’ his days, 
Oor wee laddie, 

May he ne’er bend to gather straes, 

But aye be found in wisdom’s ways, 





Oor wee laddie. 

An’ syne, when time has closed his span, 
Oor wee laddie, 

May he wi’ his auld mither stan’, 

A prince for aye in yon far lan’ — 
Oor wee laddie. 


Sat’day Night..... Fohn Langdon Heaton..... The Quilting Bee 


‘* The’s never a week,” says Uncle Si, 
With his corncob pipe alight — 
‘* The’s never a week 0’ sob ’n’ sigh, 
W’en clouds ’r’ gloomy ’n’ floods run high, 
But comes to Sat’day night. 
‘* Monday’s hours o’ toil may drag, 
’S if they'd never git pas’; 
*N’ Toosday ’n’ We’n’sday may linger ’n’ lag, 
W’ile th’ sun is hot ’n’ our sperits flag ; 
But Sat’day comes at las’. 
‘* W’en things goes wrong, jes’ stop; ’n’ low 
.’At time’ll set ‘em right. 
Mebbe the darkness at kivers us now 
Is meant to try us, ’n’ teach us how 
To ’preciate Sat’day night. 
** I’ve toiled ’n’ troubled ’n’ sorrowed much, 
I’ve fit thro’ storm ’n’ ca’m 
Fer Dead Sea apples ’at cheat the touch 
*N’ roses ‘at leave but thorns to clutch; 
But Sat’day night brings ba’m. 
** °N’ so,” says Uncle Si, ‘* ye’ll find, 
Ef ye value yer blessin’s right, 
The’ haint no place fer a mortal mind, 
"Ith the Sabbath ahead ’n’ the week behind 
Like a restful Sat’day night.” 


Our Little Boy’at’s Gone.. Will T, Hale..Showers and Sunshine 


A sight of help he was — our little boy ‘at went, 
Pudgin’ around with little trousers on! 
But what was more than all his working meant, 
He seemed to be our sunshine, now he’s gone. 
He’d go to take the cows to pasture morns, 
An’ seems I hear his tiny whistle now, 
As I go out and walk about the barns, 
Or take the team afield and try to plough. 
About the house he kept a sight of noise, 
Singin’ or trampin’ at his boyish will ! 
It did not seem with health jest like my boy’s 
His voice could hush so quick an’ be so still. 
But he weren't sick much more’n a week, I b’l’eve, 
An’ kept his little senses durin’ all ; 
An’ did n’t grumble cause he had to leave, 
But lay there still like lis'’nin’ for a call. 


That evenin’ that I never will forget, 

He lay beside the winder an’ looked out. 
I'd sorter hoped ’at God would spare him yet, 
An’ give us back his noisy step an’ shout. 

But sudden-like he gazed intent ahead, 
While cruoned the katydids jest out the door, 

An’— ‘Angels, mammy! See ’em, pap?” he_said, 
An’ then was still an’ never said no more. 

Now, sometimes standin’ by the medder bars 
Waitin’ the cows, all lonesome an’ forlorn, 

The heavens twinklin’ with the cur’ous stars, 
The breezes whisp’rin’ ’mongst the rustlin’ corn — 

I wush the rustle was of angels’ wings, 
The stars the guidin’ lamps of seraphs, come, 

To waft us after all our sorrowin's 

Where we 'n’ our boy will be again at home. 











MY JUVENILE DIPLOMATE 
HIARYOT HOLT CAHOON. .csccccccsccccccsccess NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


A juvenile diplomate is my latest character study. 
It requires time to be a diplomate, and it also re- 
quires that amiable faculty of putting one’s self in 
the background, of appearing to possess great hu- 
mility of spirit, of underestimating one’s own su- 
perior attributes of character and of assuming the 
relative position while you cast another for the part 
of the absolute. We cannot all be diplomates, for 
diplomates, like poets, are born, not made. To be 
wily without appearing to be wily; to be artful in 
that highest degree that alone conceals art; to be 
able to summon the right emotion at the right time; 
to keep motive in the background; to surcharge a 
negative atmosphere with the ozone of positive- 
ness; to know a man better then he knows himself; 
to conceal that knowledge, and greatest of all to 
avoid being called a diplomate. It means all this, 
and more, too. The juvenile diplomate in this 
story would eye me curiously did he but know that 
all these qualities, the mention of which would have 
a very high and mighty sound in his comprehension, 
were composite in his own youthful character. 

My juvenile diplomate has risen to the dignity of 
the American Guards, our public school military 
organization, and he desires to be attired in full re- 
galia. He reflects upon this situation that involves 
a considerable expenditure, and at night he dreams 
of himself arrayed as gallant soldier who marches 
forth to imaginary victory. Finally, he musters 
courage and approaches the source of supplies cau- 
tiously. 

“My hat looks pretty rusty.” 

The Source of Supplies looks up from her work 
and responds absently: 

“Does it?” 

No active diplomate wants a better entering 
wedge than that. He continues: 

“All the boys at school wear military caps. Do 
you think I could have that kind of a cap when I 
get anew one? They look dandy on me. I tried 
one on yesterday. They only cost a dollar.” 

The head of the supply department looked ap- 
proachable, and he continued: 

“When you have ‘A. G’ in gold letters on the 
front of it, then it costs twenty-five cents more. ‘A. 
G.’ stands for ‘American Guard.’ ” 

The requisite sum is counted out from the family 
exchequer, and the diplomate places it gravely in 
his purse. He is not too glad. Diplomates should 
never be too glad. 

Two days have passed and my diplomate again 
approaches the source of supplies. 

“Most of the boys at school are being measured 
for new blue soldier coats with brass buttons. What 
do you think about my having one? Don’t you 
think this coat looks kind of old and the lining’s all 
torn. Just look at it. The new coats cost $3.50. 
Cheap, don’t you think so? The cloth is first-class, 
and they are worth about double that; but we get 
them cheap on account of all the boys getting them.” 

It was a grave matter. Henever smiled. Diplo- 


mates know when not to smile. 
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What sort of a supply department would it be 
not to see the force of that argument? First, there 
was implied necessity, and then economy, and then 
popularity. The source of supplies was glad to 
work pretty hard that day to make up for the slight 
tax of a new coat with brass buttons. 

Two days passed. Again the diplomate. He 
looks pretty serious this time a$ he leads up to the 
subject. 

“You see,” he says apologetically, “the other day 
when I was measured for that coat, the tailor in- 
sisted upon measuring me for long trousers. He 
said I needn’t take them if it wasn’t convenient, 
though. The trousers are dandy. They have blue 
stripes at the sides, and then they are long. Don’t 
you think I’m getting pretty big to wear short trous- 
ers?—and then the weather is getting pretty cold. 
Long trousers are so comfortable in the winter. 
They’re cheap, too. Only $2.50, and worth twice 
that sum.” 

Now I should say that it was a pretty short-sight- 
ed source of supplies who couldn’t see the argument 
in utility, economy and hygiene, to say nothing of 
the ethics and zsthetics of the situation. The S. of 
S. worked pretty lively that day and a diplomate 
concealed his joy to some extent, although it did 
twinkle just a bit in his eyes. 

Three days passed. Again appeared the diplo- 
mate with something on his mind. 

“Tf I had a belt with a big brass bucklé on the 
front and a little satchel on the back of it, and a 
place for a sword to fit in, I could be an officer in 
the American Guard. I tell you, the American 
Guards are fine, though. Of course, I don’t need to 
be an officer, but, of course, I felt quite proud when 
I was elected. The outfit costs a dollar.” 

Ah, the wiliness of my diplomate! This time it 
wasn’t utility, nor economy, nor hygiene, nor nec- 
essity, it was just pride. Could a source of supplies 
resist that, think you? 

Three days more passed away. 
mate. 
“When the American Guards parade,” ventured 
he with visible apologies, “it’s a good scheme to 
wear canvas leggings, because, you see, it saves a 
fellow’s trousers. You wouldn’t think how dusty 
trousers get when you’re tramping. Think I bet- 
ter have a pair? They cost just 60 cents.” 

“Could he have a pair?” . 

Do you see my diplomate, as he stands about 
four feet from the source of supplies, clad in brass 
buttons and gold braid and blue stripes? He is 
fair to look upon,and hehasaneagerlight in his eyes, 
while a seductive smile plays about his mouth seek- 
ing to conceal itself. 

“Could he have canvas leggings? 
60 cents?” 

In his happiness he almost forgets to be a diplo- 
mate. 

“Could he have canvas leggings?” Could he not 
have the world if he asked for it? And who 
wouldn’t be a source of supplies with such a diplo- 
mate to deal with? 

He has just gone out to make his final purchase 





Again the diplo- 


They cost just 











requisite to a complete military regalia. This time 
it is white gloves that cost 25 cents. 
As I said before, diplomates are born, not made. 





MRS. O’SHAUGHNESSY’S CHANGE OF LUCK 
MARIE MANNING..-cceccccescececcecersccseecsseces THE SYMPOSIUM 


“Well, Mrs. Crimmins, what’s the news?” I asked 
of my laundress when she had finished her weekly 
arithmetic regarding the price of my clothes. 

“D’ye remember hearin’ me spheak av me neigh- 
bor, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, her thot got t’ree hun- 
dhred dollars along av her husband fallin’ off a 
buildin’ an’ breakin’ his neck? ’Twas not that I 
begrudged her her proshperity; but I sez at th’ 
toime, an’ I ridin to the funeral in th’ twinty- 
siventh carriage from th’ hearse, an’ the flowers! an’ 
the band! and herself overcome iviry tin minutes! 
I sez to mesilf, ‘Things can’t go on like this, Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy, your luck’s bound to change sooner 
or latether’-—not that I was begrudgin’ her, ye un- 
dersthand. 

“Sure enough, the other day she come in ravin’, 
an’ sez she to me: ‘Mrs. Crimmins, will ye lind me 
th’ use av your front window” 

“‘Fwot’s goin’ on? sez I. ‘Is ut a funeral, or a 
murdher, or some wan havin’ a fit” There do bea 
deal av inthertainment in our neighborhood. 

“‘Tt’s no pashtime I’m borrowin’ your window 
for, Mrs. Crimmins,’ sez she; ‘I want th’ loan av it to 
curse me daughter Mary Ann from, as she dhrives 
from the church in a hack; she’s there this minute 
gittin’ morried to a man widout the price av a license 
in his pockut!’ 

“‘Not Mary Ann O’Shaughnessy"’ sez I, ‘wid the 
bringin’ up she’s had!’ 

“*The same,’ sez she. 

“‘Th’ ungrateful huzzy!’ sez I. ‘Have the win- 
dow an’ welcome. Fwota pity they’re not walkin’, 
an ye cud t’row a han’ful av rid pepper along wid th’ 
curse” Ye niver can be sure whether th’ curse ull 
hit or not, but th’ pepper’s a matther av aim. 

“‘T spint a forthune on her schoolin’, sez she; 
‘iviry cint av poor Pat’s broken-neck money that 
was lift from the funeral wint to buy her accom- 
plishmints. I giv’ her a quarther av music F 

“ ‘She niver had but six weeks to music,’ me own 
daughter sphoke up from th’ nixt room. 

“*An’ thot was long enough to have th’ whole 
thing at her fingers’ ends if she’d been payin’ attin- 
shun,’ sez Mrs. O’Shaughnessy. ‘An’ Frinch; I giv’ 
her tin lissons to Frinch, an’ she marryin’ a man 
widout a penny in his pockut! Wait till ye hear th’ 
curse I'll put an her! Wait till ye hear ut! Faith, 
an’ ut ull cruddle your blood.’ 

“An’ she kept on braggin’ about th’ iligant curse 
she had, till the door flew open, an’ in walks Katie 
Foley. 

“‘Fw’y ain’t ye all at the weddin’? sez Katie. 
‘Mary Ann O’Shaughnessy’s come from th’ church 
an’ her mother-in-law’s sent for a keg ov beer.’ 

“‘Holee Schmoke!’ sez Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, ‘thin 
I’m too late to curse her! It must be done as they 
come from the church, or ’tis no good. Werra, 
werra, thot I shud sthand here talkin’ an’ lose th’ 
chance!’ 

“Mrs. O’Shaughnessy,’ sez I, ‘so long as you’ve 
lost your chance at cursing her ’twould be a pity to 
lose your chance at th’ beer!’ 
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“*Tis true for ye, Mrs. Crimmins,’ sez she; ‘we'll 
all go round to old woman Dolan’s an’ make ut up.’ 

“An’ make ut up they did, the auld woman be- 
ginnin’ to cry into her sicond glass. Sure’n they’re 
both livin’ off’n her now, an’ he nothin’ to do. 
’Twasn’t thot I begrudged her, but I knew at th’ 
time her luck ud change.” 





THE HIGHEST BIDDER 
BDGAR TURBNEB......scccccccccccccscscscoces CORNHILL MAGAZINB 


It was at Brussels, in the auction rooms at the 
corner of the streets Leopold and Wiertz, that the 
incident happened. My friend was an Englishman, 
but he had lived long in the country and had ac- 
quired a taste for the Belgian arts that seemed al- 
most native, agd that made him something of a col- 
lector. The sale at the rooms was to be very similar 
to a sale at Sotheby’s and the catalogue referred to 
original manuscripts and first editions, and to a 
hundred things loved by the curioso. My friend 
was present in the hope of securing some early en- 
gravings, and I was with him as part of the idle- 
ness of a holiday. We were early, and while wait- 
ing the time of the sale we looked together at the 
catalogue, and he entertained me with talk of this 
and that entry. 

“This number should be interesting,” he said, 
pointing to a line on the first page, “the love letters 
of Guitine, our poet of love. Keat’s letters, you re- 
member, were sold in London not long ago, and one 
of your versemakers wrote a lamenting sonnet. 
Guitine was not so great a poet as Keats, but his pas- 


‘ sion for Jetta Teterol was as wildly spoken as the 


other’s for Fanny Brawne. Your versemaker was 
right; it is hard that because a man has given part 
of his soul to the world the world should want the 
whole. But the curious are innocent of modesty; 
and—yes, the number should be interesting.” 

“There will be a fight for the letters, you think?” I 
said. 

“Yes, probably. Guitine has something of a 
vogue just now. The women are discovering that 
he wrote as in their best hours they think. And 
indeed it was a tender, womanly muse. The little 
man standing by the table—him with the glasses, I 
mean—will, I think, get them. He is a professor 
at the university, and doubtless meditates an article 
in one of the reviews. Himself without sentiment, 
he will criticise their sentiment. Already he has 
written more than one unkind thing about the Gui- 
tine morals; the letters will give him yet a new text.” 

For a moment or two I looked at the professor’s 
hard, thin face, and sympathized with the dead poet; 
then, as the auctioneer mounted to his place and 
commenced the day’s sale, I turned my eyes to one 
and another in the room. Mostly the crowd was of 
men, dealers or chance buyers, but here and there 
were women with the usual catalogue and pencil, 
and among them was one whose dress and manner 
interested me even to curiosity. Near.to us she 
stood, impatiently buttoning and unbuttoning a 
glove, and I saw that she was pretty, but somewhat 
too well-dressed, and somewhat too freely jewelled. 

“Do you know,” I asked my friend, “who is the 
girl to our right?” 

He looked, and slightly shrugged his shoulders, 
and said: “Yes, she is Marie Carbara, one of the 
actresses at the new theatre. She is only a minor 
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actress, but you see her cloak and the brooch clasp- 
ing it. They are all alike these pretty singers and 
dancers; all love the sunshine and the butterfly life. 
What brings Marie here I do not know, nor what 
makes her so angry with her glove. The boudoir 
wants a picture, perhaps. That was very little for 
the Louis vases. Ah, here are the Guitine letters; 
they will fetch more.” 

The auctioneer spoke of the poet, and of his love 
for Jetta Teterol, and of his writings to her; again 
I looked about the room to one and another. Many 
seemed little interested in the bundle of yellow 
sheets, but a few seemed likely bidders. The pro- 
fessor was listening to the auctioneer’s words and 
smiling as one amused; other men, who knew less 
than the professor, were listening with more hu- 
mility; the girl Marie had ceased to play with her 
glove, and held one hand lightly in the other. At 
the girl I looked longer than at the men; she had an 
earnestness of expression that was pretty to see, an 
earnestness that presently gave me an idea. 

“It is not a picture that has brought Mademoiselle 
Carbara here,” I said to my friend; “it is these let- 
ters. Look at her.” 

“She is certainly concerned for them; perhaps you 
are right,” he replied. “As I said, the women 
are beginning to read and to love Guitine ; and—yes, 
perhaps you are right. Still, my man speaks first, 
and he is not likely soon to give in.” 

The professor moved his glasses forward a little 
and said “Ten francs,” and the bidding commenced. 
“Twenty,” said the girl Marie, and I noticed the 
pleasantness of her voice, and was glad my idea had 
not been wrong. “Thirty,” said a man to my left; 
“Thirty,” replied the auctioneer. 

“Yes, it is a fight,” said my friend, as ten by ten 
the offer rose, “but between our two people only. 
The other is an agent, and will presently reach his 
limit; indeed, already he seems to have reached it.” 

“Two hundred,” said the girl. “And ten,” said 
the professor. “Two hundred and fifty,” said the 
girl, her cheeks flushing a little. “Three hundred,” 
said the professor, his mouth hardening. 

The third bidder had become silent, and the fight 
was now clearly between the two. At the end of a 
table the girl stood, looking earnestly to the auc- 
tioneer and the bundle of letters before him; at the 
other the man, looking angrily at the girl. Within 
me was a hope that she, and not he, would be the 
last to speak. 

“Four hundred.” 

“Five hundred.” 

“Six hundred.” 

There was a movement of interest in the room. 
The offers were not large—a picture had just be- 
fore been sold for several thousands; butthey seemed 
large for the few sheets of faded writing. They 
came, too, the one more quickly following another 
than in the other sales; there was no delay of calcu- 
lation and doubt. The excitement of those who 
watched was very natural. 

“A thousand.” 

“Fifteen hundred.” 

“Carabara wins,” said my friend; “the professor 
will go but little higher. How angry the man 
looks.” 

“Two thousand.” 

“Two thousand five hundred,” said the girl. 
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“Two thousand five hundred,” said the auctioneer, 
and waited for an advance. 

“Two thousand five hundred,” he repeated, look- 
ing questioningly at the professor. 

A shake of the head was the reply, and people 
knew that the fight was over. With an assumption 
of indifference the professor moved his glasses yet 
more forward, and began anew to turn the pages of 
his catalogue. 

“Two thousand five hundred,” said the auctioneer 
again; and in the moment after the sale was finished. 
Jetta Teterol’s letters had passed to Marie Carbara; 
and Jetta Teterol had been dead a hundred years. 

One of the assistants took the bundle to carry it 
to a side room, and the auctioneer began to speak of 
the next number; and again, as if in impatience, the 
girl fell to buttoning and unbuttoning her glove. 
But suddenly, still in impatience, she ceased, and, 
putting out her hands, said: 

“Pardon, but if I may I will have them now. Will 
you give them me, please. Here are notes for the 
amount—two of a thousand and one of five hundred. 
There is no objection?” 

“There is no objection,” replied the auctioneer 
smilingly. “It is not quite usual, but there can be 
no objection.” Then to his clerk he said, “Take the 
notes, please, and give Mademoiselle Carbara the 
letters. Mademoiselle Carbara we all know and ad- 
mire. Certainly she may have them.” 

As the girl took the bundle and loosened the string 
which bound it, there were probably none in the 
room who were not gazing at her. Most, like my- 
self, were amazed at her eagerness; one or two were 
a little contemptuous; the professor was resentfully 
frowning. Nearer to her than some I stood, and 
so better than some I can tell what in the next 
minutes she said and did. 

There were perhaps twenty or thirty letters; the 
uppermost one she unfolded and read. Quickly 
from beginning to end she read it; then placed it 
again with the rest; then said as if to herself: 


‘« Son coeur est un luth suspendu; 
Sit6t qu’on le touche il résonne.” 


and then looked irresolutely from side to side. 

But little time did she so stand. “Pardon,” she 
said, and stepped past the man next to her; and 
“Pardon” again, and stepped past me to the room 
corner where was a dully-burning fire. As I moved 
to give her space, I began to understand what now 
she would do, and wondered and watched. 

First she took the letter she had read and glanced 
at it again, and then with sudden movement thrust 
it among the coals. Then, one by one, she took the 
others and dropped them, so that one by one they 
touched the flame and were alight. Then, when the 
last yellow sheet had burned to blackness, with her 
foot she crushed it and the rest to powder; then 
smiled and turned toward the door. 

There has been silence during the time—it was 
but a minute or two that this was doing; and now as 
she stepped across the floor there was whispering 
only. But as she neared the door, men began to 
understand what she had done and they had seen; 
there had been sentiment, there had been poetry in 
the action; the spirit had been the spirit of love. 
A sudden noise of clappings filled the room; for a 
moment she paused as if startled; then smiled, and 
bowed, and went on into the street. 
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ABOUT CHILDREN: WHAT MEN AND WOMEN HAVE SAID * 


COMPILED BY ROSE PORTER 


Pleasure and pain, I maintain to be the first per- 
ceptions of children, and I say that they are the 
forms under which virtue and vice are originally 
present to them.—Plato, Laws. 


The greatest reverence is due to the boy.— 
Juvenal, Satire XIV. 


Children have more need of models than of 
critics.—J. Joubert, Pensées. 


Experience writes the word in 
the dictionary of the man. In the child’s vocabu- 
lary, it has no existence. The marvelous to him is 
perfectly natural. Things which he sees to be 
beautiful arrange themselves along his path; why 
should he have a doubt of this or that? By and by, 
exact bounds will limit his domain.—Madame de 
Gasparin, The Red Flower. 


Youth ought to be a savings-bank.—Madame 
Swetchine, Airelles. 


Children are very nice observers, and they will 
often perceive your slightest defects.—Fénelon. 


“Impossible!” 


No matter how dark the ceiling in the vault above 
a child’s head, Heaven is reflected in its eyes.— 
Victor Hugo, Ninety-Three. ; 


The touching confidence of children who may be 
disappointed, but are never discouraged... . 
Hope in a child that has never known aught but 
despair, is a sublime and affecting thing.—Victor 
Hugo, Les Misérables. 


Children accept at once and familiarly joy and 
happiness, for they are themselves by nature happi- 
ness and joy.—Victor Hugo, Les Misérables. 


A child has a faculty of quickly accepting the con- 
clusions of a sensation; the distant fading boun- 
daries which amplify painful subjects, escape him. 
—Victor Hugo, By Order of the King. 


The life of little children is the most blessed and 
the best of all, for they have notemporal cares . . . 
have only pure thoughts and joyful speculations.— 
Martin Luther, Watchwords. 


The plays of children are the germinal leaves of 
all later life —Froebel, The Child in Folk-Thought. 


Every incident inscribed on a child’s brain grows 
deeper with years, like names cut into a gourd.— 
Jean Paul Richter, Memories of Childhood. 


In childhood one has tears without grief—Jean_ 


Paul Richter. 


Education begins its work with the first breath of 
human life-—Jean Paul Richter. 


Happy Child! the cradle is still to thee an infinite 
space: once grown into a man and the boundless 
world will be too small to thee.—Schiller, The Child 
in the Cradle. 


Happy season of Childhood! Kind Nature, that 
art to all a bountiful Mother; that visited the poor 


* Selections from About Children: What Men and Wo- 
men Have Said. Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter 
.and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








man’s hut with auroral radiance; and for thy Nurs- 
ling hast provided a soft swathing of Love and in- 
finite Hope, wherein he waxes and slumbers, 
danced round by sweetest dreams!—Thomas Car- 
lyle, Sartor Resartus. 


The little girl prattles like a starling! She often 
chatters off things by heart, which we feel, and yet 
can never express.—Zschokke, Jonathan Frock. 


God hath His small interpreters; 
The child must teach the man. 
—John G. Whittier. 


I’d rather be a bright-haired boy 
Than reign a gray-beard king. 
—Oliver W. Holmes, The Old Man Dreams. 


The birds sing in chorus in the spring—just as 
children prattle; the brooks run full—like the over- 
flow of young hearts; the showers drop easily—as 
young tears flow; and the whole sky is as capricious 
as the mind of a boy.—Donald G. Mitchell, Dream 
Life. 

The questions of a pure child are often the most 
searching that can be asked.—Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Footsteps of the Master. 


Children are wonderfully sagacious in detecting 
their natural friends and enemies.—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Life and Letters. 


Childhood is a state of spontaneity . . . the heart 
answers truly to all impressions from without; as 
the zolian harp answers to every touch of the breeze. 
Edmund H. Sears, The Child in Folk-Thought. 


Children have always a sympathy in the agita- 
tions of those connected with them; always, espe- 
cially, a sense of any trouble or impending revolu- 
tion of whatever kind, in domestic circumstances. 
—Nathaniel Hawthorne, The House of the Seven 
Gables. 


There is nothing on earth so wonderful as the 
budding soul of a little child—Lucy Larcom, How 
Margery Wondered. 


Children have a real character, and an essential 
being of themselves.—Charles Lamb, A Bachelor’s 
Complaint. 


God holds communion undisturbed with chil- 
dren.—Thomas De Quincey, Suspiria, Part I. 


Children always turn toward the light—J. C. 
Hare, Guesses at Truth. 


Around the child bend all the three 
Sweet graces—Faith, Hope, Charity. 
—Walter Savage Landor, Folk-Thought. 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy. 
—Wordsworth, Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 
from Recollections of Early Childhood. 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS: SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN* 








A little boy had come to school for the first 
time. The teacher, to encouragé the children to 
speak, asked them simple questions, such as “How 
many feet have you?” etc. The cautious little man, 
however, listened without saying anything. At last 
the teacher, noticing this, said to him, “How many 
feet did you say you had?” Afraid of committing 
himself, he said, “Please, sir, I didna say I had 
ony.” 








“He’s your first cousin, isn’t he?” said an old 
lady to 6-year-old Freddy, alluding to a new baby, 
of whom Freddy was very fond. “Oh, no,” replied 
Freddy, “I had two cousins before he was born.” 


——‘Papa,” said a boy, “I know what makes 

people laugh in their sleeve.” ‘Well, my son, what 
makes them?” “’Cause that’s where their funny 
bone is.” 
Tommy—tThere’s a girl at our school, 
Mamma, they call “Postscript.” Do you know 
why? Mamma—No, dear. Tommy—Because 
her name is Adeline Moore. 








“Papa, is Mrs. Bigelow very poor?” “No, 
Cedric, Mrs. Bigelow is well off; don’t you know 
what a nice house she has?” “But she sleeps in the 
hencoop, papa.” “Why, Cedric!” “She said she 
did.” “What do you mean?” “Don’t you remem- 
ber when she was here to dinner night before last 
she excused herself, and said she must go home 
early because she went to bed with the chickens?” 


Teacher—John, of what are your shoes 
made? Boy—Of leather, sir. Teacher—Where 
does leather come from? Boy—From the hide of 
the ox. Teacher—What animal, then, supplies you 
with shoes and gives you meat to eat? Boy—My 
father. 





Helen—Are you sure God will forgive me 
for slapping sister if lask Him, mamma? Mamma 
—Certainly, dear. Helen (reflectively)—Then I 
wish I had slapped her harder. 








Papa—How are you getting on in arithmetic, 
Russell? Come now, tell me. If there are two 
little boys and another comes up, what does that 
make? Russell (quickly)—A quarrel. 


Bobbie—Oh, Mr. Highflier, may I go coast- 
ing with you? Mr. Highflier—Why do you want 
to go coasting with me, Bobbie? Bobbie—Cos I 
heard my papa say you had gone down hill faster 
than anybody he had ever known. 





——A certain teacher of a class in a mission 
Sunday-school has a difficult task imparting scraps 
of religious instruction to her young charges, and 
often amusing answers are unconsciously returned 
to questions which she asks. On one occasion she 
asked her pupils: “What do the high-priests do?” 
And received the reply: “They burned insects be- 
fore the people.” But one of the funniest experi- 
ences, which well shows the queer ideas which the 
children receive in their lessons, was given when, 
after a discussion of shipwreck which followed a 


*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


lesson three or four weeks previously on the well- 
known story of Jonah and the whale, she happened 
to ask: “Suppose a big storm arose at sea, and it 
looked as though you were going to be drowned, 
what would you do?” “I would throw a man over- 
board for the whale to swallow,” was the reply. 
Mamma—Johnnie, if | gave you two pennies 
and sister none, what would you do? Johnnie—I’d 
spend ’em. 

Uncle John (after a lesson, trying to explain 
the whereabouts of China)—Now, Harry, if a man 
were to bore a hole down through the earth, where 
would he come out? Harry—Out of the hole. 








Mamma—Well, Elsie, what did you learn at 
school to-day? Elsie (aged six)—Learned to spell. 
Mamma—Now, what did you learn to spell? Elsie 
—Man. Mamma—And how do you spell man? 
Elsie (promptly)—M-a-n, man. Mamma—Now, 
how do you spell boy? Elsie (after a moment’s 
reflection)—The same way, only in littler letters. 


Mamma—Well, Edith, how did you like the 
kindergarten? Edith—I didn’t like it a bit. The 
teacher put me on a chair and told me to sit there 
for the present. And I sat and sat, and she never 
gave me the present. 


Deacon Goodman (to small boy crying)— 
What is the matter, my boy? Boy—l’ve just lost 
ten cents. D. G.—Well, don’t cry, here’s another; 
but how did you lose it? Boy—Matching pennies. 


Miss Knagg—Bobby, you naughty boy, how 
dare you call me such an odious epithet? Bobby— 
Didn’t call you an “epithet”; called you a “beast”! 














——“What time is it, my lad?” asked an American 
traveler of a small Irish boy, who was driving a 
couple of cows home from the fields. “About 
twelve o’clock, sir,” replied the boy. “I thought it 
was more.” “It’s never any more here,” returned 
the lad, in surprise. “It just begins at one again.” 


A little girl three and a half years old, can say 
perfectly very many words which children of her 
age rarely attempt. One of a very few which 
trouble her is Episcopal, and her mis-pronunciation 
of itis rather amusing. Her father tried to have her 
attempt it in the presence of company by saying: 
“Jennie, what is the name of that little church where 
Auntie takes you sometimes?” The little one 
opened her mouth to speak, hesitated, glanced at 





- the company, and said: “Well, papa, when you want 


to go to that church you just tell me and I'll take 
you there. I'll show you the church.” 


Little Ellsworth, of four years, was watching 
mamma mend his sleeve, which he had torn in play. 
He seemed to be taking great interest in it, to 
judge from the silent attention he was giving to her 
work; then he spoke up and said, “It’s a good thing 
they took a rib from a man and made a woman. If 
they hadn’t, we would all have to go ragged!” 


A little girl, busy in making a pair of worsted 
slippers, said to a companion near her: “You are 
lucky, youare. Your papa has only got one leg.” 
































CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE* 





Dias 6602s c 006 oO eente Norman Gale 


coc ccccccccce Songs for Little People 


You know when mother came just now to kiss us all good night, 
She had a lovely necklace on made out of sudden light ; 

It’s just a string of diamonds, and I lie awake to think 

What makes each little creature give that blue and scarlet wink. 


Dick calls them prisoned sunlight, but the sunlight isn’t blue! 
I think him very ignorant to talk like that, don’t you? 

O Tommy, wait a moment, for I’m sure I’ve really guessed 
What has puzzled all the sages in the east and in the west. 


Now listen. Very long ago the fairies told the stones 

The gossip of the rivers, and the chat of mountain-cones ; 

But man was never trusted: So a million gems to-night 

Are remembering their secrets, and keep twinkling with delight. 


Cradle Song..++++. Norman Galeseseses Songs for Little People 


Bees are resting sugary thighs, 

Stars awake in the evening skies, 

Timothy, Timothy, close your eyes, 
King of the cradle, sleep. 


Sleep, my honey; O sleep, my star, 

Dream where the rainbow ribbons are, 

Ride with the Queen in the Fairies’ car, 
King of the cradle, sleep. 


Father is tossing upon the sea, 

Timothy rocks at home with mie; 

Weary of trumpet, cannon, and knee, 
King of the cradle, sleep. 


God, whose babes are many and far, 

Keep him from craft, and save from war ; 

Give to my rose from a golden star, 
Honey and innocent sleep. 


A Change Wanted....- Norman Gale...+- Songs for Little People 


It’s very common to be white, 

I’m only just the usual sight, 

I'd like some fairy to employ 

To change me fnto a little black boy. 


I’d have my bow and arrows then, 

And shoot at stags like grown-up men; 
I'd see the tall giraffe. What joy 

To suddenly change to a little black boy! 


I'd make a football from a gourd, 

And get strange birds’ eggs for my hoard ; 

Oh, marvelous must be the toys 

That the negroes bring for their little black boys! 


But I am just the usual sight. 

It’s very common to be white. 

I'd like some fairy to employ 

To change me into a little black boy. 


Bedfordshire. .++++++ Norman Gale....+++ Songs for Little People 


Italian stories we have read, 
Now, merry hearts, be off, to bed ! 
Say your prayers with head bent down, 
Pop into each flannel gown. 
When mother brings the good-night sweet, 
And tucks the clothes about your feet, 
Then‘sink to rest; then ready be 
To dream of doves in Tuscany. 


Here’s chocolate for Tiny Tim, 
Rob’s not forgot, there’s some for him ! 


* The poems in Child Verse this month are all from Nor- 
man Gale’s Songs for Little People, a delightful book, beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated, and issued in this country by The 
Macmillan Company. . 








Open that rosebud, Dorothy, 

And taste how sweet Mamma can be! 
To-morrow we will have a swing, 

Or kiss the cowslips by the spring ; 
To-night be busy, one, two, three, 

With dreams of doves in Tuscany. 


Ah, nurse, how quick they are to weep, 
Or melt from noisy romps to sleep! 
Most precious faces in the world, 
Rose-brown from sun, and golden curled ! 
As life o’ertakes them with surprise, 
Stay, Innocency, in their eyes, 
And keep their hearts a long time free 
To dream of doves in Tuscany. 


Fairies in Faces..++-+ Norman Gale....+ Songs for Little People 


I like to sit on Daddy’s knee, 

And watch the fairy in his face, 
That always has a smile for me, 

And never wanders from her place. 


And mother says the eyes of Joy 
Will make a thousand faces shine, 

When Love can spare each little boy 
A father half as sweet as mine. 


The Sleepless Child..... Norman Gale...+- Songs for Little People 


I often cannot sleep at night, 

And have the blind up for the light ; 
And on the carpet crumbs I put 

To tempt the mouse’s silky foot. 


And then I love to lie and watch 
Her feasting in the moonlight patch ; 
And if I speak she does not stir, 
Because she knows I’m fond of her. 


When sleep outside my bedroom waits, 
The mouse and moon are friendly mates, 
And if they come they both are sure 
To kiss and frolic on the floor. 


Tim’s Gracéss+.e+- Norman Galesssesses Songs for Little People 


When Baby Tim, who’s very small, 
Says grace for me, and Nurse, and Paul, 
He asks the Lord to make us all 

‘* Ter-looly fankful.” 


And if we laugh till we are red, 

Nurse strokes his sandy-colored head, 

And loves him more because he said 
‘** Ter-looly fankful.” 


For when he’s older, Nursie says, 
And grown from all his pretty ways, 
She'll often miss his funny phrase, 
** Ter-looly fankful.” 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF CHRISTIANITY 


&. D. MCCRBARY....+.++++ CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


While without doubt the highest and greatest 
benefits which have accrued to the world from 
Christianity have been of a moral and spiritual 
nature, it is equally true that it has been the means 
of conferring on mankind many material and tem- 
poral advantages of great value and importance. 
Chief among these is the beneficial effect which it 
has exercised, both directly and indirectly, in the 
realm of business, especially as manifested in the 
improvement and advancement of commercial in- 
terests and pursuits which have taken place since its 
advent, and which are largely due to its influence. 

From the earliest historic times there has existed, 
in some degree at least, an interchange of commodi- 
ties between such people and nations of the world 
as were mutually accessible to one another. But 
since the beginning of the Christian era there has 
been a vast and constantly increasing augmentation 
of the volume of trade, which is mainly the result of 
the extension and enlargement of commercial 
operations. 

At the beginning of our era Rome was the great 
world-centre, and as such was also the centre of 
traffic and trade as no other city has been before or 
since. Pliny, who flourished in the first century of 
the Christian era, estimated that in his day the entire 
Roman Empire imported from the East only about 
five and a quarter million dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise annually. But this sum is a mere bagatelle 
compared with the value of imports annually re- 
ceived at the present time by the West from the 
East. England alone to-day imports from Asia 
goods of various kinds valued at not less than one 
hundred million of dollars, and the combined 
imports of the other Western nations from that 
quarter of the world annually aggregate many 
millions more; while the annual value of the com- 
bined exports of these nations to Asiatic ports is 


‘largely in excess of what they receive therefrom. 


Then, too, the trade carried on by Western nations 
with each other is vastly greater than that with the 
Orient, and annually aggregates fabulous sums in 
value. As a result of this largely increased com- 
mercial intercourse of the nations with one another, 
the comfort, welfare, and prosperity of the world 
have been greatly promoted, and avenues for re- 
munerative employment for both capital and labor 
have greatly increased. 

Christianity has had much to do in extending 
commercial relations and in bringing about the 
present prosperous commercial conditions; in fact, 
it may be said to be one of the chief factors in pro- 
ducing and promoting the commercial prosperity of 
the world, and for this reason may properly be 
rated as having a commercial value; not applying 
this term to it as though it were an object of barter, 
but rather as expressive of the important services it 
has rendered, and is still rendering, to commerce 
in all quarters of the world. Its primary service in 
the interests of commerce consists in promoting, 
fostering, and maintaining amicable relations be- 
tween the nations of the world. 


IN THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 





During the early ages of human history foreign- 
ers were almost universally regarded with distrust, 
disfavor, and even hatred. Consequently the rela- 
tions existing between the different peoples of the 
earth were not of such a character as to foster and 
sustain a well-developed system of commercial 
operations. Christianity came proclaiming that all 
nations and people were “of one blood,” and deduc- 
ing as a corollary from that declaration that brother- 
hood, and not enmity, constituted the normal rela- 
tion of mankind, and that men everywhere should 
live as friends and not as foes. The race, however, 
has ever been a slow learner in the school of Christ, 
and, after :nore than eighteen centuries of teaching 
and preaching, the world is still far from exhibiting 
a practical realization of the principles and relation- 
ships inculcated by Christianity. But wherever these 
principles have been accepted and adopted, and put 
in practical operation in any fair degree, a spirit of 
amity, good will, and fellowship has come to prevail, 
which, in turn, has been productive of friendly, har- 
monious, and peaceful relations—relations which 
constitute the only sure foundation on which a 
stable system of commercial operations can safely 
be based. Hence it may justly be’ said that wher- 
ever Christianity and its principles and influences 
become paramount, commercial enterprise and com- 
mercial prosperity are certain to follow in its wake. 

Then, too, the pacific principles which constitute 
an integral part of Christianity are utterly opposed 
to, and subversive of, the warlike spirit so long 
regnant in the nature of the race, and which has 
made its history one continued series of sanguinary 
strifes. For long centuries the noise of battle rolled 
almost continuously round the world, and the race 
was kept in constant turmoil and conflict. The 
mighty Roman nation, whose history measures 
many centuries, only rested from war for two short 
periods from the time of its inception until the 
coming of Christ. Nor can the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era by any means be called peaceful 
centuries. But with each revolving cycle, as the 
principles inculcated by Christianity have become 
more and more dominant, wars have become less 
and less frequent, until now, in this last decade of 
the nineteenth century, throughout all the domain 
of Christendom the dogs of war are leashed, and 
peace and quiet reign among all Christian nations. 
By stopping the ravages of war Christianity has 
rendered to the commerce of the world a service of 
inestimable value. For war is destructive of busi- 


“ness and commerce, as well as of life and property. 


It unsettles the industries on which commerce de- 
pends; it compels the cessation of all commercial 
relations between contending nations; it impover- 
ishes the people who engage in conflict, and often 
seriously deranges the business affairs even of 
neutral nations, and imposes heavy and burdensome 
debts, which often prove disastrous to individual 
and national credit. When, however, under the 
benign influence of Christianity, the prophecy that 
men everywhere shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks, and the 
nations of the world shall learn war no more, has 


























come to its full accomplishment, and an era of 
universal peace shall be ushered in, then all these 
evils will disappear forever, and uninterrupted and 
world-wide commercial prosperity will prevail. 

In still another respect Christianity has greatly 
benefited commerce, and that is by Christianizing 
and civilizing savage and barbarous peoples, and 
by elevating to a higher plane of life the semi- 
civilized nations of the world. Savage and barbar- 
ous people, and those on a low plane of civilization, 
have but few wants and for the most part supply 
their own needs. But as soon as they are Chris- 
tianized they are no longer satisfied with the meager 
appointments concomitant with their previous con- 
dition. New wants and needs are begotten when 
they are made new creatures by conversion and 
civilization. Becoming civilized they need the im- 
plements and products of civilization, and thus 
they at once become consumers of the products of 
civilized nations, so that it may truthfully be said 
that no people were ever Christianized without in- 
creasing their consumption of goods furnished by 
commerce. When Christianized they also acquire 
habits of steady industry, and as they need more 
they produce more, and so both by importation 
and exportation they add to the increase and prog- 
ress of the commerce of the world. 

In support of these statements we cite the fol- 
lowing facts gathered from various trustworthy 
sources: A number of years ago missionaries were 
sent to the Basutos, a degraded, barbarous people. 
Success attended the efforts of the missionaries, and 
that Mission has now more than five thousand self- 
supporting members. One of the missionaries 
writes of the tribe as follows: “They are now be- 
ginning to dress decently; large tracts of land are 
cultivated ; the plow is introduced; roads and streets 
are formed; considerable trade is being developed, 
especially in maize, so that the traffic amounts to 
more than eight hundred thousand dollars per 
annum.” Of another Mission the fact is stated that 
“English goods to the amount of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars.per year go to the tribes in and around 
Kuraman, where lately scarcely a pocket handker- 
chief or a string of beads or other trifles was 
bought.” According to an estimate made by one of 
the missionaries of the Polynesian islands, “for 
each missonary sent to those islands an annual trade 
revenue of at least forty-seven thousand six hundred 
dollars is produced.” It is also estimated that the 
foreign Missions of England bring back to that 
country fifty dollars in trade for every five dollars 
given in support of those Missions. The trade, of 
course, is organized by merchants, but the mission- 
aries originated it. This fact was tacitly admitted 
by a shrewd London merchant, who, when urged 
by a missionary to establish a branch of his business 
in New Guinea, replied: “Your Mission there has 
not been so long in operation that it would be advis- 
able for us to go there yet.” These facts make it 
evident that the ships of commerce glean golden 
harvests as they follow in the wake of the old ship 
Zion, since wherever Christianity finds lodgment a 
market is opened for the products of civilized 
nations. Japan has of late years made rapid prog- 
ress toward Christian civilization, and a secular 
paper recently stated that during the last ten years 
that country “has imported great quantities of the 
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most approved machinery, besides also greatly in- 
creasing her importation of raw material.” Another 
secular paper states that during the last thirty 
years, the period in which missionary work has been 
most aggressive in India, “the Indian market for the 
finer cloths of England has been greatly extended.” 

Another great service which Christianity has 
rendered to commerce is concisely set forth in The 
New York Journal of Commerce as follows: “Set- 
ting all religious questions aside, the civilizing 
power of Christian Missions, the colonization of 
which they were pioneers, the growing empires 
founded on European and American civilization, of 
which they laid the foundations, the enlightening 
influences which have spread among barbarous 
nations from their points of labor—all these com- 
mand the profound respect of all men of sense. 
The one great fact that the spread of the power of 
the English language as the language of commerce 
and of advancing civilization receives an assured 
impetus from the Missions of English-speaking 
people, makes these Missions of paramount import- 
ance to the spread of British and American com- 
merce.” 

Such facts as these, gathered from secular as well 
as ecclesiastical sources, clearly show how greatly 
commerce is indebted to Christianity, and also 
prove that the speediest way to secure the highest 
possible commercial prosperity would be to evan- 
gelize the heathen world. 





PERPLEXING PROVIDENCES 
JOHN WATBON®..cccccccccccccccccseces THE OUTLOOK 


No one can read the Old Testament without 
observing that its writers are gravely concerned 
about the way in which Providence treats the right- 
eous man. They take for granted that he ought to 
be favored of God, and that the unrighteous man 
ought to suffer; but it appears as if God shone upon 
the wicked and frowned on the good. The Psalmist 
complains bitterly that vile men are exalted. The 
prophets mention as one of the signs of the golden 
age that the churl shall no longer be counted 
bountiful. ©The Book of Job is a profound dis- 
cussion of the apparent contradiction of justice, and 
the writer of Ecclesiastes almost lost hope of a world 
where the same lot is assigned to saint and sinner. 
When the righteous are blessed or when the un- 
righteous are punished, a load is lifted from the 
conscience and reason of these thinkers, and it 
appears as if their faith would hardly have any trial 
were this mystery government solved.’ Let every 
man get his due, then 

** God’s in his heaven, 
All's right with the world.” 
Perhaps the West can hardly appreciate the force of 
this complaint to the full, because it has not felt its 
pressure. We have not known what it is to be 
wronged and robbed, to be cruelly oppressed, and to 
suffer the last outrage in our homes without protec- 
tion or redress. While the hope of justice remains, 
a man can endure; when justice sides with the crim- 
inal, the victim’s blood turns to gall. The fierce 
energy of the West has wrought salvation, breaking 
to pieces the power of the tyrant, compelling equal 
laws, surrounding justice with a*wall of fire, casting 
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an invincible shield over the helpless.. Certain 
passages of the Bible are obsolete for the West, 
and are to us hardly intelligible. Our fathers 
knew their meaning. There are Christians in the 
East to-day that will still read them with passion. 
These passages are the litany of the poor, of the 
helpless, of women and children, the appeal of all 
miserables to a silent God, who will not move, who 
seems not to care, who has, notwithstanding, been 
partaker of the human Gethsemane, and himself 
inspired the passion of this cry. 

We of the West have our own quarrel with 
Providence—although it be on a minor scale—and 
it frets our souls at a time and dashes the sweetness 
of faith. It appears as if, through carelessness or 
blindness, certain individuals had been confused in 
the arrangement of affairs, so that A receives the 
recompense of B, and RB is condemned to the lot of 
A. One man is honorable, high-spirited, religious, 
faithful. His word is certain, his friends trust him 
unto death, his family adore him, the world counts 
him righteous. Here is one who surely will have 
riches and power and honor and comfort, who will 
be crowned with fame before all the people. And 
instead thereof his whole life is a struggle with 
poverty, trials, and obscurity. He is not called to 
dignity, but to pity. Another man is selfish, tricky, 
merciless, mercenary, whose word goes for nothing, 
who has done base things, whom no one in private 
respects. He ought to be an object of contempt— 
left alone in his place till he repents and does right- 
eousness. Yet because the fellow has plausible 
manners and a fluent tongue and a cunning intellect, 
he too often wins his way with the multitude and 
retains their suffrages and lives at his ease. As he 
drives into the city, the mud from this intriguer’s 
carriage-wheels defiles the coat of the righteous 
man. This contrast may not be common, but it 
does occur, and it raises questions—about the fair- 
ness of Providence. 

This immoral situation makes good living harder 
for us all, and surely any artificial hindrance is 
scarcely needed. Many of us are bitterly conscious 
of the temptation to do less than our best, and re- 
quire every enforcement of virtue. Here before 
our eyes is a parable, teaching us in so many words 
that integrity and piety are only the high road to 
failure, and that showy and unscrupulous methods 
are the passport to success. There are some whom 
no allurements can- seduce from the way of right- 
eousness, and whom the sight of the low estate of 
goodness will only establish in their integrity. 
Other some are ready enough to hearken to any 
voice which declares that the gods do not see be- 
hind, but are as easily deceived as foolish people. 
Is it not dangerous for the individual that the way 
of unrighteousness be laid out as a primrose path, 
while the way of honor is narrow and straight? 

Is not this confusion of lots also like a misdirec- 
tion from the bench and an injustice to society? If 
there be a sense of the distinction between goodness 
and badness in the community, does it not requirethe 
support and sanctions of the Eternal? Do we not 
as nations turn to history to read the downfall of 
iniquity and the victory of righteousness? Are we 
not in social life eyer on the alert for convincing 
illustrations of that unseen power which shapes 
human life according to the law written in our con- 
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science? What a wanton blow to our poor per- 
plexed consciences to see a despicable person, 
whose hand we would not take in the way of friend- 
ship, selected for a crown, and a saint who has been 
an inspiration to us in the conflict of the soul allotted 
a cross! , 

So it comes to pass that we begin by being con- 
cerned about good men, and end by being con- 
cerned about God. Is He also careless whether one 
choose the higher or lower way, whether he feed 
or mortify his evil self? Are men and cowards, 
vain and proud persons, the same to Him as the 
men of the Beatitudes? This is a very serious 
question, vital and final. If God be on the right 
side, then:there is not a good man anywhere who 
will not hold up his head; if God goes over to the 
enemy, then it seems no use that the rest of us con- 
tinue the fight—let us fling away our scruples and 
join in the general scramble. Of course we know 
what God has said: his words are in the Law of 
Moses and in the Sermon on the Mount; they are 
graven on our hearts. We also see what God does, 
and his deeds and his words do not correspond. 
This is the problem of Providence, and it is not 
light. We ought carefully to remember that Provi- 
dence has not finished its work with those two men 
and their affairs. It is at the foot of the page the 
figures are added, and till the columns are filled up 
no one can say whether the debtor or creditor side 
has the advantage. Life has many surprises, and 
some of them are very cheering. Knaves come 
oftentimes to shame and beggary, much to the relief 
of society; just men suddenly win their rights, to 
every one’s delight. Wickedness may succeed to- 
day and to-morrow, and be made a hissing and a 
reproach the third day. Honor may be set in the 
pillory and be pelted by the rascal multitude for a 
day and be clothed in purple and borne to her 
throne at eve of sun. And if this happy event come 
not to pass in our time, then the figures will be 
carried over the page, and the balance will be 
struck on the other side. Dives and Lazarus in 
this world may seem an argument against Provi- 
dence the argument has to be modified when you 
meet the two men in the next world. God has an 
infinite patience, and does not make haste; it will be 
soon enough to judge his ways when they are com- 
plete. ... 

It is more than probable, moreover, that the ac- 
counts are being squared here and now, but that 
our eyes are holden. Is it absolutely certain that 
our Dives rejoices as one on whom God’s face is 
shining? What of the reprobation of good men, of 
the gnawing misery of self-contempt, of the con- 
scious impoverishment of the soul, of the haunting 
dread of the future? Are there none who would 
give all they have won by years of scheming and 
self-degradation for a quiet conscience and a good 
character? Does it go without, saying that our 
Lazarus is miserable because he is not clothed in 
fine linen and does not dine sumptuously every day? 
May he not have his own consolations? Surely it 
is nO mean compensation for a severe life and 
narrow circumstances to be able to look every man 
in the face, to have the loyal friendship of six honest 
men, to leave an unstained name as the heritage of 
his children, to hear God say in the stillness of the 
soul, “Well done, my son.” 

















SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 





THE LABOR SYSTEM OF TO-DAY 


BENEFITS AND EVILS.......-cscceccccccvors SCIENCE SIFTINGS 


Every generation has social questions of its own, 
because in every generation of a progressive people 
“the old order changeth, yielding place to new,” and 
new adjustments of thought and life are constantly 
demanded. But the day in which we live is one of 
which the movements are more rapid and the 
changes more radical than the world has ever before 
witnessed, and the obligation laid upon us of watch- 
ing these movements and guiding these changes is 
correspondingly stringent. The evils that disturb 
our peace and poison our prosperity steal in noise- 
lessly ; before we are aware of it the whole structure 
of society is changed, great tyrannies are intrenched, 
social parasites have become vested interests, and 
influences are at work to paralyze law, to pervert 
conscience, and to undermine the very foundations 
of the commonwealth. It seems that this kind of 
work is going on now, more busily and fatally, per- 
haps, than ever before. 

The foundation of the factory system is, of course, 
invention. And with the power of invention was 
coupled the principle of the division of labor. Our 
factory workers can thus add to the sum of human 
comfort every year as much as fifty times their num- 
ber could have added under the old régime. Out of 
such a prodigious store of wealth all classes of the 
people ought to be able to obtain some considerable 
increase of comfort and happiness. LDeyond ques-~ 
tion all classes do share in this product. The 
poorest working man is able to enjoy, as common 
comforts of life, many things that were luxuries a 
little while ago even among the well-to-do classes. 
In a sanitary point of view the factory system has 
brought him certain benefits and certain injuries. 
The effect of factory work upon the health of 
women and girls is not, naturally, always good. 
The factory system gathers into cities great multi- 
tudes of the population, and the tenement houses in 
which these operatives must live are often wholly 
unfit for human habitation. Nevertheless workers 
in our factories to-day, male and female, live longer 
and with less suffering than those of the same class 
a hundred years ago. The factory is a social force. 
It brings people together. Hermitage is not good, 
but neither is huddling. But it must not be for- 
gotten that society is a clear benefit only to those 
whose natures are essentially social. Society is not 
useful to lions or hyenas. For the victims of some 
contagious diseases, also, isolation is better than 
society. If, then, the factory brings together those 
who are of unsocial nature, and those who are 
tainted with contagious vices, the effect upon their 
morals may be the reverse of beneficial. Every 
man who has anything to do with organizing such 
an industrial community must remember that no 
amount of material success could be counted as any 
compensation for a moral catastrophe. Also the 
employment of women and girls in factories is no 
essential part of the factory system. It is a feature 
of the present administration of this system, but it 
might be eliminated. The intellectual loss resulting 
from this specialization of function is considerable. 


The man who spends his days in tending a machine 
gains expertness at the expense of intellect. He 
can do this one thing very rapidly, but his judgment 
is not trained, nor taste developed, nor constructive 
power stimulated. These phenomena are phases of 
the general fact that the factory system tends to 
divide the industrial community into two great 
classes—on the one side capitalists, organizers, 
leaders, thinkers; on the other side people without 
resources, pecuniary or intellectual; people whose 
only reliance is upon the labor of their hands and 
who can use them in fractional parts of industries. 
Nevertheless, it must be said that this division of 
classes is no essential part of the factory system. 

The factory is here to stay. Our business is to 
study its evils and counteract them. We must find 
out what the law of human society is, and see that 
the factory conforms to that law. There has been 
a constant tendency to the elimination of good will 
—to the substitution of an impersonal for a personal 
administration; to the materialization of the whole 
realm. The opportunity of helpful and humane 
relations is almost lost. The restoration of good 
will is the one thing needful. 


SUICIDES AMONG THE YOUNG 

AN APPARENT EPIDEMIC. ....2-eeeeeeeeesess N. Y. HERALD 

At no time has there been an utter dearth of 
suicides, but at no time, we are told, have there been 
so many suicides of young persons as there have 
been during the last few years. Moreover, at no 
time have so many very young men killed them- 
selves on account of disappointment of love. The 
exact causes of this epidemic of suicides among 
juveniles no one has attempted to explain. Some 
think that the stress of modern civilization is to 
blame. Our children become nervous and discon- 
tented, they claim, because too many of them find 
the enjoyments of life are not for them and that the 
world has nothing for them but many years of hard 
labor and a loveless old age. Competition, they 
insist, is so keen that many parents cannot give 
their children the ordinary pleasures of life, the 
result being that the children, seeing their parents’ 
poor lot, resolve to remove themselves swiftly out 
of the world which has so little happiness in store 
for them. Children in former days, it is argued, did 
not commit suicide because they were taught to be 
content with their lot and hence were generally 
stolid and unambitious, whereas the children of to- 
day have the benefits of education and, naturally, 
know much more about the world than could pos- 
sibly be known by the children of half a century ago. 
Hence, it is argued, the imagination of many young 
persons has been overstimulated, and the sudden 
knowledge that the real world falls far short of their 
ideal has proved a death blow to many of them. 
Somewhat similar reasons are assigned for the 
suicides of so many young men, though disappoint- 
ment in love is generally admitted to be the main 
cause. The young men of to-day, say these per- 
sons, begin to live a fast life while they are still in 
their boyhood, and the shock of finding themselves 
deceived by heartless, mercenary women is too 
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much for them. Instead of pursuing their studies 
and looking forward to happy married life they fling 
themselves into dissipation at an early age and, 
after ruining themselves pecuniarily and physically, 
find that nothing is left for them but death. In all 
ages young men have dissipated, but it remained for 
our age to give us death as a sequel to dissipation. 
Possibly the vices of to-day are more destructive 
than those of former days; possibly the lads and 
young men of to-day are more high-strung and 
nervous than those of former days; possibly this 
strange suicidal mania may be merely another form 
of the mental malady which Byron has described so 
well in Childe Harold and Goethe in the Sorrows of 
Werther. Anyhow, the ugly fact stares us in the 
face that death, instead of being regarded universally 
as an unwelcome guest, has insidiously wormed it- 
self into the confidence of many of our young men 
and children and has all too easily convinced them 
that in this alone is to be found relief from all earthly 
woes. In Thomas Hardy’s Jude the Obscure is to 
be found a realistic picture of this suicidal mania as 
manifested among children. No one who has read 
that book can forget the horrible yet realistic scene 
in which the dead bodies of the little children figure 
so prominently. Tie author has been blamed for 
giving us such a morbid picture in a work of fiction, 
but, after all, he has simply portrayed actual life for 
us. Optimists hope that no such ghastly material 
may be forthcoming for novelists of the coming 
generation. Statistics are now being compiled 


which will show the average number of child. 


suicides in each country and the causes that led 
thereto and, once the evil is laid bare in all its 
malignancy, there is little doubt that energetic steps 
will be taken to mitigate and, if possible, remove it. 





SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
JOHN A. HOBSON.....++++0+- CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


It must have occurred to many to ask what the 
writer of the 13th chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians would have thought of charity that was 
“organized.” And yet the need for some organiza- 
tion is generally admitted. So long as gifts or 
doles are the direct expression of true human sym- 
pathy with individual needs—a personal aid which 
is a natural accompaniment of neighborly feeling, 
such help as may be bestowed without condescen- 
sion in the giver or shame in the receiver—no injury 
attends the kindly service. But under the pressure 
of forces which break up these old orders, charity, 
like other personal services, is commuted for pay- 
ments of money. This is the origin of evil. All 
the specific defects of ill-ordered charity arise from 
this separation of the form from the spirit—mis- 
direction, waste, overlapping, professional parasit- 
ism of every order and degree. In setting itself to 
discover and to stamp out pernicious forms of alms- 
giving, to order, direct, and economize the chari- 
table energy which comes from the moneyed classes 
in gifts or endowments to unknown recipients, the 
Charity Organization society performs a service of 
great and easily recognized value. The chief work 
they have essayed is, by establishing a class of ex- 
pert middlemen, to provide a substitute for the 
broken personal nexus between donor and recipi- 
ent. In the course of such work and the study it 
involves, it is only natural that certain rules of gen- 


SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 


eral application to classes of cases should emerge. 
For some time the active workers on branches of 


.charity organization have acknowledged certain 


media axiomata as binding on them in the treat- 
ment of their cases. But of late it has become ap- 
parent that some of the most active organizers, 
especially in the metropolis, are indulging in more 
ambitious claims. Those familiar with the tone 
and method of their recent criticism of the new 
social ‘movements are now aware that this group of 
influential leaders in charity organization work lay 
claim to an exclusive possession of the right prin- 
ciples of social reform in relation to all problems of 
the poor. Schemes of old age pensions, feeding of 
school-children at the public expense, public pro- 
vision of work for the unemployed, and other pro- 
posals of public aid for the poor and needy are one 
and all condemned with the same condemnation 
that is meted out to indiscriminate charity and 
wasteful doles. 

It is now commonly recognized that a dole is in- 
jurious in its direct effect upon the recipient, and in 
its indirect effect upon others. It acts as a “demand 
for idleness,” and thus weakens character. But 
why stop at doles? Are there no other forms of 
private property which should stand in the dock 
with “doles” to the poor? How about gifts and be- 
quests to the rich? The charity organization fear 
lest the poor should suffer from the degradation and 
the ignominy of receiving something they have not 
earned. Yet they never lift their voice to save the 
characters of the well-to-do which are constantly 
assailed by these same demoralizing forces. It 
never seems to occur to them that charity is perhaps 
a feeble sort of conscience money, an irregular and 
inadequate return of fragments of unearned income 
to those who have earned it, and who are disabled 
from ordering their lives in decency and reasonable 
care because it has passed from their legal posses- 
sion in those processes of economic bargain where 
the poor are taken at a disadvantage. Mr. Bosan- 
quet (the exponent of the philosophy of charity or- 
ganization) is far too keen a reasoner not to per- 
ceive the awkward pressure of this argument, and 
in a single passage of almost unparalleled audacity 
endeavors to turn it: 

“The Socialist,” he admits, “may say (why he 
should give a monopoly of common-sense to the 
“Socialist” is not clear!): “ ‘Is not, at least, inherited 
or unearned property an equally pernicious subven- 
tion to the rich as out-relief to the poor? I point 
out one distinction, and then give my general 
answer. Property is within the owner’s control, 
and is a permission to him to choose his work—of 
course, an enormous indulgence. But poor-law 
relief is not in the recipient’s control, is a payment 
for idleness, and is not sufficient to set the life free 
to choose work. A large pensioner gift of property 
to a man not yet demoralized would probably do no 
harm. Great expenditure which ‘sets a man up’@ 
does not as a rule demoralize; it is the small chronic 
subventions, which give no freedom and are actually 
consequent on the failure of the social will, that 
cause demoralization. I do not think that it can be 
denied that property may have a similar effect. 
Wherever it distracts from one social vocation, 
without forming the basis of another, then it oper- 
ates as out-relief pure and simple.” 
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Now, why is one class to enjoy “an enormous in- 
dulgence” at the expense of another class? Why 
are some people to have “permission to choose their 
work” and not others? Why are we told that 
property may distract from work and not that it has 
a natural tendency to do so? If poor-law relief 
was large enough to “set up a man,” was regular in 
its payment, and at the call of the recipient—that is, 
if all the true conditions of sound “private property” 
were observed, we should surely have a form of 
socialism the most foolish in conception and the 
most demoralizing in its actual results that could 
possibly be imagined. Yet if Mr. Bosanquet’s dis- 
tinction has any meaning, he would be forced to 
admit that these reforms would put out poor relief 
on a level with the inherited or unearned property 
he is defending. Mark what has taken place in 
passing from the application of the theory of 
property in the case of “doles” to the case of “un- 
earned” incomes. Doles were shown to be per- 
nicious by reason of their origin, i. e., as windfalls; 
unearned incomes are to be tested not by origin 
but by use. 

The rejection of doles as-a treatment of poverty, 
combined with a refusal to apply their method of 
criticism to the economic structure of society as a 
whole, drives the charity organization philosophers 
to that assertion of the independence and responsi- 
bility of the individual family, which is their basic 
conception. This brings us to the crucial question: 
Is this individual responsibility an actual fact, and 
does it yield a force competent to the gradual solu- 
tion of the social problem? Responsibility implies 
ability. Are poor families able, each and all, to 
gain for themselves, by the exertion of such powers 
as they actually possess, a condition of material 
comfort and moral decency? The Charity Organi- 
zation society’s philosophy asserts this ability, and 
in support of its assertion adduces (1) evidence of 
fact; (2) a theory of moral autonomy. Mr. Loch 
holds that better administration of the poor-law has 
shown “that the alleged impossibility of the poor to 
maintain themselves or provide for their future has, 
in fact, disappeared,” and that “old age pauperism 
can be gradually eradicated, except in so far as it is 
the result of sickness, incompetency, or moral 
defect.” What it all comes to is this: that the poor 
can provide for themselves, and need not be poor if 
they choose to exert themselves. In American 
schools it is not unusual to encourage the boys by 
reminding them that, by industry and perseverance, 
any one of them may rise to the position of Presi- 
dent of the United States; but to say that all of them 
could obtain that position would be plainly false. 
Yet the individualist argument by which our charity 
organization thinkers seek to show that because A., 


or B., or C. in a degraded class is able, by means of 


superior character or capacity, to rise out of that 
class, no one need remain there, contains the same 
fallacy. It assumes that every workman can secure 
regularity of employment and good wages; that the 
quantity of “savings” which can find safe and profit- 
able investment is unlimited ; and that all can equally 
secure for themselves a comfortable and economic 
position by the wise exertion of their individual 
powers. Now if there exist any economic forces, 
independent of their operation of individual control, 
which at any given time limit the demand for labor 
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in the industrial field and limit the scope of remu- 
nerative investment, these forces, by exercising a 
selective influence, preclude the possibility of 
universal success in the field of competitive industry. 
Professing to be devoted lovers of “facts,” and to be 
the exclusive possessors of the facts relevant to the 
study of poverty, they confine themselves wholly to 
facts in their bearing on individual cases, ignoring 
those facts which consist in the relation of individual 
to individual, or, in other words, “social” facts. All} 
larger social and economic facts are consistently 
excluded from this view. The second fallacy rests 
upon another equally unwarranted assumption. 
Admitting not only that any energetic individual 
may solve for himself the social problem, but that 
all, if equally energetic, might do so, is it possible 
that this moral energy should be generated in the 
existing environment of poverty? A true relation 
of higher wants and of means of attaining them is 
the driving force in individual effort. The environ- 
ment, material and moral, of the residuum, con- 
stantly thwarts the growth in consciousness of these 
higher wants, so that the energy, granting it to 
exist, remains inert. If it is futile to urge, “if a man 
has energy he can help himself,” when you know 
that the conditions of his up-bringing and his 
whole life preclude the growth of utilization of that 
energy. 

The theory of the Charity Organization society is 
that they are able to perform a twofold work: (1) 
To find all the relevant facts; (2) To stimulate and 
raise the individual moral character. In reality 
they can do neither. We have already seen that 
though the champions of charity organization pro- 
fess to include in their range of study “a full ac- 
quaintance with the wider social conditions and 
tendencies within the limits of which we work,” in 
reality they exclude all the larger operations of eco- 
nomic forces, confining themselves to the study of 
individual cases. But do they get at the vital facts 
in their “cases”? I doubt it. The highly cultivated 
lady or gentleman of the Charity Organization 
society, with keen suspicions and some detective 
skill, whose mind is busied with knotty points of 
poor-law, or delicate problems in the science of 
character, is just the person whom vital human facts 
escape. Those engineers who seek to lift the 
moral nature of the masses by means of a force 
which they think will emanate from their correct 


' conduct and elevated tastes are apt to be hoist with 


their own petard. Be sure your “illogic” will find 
you out. These persons are not wrong in saying 
that poverty and the social problem have a moral 
cause, and that the force which shall solve the 
problem may be regarded as a moral force; but they 
are wrong in the place where they seek, the moral 
cause. Let those who shirk such labor on the plea 
that it consists of mere external or mechanical re- 
forms, and who prefer what they consider the more 
perfect way of educating the individual nature of 
the sunken masses, ask themselves the plain ques- 
tion, why they fail to produce any appreciable result. 
They will then find they cannot exert a moral edu- 
cative force which they do not actually possess, and 
that they do not possess it because their suppdsed 
superiority is not a moral, but ultimately an im- 
moral superiority resting upon a monopoly of 
material, intellectual and spiritual opportunities. 
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CULTURE VALUE OF SCIENCE STUDY 
CHARLES E. BESSBEY....-ceseccceccesesereceseesseeessesees SCIENCE 
In urging the introduction of science into the 
schools, much was said regarding its usefulness, as 
in farming, in manufacturing, and in commerce. 
This was so emphasized as to lead some to hold 
forth the money-getting value of science as con- 
trasted with the culture value of the older studies. 
Thus there arose in the popular mind the notion 
that while science is more “practical,” and while it 
may fit a man to earn a livelihood, it is lacking in 
culture value. The notion has been fostered by the 
fact that in the building of technical schools science 
has been given a large place. In fact, these schools 
are very commonly called scientific schools and 
colleges. What wonder that science seemed to be 
merely a servant to minister to man’s material in- 
terests! What wonder, too, that some men, dazzled 
and bewildered by the splendid achievements of 
science in many fields of human industry, became 
materialistic and set up science as their educational 
goddess! 

In this period we heard much of the “new educa- 
tion,” and too often by this term was meant little 
more than is included in mere trade schools. The 
“new education,” while ostensibly an education in 
which science replaced the language and literature 
of the older curriculum, very commonly included 
merely such sciences as were of immediate use in a 
particular industry, and too often only those por- 
tions of these selected sciences which were most 
directly “practical.” To make the matter worse, the 
graduates of schools with such a curriculum were 
called bachelors of science. What wonder that 
college men, who had been accustomed to think of 
the culture value rather than the money value of the 
studies in the college curriculum should hold aloof 
from close association with such science!- Against 
such merely utilitarian views as to the place of 
science there have been strong: protests during all 
‘this period of educational unrest, but these have 
been little heeded. Gradually, however, with the 
increased introduction of science study in the 
schools and colleges, doubts have arisen as to the 

- soundness of the utilitarian view. Our thoughtful 


students and teachers are asking whether science 


may not be pursued with profit by those who will 
not “apply” it in some industrial pursuit. In other 
words, may a man profitably pursue science for its 
culture value, as one pursues the classics, literature, 
history and mathematics? 

The making of a man to-day is a complex under- 
taking. We must develop the almost primitive 
child, with his limited horizon of knowledge and 
philosophy, into an alert, quick, accurate being, able 
to comprehend and classify the multitudes of facts, 
and to grasp and solve the many problems with 
which modern life is filled. Here, perhaps, is the 
best test of good training, of what we call culture; 
it is the ability to accurately classify. That culture 
is best which so prepares a man that whatever fact 
presents itself to him he will be able to arrange it 
accurately with reference to others. This ability to 
classify facts is of far more importance than the 


mere acquaintance with facts, however extended the 


latter may be. May science help in such training 
as this? I venture to say that when properly pre- 
sented it will stand second to no other subject. 

It must be clearly understood that nothing here 
said implies the substitution of the culture given by 
science study for that given by the classics, litera- 
ture, history, mathematics, etc. We cannot spare 
that culture from modern life. But we need in 
addition the special culture given by science. Let 
us hear less in the schools of the practical value of 
science. Let us emphasize its vastly greater impor- 
tance in the making of men. We are already 
familiar with some of the direct culture results; thus 
we know that through science study quickness and 
accuracy of observation are developed, and both 
eye and hand are trained to be the ready servants 
of the alert mind. In the pursuit of the higher 
lines of science, the mind is trained to accurate 
generalization from secure data and to an indefinite 
suspension of judgment in the absence of sufficient 
evidence. The proper pursuit of science should 
develop a judicial state of mind toward all prob- 
lems. Indirectly the pursuit of science leads to a 
higher appreciation of nature. As a man under- 
stands the meaning of the natural world his appre- 
ciation of its beauty and grandeur is increased. He 
is then led to entertain broader views of nature and 
to see more clearly the relations of part to part. 
Finally he is led to a proper appreciation of his place 
in nature; possibly he is humbled by the certainty of 
his individual insignificance in the vast organism, 
but he is strengthened by the equal certainty that in 
his race he is the inheritor of all that makes for 
progress and advancement. While we rejoice in 
the material achievements of science, let us bear in 
mind that these are not of supreme importance. 
The profound contemplation of nature through 
enlightened and untrammeled science leads man 
away from sordid things up to the higher planes of 
thought and experience. 


DISCIPLINE AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


OLIVER 8S. JONES... .ccccccccccccccccsesececsscveseesees THE IDLEB 


At the famous University of Oxford, which lays 
claim to have originated at the instigation and by 
encouragement of King Alfred the Great, the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Proctors are responsible for the 
maintenance of discipline among the undergrad- 
uates during term time. Each holds office for a 
year, though the Vice-Chancellor, who is selected 
from among the “Heads” of the various colleges in 


‘ rotation, is, as a rule, reélected during three suc- 


cessive years. The two Proctors, senior and 
junior, are elected by the colleges in turn; they are 
usually men holding some tutorial or other respon- 
sible position in their college, and are members of 
Convocation of good standing. 

It may be well to distinguish between the use of 
the words “University” and “College.” In the 
Middle Ages the term “University” could be applied 
to any organized body of men. There could thus 
be an “university” of persons engaged in any partic- 
ular occupation. The term came, however, to be 














appropriated exclusively to bodies of persons en- 
gaged in the occupation of teaching and study. 
Such Universities or Guilds of teachers and stu- 
dents, when they had attained some definite organi- 
zation, naturally secured the right of granting 
licenses to teach. As time went on, these licenses 
were granted to all who demanded them and who 
fulfilled certain requirements, and thus the licenses 
became what we now understand by the term 
“degree.” 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge is, undoubtedly, the 
existence of a number of separate corporations, or 
colleges. The origin of the colleges was due to 
benevolent persons who provided a building in 
which the scholars could live a common life, and 
also an endowment for their maintenance, thus 
relieving them from some of the hardships of their 
life at the medizval Universities. The early col- 
lege consisted of a head and scholars—senior and 
junior; the senior scholars engaged in giving in- 
struction and the junior in receiving it. It was not 
until long after the establishment of colleges that 
it became the custom to take in paying boarders— 
“commoners” as they are known at Oxford. A 
college, therefore, is only an integral part of the 
University, and its position may be compared to 
that of a State in its relation to the American Union. 
There are in all at Oxford twenty-six colleges and 


halls, varying in membership from three hundred 


at Christ Church, to forty at St. Edmund’s Hall. 
Each college looks after the welfare and instruction 
of its own pupils, and prepares them for the various 
University Examinations which have to be passed 
before obtaining a degree. 

In speaking of “the University” we imply the 
governing body of the whole system, embracing all 
the resident Masters of Arts and Doctors of Divinity 
and Civil Law. The governing body is divided into 
various groups, chief of which is known as the 
House of Convocation. Most of these bodies have 
legislative power, and they are all concerned in con- 
ducting examinations and granting degrees. The 
post of Chancellor is purely an honorary one, in-’ 
vested in the person of some prominent peer of the 
realm, as the Vice-Chancellor is practically head of 
the University at all times. The “freshman” first 
comes into contact with him on Matriculation. 

Each college conducts its own entrance examina- 
tions, which in some cases, as at Baliiol and New 
College, is of a very high standard; with others, a 
guarantee of being able to pass Responsions, the 
first step towards a degree, at an early date is deemed 
sufficient. During the first few days of the Octo- 
ber term, the senior tutor of each college takes his 
new pupils in a body before the Vice-Chancellor, 
stating that they have satisfied him as to their abili- 
ties, and asking for their admission to the Univer- 
sity; this, like many other similar functions, is purely 
a formal affair. Each member subscribes his name, 
college, and father’s occupation in the register, and 
pays his fee of two guineas. The “Vice” then signs 
his certificate of admission, and hands him a copy 
of the Statutes, admonishing the new-comer in a 
short Latin speech, to study this book and observe 
its regulations. 

The two Proctors have by no means a sinecure, 
yet, though some of their duties would seem to an 
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outsider far from agreeable, the office is seldom re- 
fused, since it invests the holder with such time- 
honored respect and authority. They are chiefly 
concerned in enforcing such observance of the 
statutes as will prevent any breach of discipline or 
riotous conduct in the town and neighborhood of 
Oxford. Within walls the college authorities are 
held responsible for the conduct of their students. 
For the better enforcement of law and order the 
University has decreed that all undergraduates shall 
wear their academical dress, i. e., cap and gown, 
when outside their college gates after sunset. This 
has always been a bone of contention between Proc- 
tors and students, the students preferring to run the 
risk of incurring a small fine rather than submit to 
what has always been termed by them an arbitrary 
rule. The cause of their objection to it is not very 
apparent; but then undergraduates are not always 
amenable to reason in such matters. Each evening 
during Term time, one, at least, of the Proctors, 
wearing his heavy velvet gown and white bands 
(his badge of office) sets out on his rounds of in- 
spection. He is accompanied by two or three of his 
servants, commonly called “bull-dogs,” who occa- 
sionally have to use something more than moral 
persuasion to quell any disturbance, or they have to 
see a wandering and refractory member back to his 
college. If the offence was merely “without cap 
and gown” the undergraduate is requested to hand 
over a fine of five shillings, which goes to the Uni- 
versity Chest. If the charge was greater, such as 
intoxication, a more serious punishment follows: 
either much heavier fine, or a period of “gating,” i. e., 
confinement to college after dinner each evening, 
or it may be temporary or permanent “rustication,” 

The use of hotel and billiard saloons is prohibited 
to undergraduates, and the Proctor visits these 
places occasionally to catch the unwary, who may 
be “wining and dining” in a manner contrary to de- 
corum. To be just, it should be said the Proctor 
usually allows them the finish of their dinner after 
ascertaining the “name and college” of those pres- 
ent, with the result that the next morning sees many 
coins of gold added to the University exchequer. 

Among other “penal” offences we may briefly 
enumerate that of driving on Sunday, driving tan- 
dem at any time, blowing horns at night, or causing 
any disturbance likely to interfere with the com- 
fort of “reading men.” The “town” is subservi- 
ent to the dictates of the “gown” on all such matters. 
The power of the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors is 
almost autocratic. The proprietors of hotels and 
restaurants, and all.tradesmen, conduct their busi- 
ness under the watchful eye of these officials, and 
their “license to trade” may be revoked at any time, 
or they may even be compelled to close down alto- 
gether. But such extreme measures are seldom 
necessary. The terms of sessions are too short, 
and men are too much occupied with their studies 
and social functions to waste their time loafing 
round hotels and taverns. Among three thousand 
undergraduates, of all ages, aims, and pleasures, 
there are, however, bound to be some law-breakers; 
but these become speedily known to the Proctors, 
who have a system of espionage which easily defeats 
any nefarious designs. The moral tone of the Uni- 
versity, thanks to strong preventive measures, is 
without reproach. 
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THE ASCENT OF MOUNT KENIA 


EXPLORER KOLB IN AFPRICA..cecccccsesceeeseeeees NEW YORK SUN 


Late in 1895, Mr. George Kolb, a German ex- 
plorer, practically reached the top of the famous 
African mountain Kenia, which lies directly under 
the Equator in East Africa, and which has never 
been ascended before, though several explorers have 
made the attempt. Mr. Kolb started from the east 
coast on this expedition in July, 1895, but the exact 
date when he accomplished the ascent of Kenia is 
not given in the account of it which appears in the 
October number of Petermann’s Mitteilungen. It 
occurred, however, just about a year ago. 

The noses, ears, and toes of some of the black 
men who made ascent with him were frostbitten, 
and it is a wonder that he was able to induce them 
to undergo so much suffering, for explorers have al- 
ways found it very difficult to tempt the tropical 
negro above the snow line. His success was the 
more noteworthy because the natives at the foot of 
the mountain hold the summit in great awe. They 
told the explorer that an enormous snake lived at 
the top and no one who ascended the mountain ever 
came back. The summit, they said, had another 
terrifying guest, a devil, the brother of the snake, 
and between the two it was certain death to venture 
into the forbidden region. Most of Kolb’s party 
would not ascend with him for love or money, but a 
few of the braver men were induced by tempting 
offers to see the white man through to the end of his 
enterprise. 

Kolb attacked the mountain on the east side, and 
it took him over five days to reach the summit pla- 
teau. He was 6,000 feet above the sea when he 
began the ascent of the mountain proper, and so his 
total climb was about 12,600 feet. Near the base 
of the mountain is a large lake, called by the moun- 
taineers Gunga Lake, about a mile across and teem- 
ing with hippotamuses, who thrive there over a mile 
above sea level. There is no apparent outlet to 
the lake, but as its waters are perfectly fresh it un- 
doubtedly has an underground connection with 
some river. Lake Ntorobbo, a still larger body of 
water, was most unexpectedly discovered far up the 
mountain side on the third day of the climb. It is 
about two miles long and a mile and a quarter wide, 
and there are no hippos disporting in its waters, for 
it lies above the tropical zone, and a skimming of ice 
forms over its surface nearly every night. Soon 
after passing this lake the limit of forests was 
reached, and then succeeded the zone of bamboos 
through whose thickets the little party cut their way 
until they finally emerged, late on the fifth day, 
upon the mossy slopes above. For a day they had 
been marching above the upper limit of the range 
of wild animals, but bees buzzed in the higher part 
of the forest zone, and two natives who had 
scrambled far up the mountain side were found col- 
lecting wild honey. They sold a part of their pro- 
visions to Kolb, and this perhaps saved his.expedi- 
tion from defeat, for he had been unable to kill any 
meat, and his supplies were running low.. 

On the morning of the sixth day the explorer start- 
ed with ten men, confident that he would gain the 
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They left their tent behind and 
carried only blankets and food. The blacks were 
warmly clothed from head to foot. They had not 
been marching over an hour when, greatly to Kolb’s 
astonishment, they suddenly emerged over the east 
edge of the slope and stood on a wide-spreading, 
oval plateau. ‘This is the summit plateau of Kenia, 
and only two proturberances rise above it. The 
plateau is about twelve miles long from north to 
south and about five miles wide. About midway 
on its eastern edge rises Kisiruni, which can be seen 
from the base of the mountain from where it looks 
like a great volcanic cone; but Kolb was surprised 
to find there no sign of a cone or crater, but merely 
an elevation there of the edge of the plateau. Ice 
and ice water were found here and there in the de- 
pressions of the plateau surface. The whole day 
was spent in wandering over this plain, and at night 
the party camped at the edge of a glacial brook less 
than a mile and a half from Victoria peak, the ice- 
crowned pinnacle of Kenia at the west edge of the 
plateau. This had been seen and described by all 
the climbers who had attempted to reach the sum- 
mit from the west side. The plain over which Kolb 
had walked had a scanty covering of Arctic vegeta- 
tion. The tired party passed a very trying night 
under the cold sky. Some of the men were 
afflicted with mountain sickness, in the form of faint- 
ness, severe headaches, and nose-bleed. Nobody 
could sleep. The temperature was considerable 
below the freezing point. They were 18,600 feet 
above the sea, and they were frost bitten, while, 
three miles below them, was the eternal summer. 
They kindled a little fire, but the flame was blue and 
feeble and gave out littke warmth. A handful of 
cooked beans apiece was their evening meal. At 
midnight it was twelve degrees below the freezing 
point, and a light snow fell during the night. The 
next morning the leader and four of his men went 
on toward Victoria peak, but they soon turned back. 
There was not a mouthful to eat in the camp, and it 
was folly to think of climbing the peak, whose sum- 
mit rose 400 feet above them. Under the best of 
circumstances it would be difficult to climb those 
icy slopes. The peak rises from a narrow base and 
the gradient is very steep. It would be long 
enough before the party reached a place where food 
might be procured, and so they left the plateau and 
descended to the villages as fast astheycould. Kolb 
says the ascent is not difficult from the east side, and 
he thinks that Victoria peak can be climbed. The 
missionary Krampf discovered this snow mountain 
on Dec. 3, 1849, and he saw it again two years later. 
It was visited in 1883 by Joseph Thomas, who saw 
it from the west side, but the hostility of the natives 
prevented him from ascending its wooden slope, 
and, in fact, he came only within about twenty-five 
miles of its base. In 1887, Count Teleki made the 
first attempt to ascend the mountain, starting from 
its western base. He attained an altitude of 15,350 
feet. In 1891, Capt. Dundas attempted to ascend 
the mountain from the east, but the highest point he 
reached was only 8,700 feet above sea level. In 
1893, Dr. Gregory succeeded in climbing the west 


summit that day. 
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side of the mountain to a height of about 17,000 feet, 
above which point he saw glaciers descending the 
mountain side. He says that Victoria peak is the 
central cone of a greatly denuded old volcano whose 
crater has long since disappeared. The glaciers 
once extended much further down the mountain 
than they do now. The whole mountain is a great 
volcanic mass nearly thirty miles in diameter at its 
base, through which the equator passes. The third 
largest of the known snow mountains of equatorial 
Africa is Mount Rowenzori, and no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in getting to the top of it. 


A PEN PICTURE OF SPANISH SOCIETY 
H. C., CHATFIELD-TAYLOR......++++ THE LAND OF THE CASTANET*® 


Spaniards are probably less understood in 
America than any people of Europe. In fact, the 
popular conception of the Spaniard is of a sinister 
scoundrel wrapped in a cloak, who smokes cigar- 
ettes and commits dark deeds—a sort of comic opera 
villian, whose passion is cruelty. This absurdity is 
fully equalled by the Spanish impression of Ameri- 
cans—or “Los Yankees”’—as they call us. They 
look upon us as a species of plutocratic barbarians, 
whose sole merit lies in our dollars, whose manners 
are boorish, and whose government is the most cor- 
rupt and most overbearing in the world. It is not 
always pleasant to see ourselves as others see us, 
and when one reads in Spanish papers that the Unit- 
ed States is a country without principle or religion, 
without manliness or bravery, where negroes are 
roasted alive and Italians lynched in the public 
streets, where Chinamen are persecuted and strikes 
are prevalent, where anarchists are Governors of 
states, and personal liberty is unknown, one resents 
the tirade and feels the jingo spirit surging in one’s 
heart. 

As a matter of fact, the Spanish conception of the 
American is merely an exaggeration of the national 
faults; just as our idea of the Spaniard is a miscon- 
ception of his character formed by magnifying his 
vices at the expense of his virtues. Human nature 
is much the same the world over, and the Spaniard 
is very much like other men, save that he is down on 
his luck. Like most people who have known pros- 
perity, he finds it difficult to appreciate his circum- 
scribed position, and is wont to survey himself from 
the magnificent standpoint of his former achieve- 
ments. ° 

The Spaniards are not comic opera villians; they 
are a chivalrous, warm-blooded people, having their 
faults, as we have ours, and their chief fault is over- 
weening pride. This pride is the prevailing passion 
of the individual as of the nation; it dominates so- 
ciety as it does the land. Pride is so thoroughly 
the ruling passion of the Spaniard that Spanish so- 
ciety is to a great extent a game of innocent decep- 
tion. To keep up appearances a Spanish family will 
make any sacrifice, and the consequence is that so- 
cial life becomes an outward show, intended to dis- 
guise financial embarrassment. There are two 
things absolutely necessary to the maintenance of 
social position in Spain, a carriage and an opera box, 
and it is extraordinary how much satisfaction a 
Spanish family derives from these luxuries. The 
first necessities of an Anglo-Saxon are a comfort- 
able house and a good cook; in Spain only the very 
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rich have either, but the display of equipages in the 
Retiro excels the similar show in Central Park; the 
opera in Madrid is as fine a sight as the opera in 
New York. An Anglo-Saxon invites a stranger to 
dine; a Spaniard takes him to drive, or to the opera. 
The hospitality is none the less though in a different 
form. 

The society of a capital is always cosmopolitan. 
There are the diplomatic corps, the visiting corps, 
the visiting foreigners, and the host of government 
officials to annul in a measure the national charac- 
teristics. The society of Madrid is no exception to 
the rule. It is cosmopolitan, but not to so great an 
extent as that of London or Paris. Nearly all the 
Spaniards of wealth live in Madrid, or visit there 
during a portion of the year. The city, except in 
summer months, wears a holiday aspect; there is a 
continuous roll of carriages along the street of 
Alcala and the Carrera San Geronimo; the shops are 
filled with French and English novelties, and the 
smartly-dressed people who come and go wear 
French gowns or London-made clothes. . . 

The few houses where dinnersare given might well 
be in London or Paris. The appointments are the 
same, the guests look, dress and talk the same, the 
only difference being that the gossip and scandalous 
stories are about different people. If one knew the 
people by name the same stories would be ap- 
plicable, as the Madrilenas, judging by the gossip, 
are evidently no better or no worse than Londoners 
or Parisians. There is great familiarity in the use of 
the Christian name, and men and women of all ages 
call each other Pepita, Carmen, Maria, Pepe, Gon- 
zalo, or whatever their prenomens may be, with an 
intimacy scarcely equaled in our American country 
towns. 

Of home life among the Spaniards, there seems to 
be quite as much as, if not more than, with us. The 
family ties are very strong, and there is more pa- 
rental reverence than among Americans. The 
Spanish families are perhaps more comparable to 
the French, with this exception: filial love and pa- 
rental affection are not the all-absorbing passions. 
Spanish young men and girls are permitted more 
latitude in the matter of love-making than the 
French, though they are hampered by conventionali- 
ties unknown in Saxon lands. Love matches are 
common, but the lovers are not allowed the privilege 
of seclusion from the eyes of the world. They meet 
at the theatre, at dances, in the park, or wherever 
society congregates, but they must be ever under the 
eye of a duena. The wishes of contracting parties 
to marriages are, however, more generously con- 
sulted than in France, and engagements are fre- 
quently of very long duration. Spanish girls are 
rather sentimental in their ideas of love. Marriage 
is a favorite topic of their conversation. It is the 
one event of their lives, to which they look forward, 
for it means to a great extent emancipation. But 
the married women do not have the liberty of Ameri- 
can wives; they must be much more guarded in their 
actions, and the husband is the ruler of the house- 
hold. 

The traditions of Spain are all monarchical; the 
nobility have great power and influence, and the 
possession of a title is almost a sine qua non of social 
distinction. The Spanish nobility is more compar- 
able to that of England than to the nobility of other 
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European countries, but it has a distinctive feature 
of its own in the “Grandees of Spain.” Grandees 
are nobles to whom special hereditary privileges 
have been granted. Those having an annual rental 
from land of $10,000 sit in the Senate, and all gran- 
dees have the curious privilege of remaining covered 
in the presence of the sovereign. As “cousins” of 
the king they take precedence of the diplomatic 
corps, but this has given rise to such vigorous pro- 
test on the part of the diplomats that separate 
state banquets are given for the ambassadors and 
the grandees. A grandee in uniform wears a gold 
key over the right hip, as a sign that he may enter 
the palace and confer with his sovereign at any time. 
It is his most cherished privilege, and one which the 
monarch is bound to regard. When a grandee 
passes a palace guard, he is saluted by a sharp pound 
of the halberd upon the marble floor. These special 
privileges date from the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V., who created twelve grandees. The 

, number, having been increased by successive mon- 
archs, is now much larger, although but a small por- 
tion of the nobility are grandees. The privileges of 
grandees are confined to the higher nobility, as none 
of the viscounts or barons are grandees (except in 
the case of the Duke of Infantado, who has two 
baronial titles with grandeza privileges), and but one 
in ten of the thousand marquises, and seven hundred 
odd counts wear the coveted golden key; while all 
of the hundred and nine ducal titles carry with them 
the privileges and honors of a grandee of Spain. 
Spanish titles, like the English, descend to the eldest 
son, and the heir to a grandeeship has no especial 
appellation beyond that of excellency. The Span- 
iards regard their nobility as second to none in line- 
age, but although a few of the titles date to the early 
part of the fifteenth century, and one or two to the 
fourteenth, it is nevertheless a fact that about one- 
third of the Spanish titles have been created in the 
present century. 

There is a curious fact in relation to Spanish titles 
which may be of great interest to unmarried Ameri- 
can millionaires anxious to emulate the example set 
by our heiresses. Titles not only descend through 
the female line, but a man upon marrying a titled 
woman immediately assumes his wife’s title. There 
is at least one unmarried duchess in Spain and sev- 
eral marchionesses. An American upon marrying 
a duchess would be created a duke and a grandee, 
and by purchasing a property with an annual rental 
of ten thousand dollars would have a seat for life 
in the Senate—what an opportunity for some New 
Yorker. 

There is probably no court in Europe where there 
is more etiquette than at the court of Spain. To an 
American who views the bowings and scrapings, 
and endless red tape, it all seems such a waste of 
valuable time, such a sham and mockery, that repub- 
lican institutions, in spite of their faults, stand out in 
honorable contrast. Yet a monarchy is suited to 
the Spanish character. One doubts if a republic 
could thrive among a people so proud, so excitable, 
and withal, so ignorant. 

As has been said, Madrid is not Spain. In the 
provinces, society is typical of the country; it is more 
- dignified, and necessarily more dull. The provincial 
nobility are abnormally proud, and it is in the 
smaller cities that one meets Spaniards whose bear- 
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ing is that of the hidalgo of romance. In Seville, 
for instance, the third city of Spain, and socially the 
second, there is a dullness in the social life that is 
apparent even to the casual visitor. The people 
drive in state in the afternoon, they go to the opera 
night after night, but that is all. On féte days they 
visit each other, but dances and dinners are so rare 
that a supper party given during the time of one’s 
visit was discussed with the interest that a state ball 
would have created in Madrid. 

But withal there are no people more courteous 
and hospitable than the Spaniards. They will go to 
infinite pains to pay the smallest attention to a stran- 
ger; will even tramp from church to church, and gal- 
lery to gallery, in endeavoring to show one the 
sights; they will take you shopping, call at your 
hotel twice a day to offer their services, and, in 
short, do a thousand and one things no Anglo- 
Saxon would ever dream of. The Spaniard may 
be overweening in his pride, but he is overpowering 
in his courtesy. An Englishman or an American 
will dismiss a stranger with a dinner, and feel that he 
has done his duty; a Spaniard will avoid giving 
such an invitation by every possible excuse, because 
his pride prevents his extending hospitality for 
which his means are inadequate; but he will send 
you flowers and take you to drive each day of your 
visit; he will bestow countless little attentions, and 
show a real interest in your welfare, and a desire to 
please, which make you feel that his hospitality is 
not perfunctory. When you part from him you feel 
that you have parted from a friend. There are little 
courtesies of ordinary occurrence in Spain which 
contrast forcibly with Anglo-Saxon boorishness. 
For instance, no one enters a railway carriage with- 
out bowing to every occupant, and on leaving the 
same ceremony is gone through with. On taking 
one’s seat at a hotel table it is customary to salute 
each of the guests, and on leaving one does the same. 
Upon entering a shop you greet the shopkeeper, 
and when leaving, “God be with you,” or “May all 
be well with you,” are the words he utters, even if 
you have failed to make a purchase. It is only in 
commercial Barcelona that anything comparable to 
incivility is apparent, and Barcelona is the home 
of Socialism and Anarchy; its society is composed 
of the class of people the French call the bourgeoisie. 

The Spaniard is proud and apathetic to a degree, 
but he has commendable qualities as well. It is 
difficult to excuse him to Americans because his 
characteristics are the reverse of those most univer- 
sally admired in this country. He is not a “hustler,” 
nor a money getter, and he is open to the charge of 
cruelty in his national sport; but even that is a mat- 
ter of education. One remembers distinctly a 
young Spanish officer who had just witnessed a 
Yale-Princeton foot ball game, saying that he con- 
sidered the sport barbarous and cruel, and totally 
unfit for gentlemen. The same man was an ardent 
“afcionad” of bull fighting. After all the Spaniard 
is what heaven has created him—a proud, sensitive 
and courteous creature, sincere in his fidelity to his 
church, his country, and his family; insincere per- 
haps in his dealings with others; cruel as we under- 
stand cruelty, indolent, too; but nevertheless an 
average tian, who has suffered much in the school 
of adversity, and whose future depends upon his 
ability to profit by the lessons of the past. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MARS 
GARRETT P. SERVISS....+ssescesccscccssecssecs HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Mars, a globe about 4,200 miles in diameter, ro- 
tates on its axis a little more slowly than the earth, 
so that the combined length of its day and night 
exceeds by some forty minutes the duration of day 
and night on the earth. As it turns, its various 
sides are presented in succession to our view. Its 
axis being inclined at an angle very similar to that 
of the earth’s axis, it has seasons and climatic zones 
resembling ours, and alternately its poles lean 
toward and away from the sun. During the oppo- 
sition of 1894 the south pole of Mars was inclined 
sunwards, and at the same time earthwards. Asa 
consequence we could look upon the southern polar 
region of Mars at that time, while its northern polar 
region was concealed. It was then summer in the 
southern hemisphere of that planet. Surrounding 
the south pole, early in June, 1894, was a broad 
white cap, more than 2,000 miles across, ac- 
cording to Mr. Percival Lowell, and ex- 
tending over fifty-five degrees of latitude. At 
this time spring was advancing in the southern 
hemisphere of Mars, the vernal equinox having 
occurred there about a month before. Border- 
ing the white cap on all sides was a dark band, 
showing, Mr. Lowell says, a blue color. As 
the nights went by, the observers noticed that the 
white cap was rapidly shrinking in size, and that the 
dark blue band was also contracting, and constantly 
maintaining its position as a girdle to the diminish- 
ing circle of white. In August the white cap had 
become a tiny speck, and the dark band a barely 
visible thread surrounding it. At the end of 
August the summer solstice occurred in the south- 
ern hemisphere of Mars. The white patch had re- 
ceded under the slowly rising summer sun in a 
manner irresistibly recalling that in which the 
snow-fields of our northern régions melt away with 
the advance of summer. About six weeks after the 
summer solstice of Mars the white patch completely 
disappeared, and the entire expanse of the south 
polar regions of that planet lay bare and brown. 
At the same time the dark girdle was no longer visi- 
ble. It lasted while the white cap lasted, was larg- 
est when the cap was largest, became smaller and 
narrower as the cap diminished, and vanished when 
the cap disappeared. 

In order to understand what follows we must now 
return to the aspect of Mars in June, 1894. Then 
the polar field of white and its dark blue bordering 
band were both very broad and conspicuous. North 
of the band—i. e., toward the equator—a large part 
of the planet’s surface presented a “blue-green” tint 
lighter in shade than the blue polar band. Still 
further north, and including broad regions on 
either side of the equator, the general color of the 
surface was reddish ochre, with a few shadows pro- 
jecting out of the darker regions of the south. But 
as the white cap about the pole diminished, and the 
narrowing band followed its edge poleward, changes 
began in these dark regions adjacent to the polar 
band. “Orange-yellow” patches made their ap- 
pearance, and these patches gradually became 





lighter in color and larger and more numerous, 
while the dark areas surrounding them faded, until, 
in October, when the last remnants of the polar cap 
and its blue border had vanished, almost the entire 
area of what may be called the south temperate 
zone of Mars had turned from blue-green to orange 
ochre. 

In the meantime another change was noted by 
Mr. Lowell and assistants. In June a few of the 
straight, narrow, dark streaks called canals were 
seen on the southern part of the permanently red- 
dish-ochre region, which includes the torrid and 
part of the temperate zones. These canals were 
adjacent to and connected with the dusky southern . 
regions, which, in turn, were contiguous with the 
dark blue polar band. As the season advanced, 
canals began to make their appearance farther and 
farther north, until, after a time, the canals and 
dark areas toward the south relatively faded, while 
those near and beyond the equator on the north 
darkened. In other words, a dusky wave had 
swept from the southern pole over-the fice of the 
planet, and this was followed by a wave of lighter 
hue, of orange and yellow. In fact, after the disap- 
pearance of the polar cap, the south pole itself and 
all the surface around it turned brown. 

One other fact needs to be mentioned before we 
undertake to follow Mr. Lowell’s interpretation of 
the appearances described. The canals are straight 
lines, and the better the seeing, Mr. Lowell says, 
the straighter they look. They run in every direc- 
tion, turn aside for nothing, and cross one another 
without interruption at all sorts of angles, so that 
they form a geometrical system, or net-work, cov- 
ering the face of the planet. Schiaparelli saw them 
only in the reddish-ochre regions; but at the Lowell 
observatory about 40 canals were detected cross- 
ing the dark-colored areas, and these form continu- 
ous lines with those in the lighter regions. In many 
places where the canals cross one another, or where 
four, six, or more meet like the spokes of a wheel, 
round dark spots are seen. . . . 

Hitherto astronomers in general have agreed in 
regarding the division of the surface of Mars into 
lighter and darker areas as probably resulting from 
the existence of land and water there, the dusky 
regions representing the lakes and seas. The 
white polar cap, waning with the advance of sum- 
mer, has, quite naturally, been thought to be com- 
posed of snow and ice. These things, of course, 
imply the existence of an atmosphere, but there is 
very little direct proof that Mars has an atmos- 
phere. The most recent spectroscopic investiga- 
tion has failed to detect it; but then it is conceded 
that its atmosphere, on account of the small mass of 
the planet, must be far rarer than the earth’s—rarer 
perhaps at sea-level than our air is on the loftiest 
mountain-tops—and an atmosphere so rare as that 
might be imperceptible with existing spectro- 
scopes. 

The dusky bluish or greenish areas being re- 
garded as representing water, it followed, accord- - 
ing to the older interpretation of Martian phenom- 
ena, that the canals, which are connected at their 
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terminal points with the dark areas, and which re- 
semble those areas in tint, represent water also. As 
Mr. Lowell remarks, the marvellous straightness of 
the canals and the geometrical exactness of their ar- 
rangement irresistibly suggest design and _artifi- 
ciality. In other words, they look as if man, or 
some creature of equivalent intelligence to man, 
and not unthinking nature, had constructed them. 
The artificial appearance of the canals is height- 
ened by Mr. Lowell’s discovery of the round spots 
at their intersections. From some of these spots 
the canals radiate as roads and railroads do from a 
great terrestrial capital, only, instead of being more 
or less crooked, the canals are almost incredibly 
straight. In this respect they aré like the railways 
that man builds across prairies and sandy tracts, 
where no hills or other obstacles compel deviations 
from a direct line. 

One great difficulty that has always stood in the 
way of the acceptance of the theory that the canals 
are really artificial in origin arises from their great 
dimensions. Nearly all of them are several hun- 
dreds and some of them thousands of miles in 
length, while they vary in width from thirty to fifty 
or sixty miles. This difficulty vanishes, however, 
if we accept Mr. Lowell’s interpretation of the 
canals. According to him they are not really 
canals, but lines of irrigation. Canals no doubt 
exist there, but they are too small to be separately 
visible. Sothe round spots at their junctions, some 
of which previous observers had detected, are, in 
Mr. Lowell‘s opinion, not lakes of water, but irri- 
gated oases, the broad red-ochre expanses in the 
midst of which they appear, and which the canals 
intersect in every direction, being dry land in the 
most emphatic sense—in other words, deserts. 

This statement gives the clew to Mr. Lowell’s 
theory of Mars. His observations, and those of his 
assistants, have convinced him that the only consid- 
erable body of water on Mars is the dark blue band 
surrounding the polar cap. That cap, he thinks, as 
others have done, represents the winter accumula- 
tion of snow, and contains, locked up by frost, prac- 
tically all the water on the planet. As the polar 
snow begins to melt with the approach of spring, 
a circular sea forms around its edge. This sea 
gradually drains off, and its waters are lost in the 
dusky areas toward the equator. These areas are 
not entirely desert, like the broad red-ochre region, 
but contain the germs and roots of vegetation, 
which quickens with the annual access of water 
from the melting polar snows, and so the dusky ex- 
panses visibly darken in hue. Then the canals 
begin to make their appearance, first in the neigh- 
borhood of the dark areas. They are due, Mr. 
Lowell thinks, to the leading off of the water 
through channels of irrigation traversing the des- 
erts, and the consequent growth of vegetation upon 
long narrow belts. There is not enough water to 
irrigate the desert continent as a whole, and so the 
inhabitants do the best they can by freshening cer- 
tain belts and spots once every Martian year. Soon 
after the polar snows have completely disappeared, 
and the polar sea has been entirely drained off, the 
areas of vegetation begin to fade, and the canals 
and oases vanish, to make their appearance again 
when the proper season returns. 

Remembering the sequence of observed phenom- 
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ena on Mars as described above, it will be seen that 
this theory accounts very well for what is seen. At 
any rate, it is the most complete theory that has yet 
been advanced. 

In regard to the supposititious inhabitants them- 
selves, dwelling upon a half-dried-up world, and 
compelled to husband its small remaining store of 
water with such infinite pains Mr. Lowell has noth- 
ing to offer. He accepts the opinions, previously 
advanced by others, that the people of Mars may be 
of gigantic stature, on account of the small force of 
gravity there, and therefore capable of greater phys- 
ical feats than we can perform, and that, their world 
being further along in its geological history than 
ours is, they also may have attained a more ad- 
vanced state of civilization and culture than yet 
exists among the peoples of the earth. 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
ADVANCE IN POWER DEVELOPMENT.....ccsscosecee NEW YORK SUN 
Easily the most striking fact of recent industrial 
progress is the cheap production of electricity from 
waterfalls, and its long distance transmission. At 
the present time thirty or forty miles is the farthest 
that the current has been distributed profitably, but 
with the rapid improvement of the polyphase system 
there is no reason to doubt that this limit will be 
greatly extended, probably to ten times this distance 
within three or four years. iets 
At points considerably distant from the coal fields 
a good head of water offers the largest possibilities. 
Especially is this true of the mountainous states of 
the West, where the water powers are of enormous 
extent. Either Colorado or Montana has single- 
handed enough power to turn the wheels of all the 
industries of the United States were there no limit to 
economical transmission. It has been estimated by 
government engineers that the Grand River of 
Colorado, within a distance of 100 miles, would af- 
ford something like 2,000,000 horse-power alone. 
With the single exception of Niagara, and per- 
haps a‘portion of the St. Lawrence, the water pow- 
ers of the East are now utilized to their full capacity, 
and no greater development can be expected. But 
at Great Falls, Mont., along the Yellowstone and the 
Shoshone at Spokane Falls, Snoqualmie Falls and 
along the smaller mountain streams of the Rockies 
and the Cascades, are millions of horse-power which 
can be had almost for the harnessing. These must 
play an important role in the industrial development 
of the next ten years. In portions of North and 
South Dakota powerful artesian wells likewise af- 
ford cheap power, and the city of Austin, Tex., has 
set a remarkable example by damming the Colorado 
with a weir a thousand feet long and sixty-eight 
feet high, costing $1,500,000, which will develop a 
splendid head. Ata five per cent interest charge on 
the investment the horse power developed will cost 
a little more than $15 per yearly horse-power. This 
is perhaps a third of the cost of coal power in that 
section. The city of Omaha has in mind an iden- 
tical project—the construction of a 40-mile canal 
from the Platte to the Missouri, which would de- 
velop a power almost equal to ‘that of Minneapolis. 
Incidentally the reduction in the cost of electrical 
supplies within the past ten years provides food for 
thought as to what the next decade may bring forth. 
At the present time $100 will buy the same goods 
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that cost $1,000 ten years ago, and the quality and 
efficiency has likewise improved. But while elec- 
tricity generated by water power holds so brilliant a 
future, it is well not to lose sight of the immense im- 
provement in several kindred lines. The use of 
coal in the form of gas or converted by way of the 
steam engine into compressed air, has had a de- 
velopment of recent years that assures a long life 
for this article yet. The possibilities of gas power 
transmission are still in embryo, but it is worthy 
to note that small thermo-pile generators for use 
over a gas flame are now being sold that develop a 
current sufficient to light a room, run fans and the 
like, at a considerably less cost than the same 
amount of current can be furnished from the big 
generating stations. Still again the introduction 
of the Welsbach incandescent gas light has given a 
decided set-back to the advance of the incandescent 
electric. Meanwhile, just as coal gas seemed in 
this manner to have taken on a new lease of life, a 
threatening rival to both gas ‘and electricity has ap- 
peared in the form of acetylene. Already there are 
six establishments in the United States ready to 
manufacture the new compound, calcium carbide, 
from which acetylene is made. They promise to re- 
duce the cost of carbide from the present price of 
$100 a ton to $30 or $40 or even less, and if this 
is realized the future of acetylene as an illuminant 
seems sure. On an opposite side electricity has a 
swiftly developing rival in compressed air. Em- 
ployed for an almost inconceivable variety of uses 
at the present time, it has been found a marvel- 
lously cheap agency for power transmission. In 
large factories it is actually cheaper than shafting, 
and is so employed in railroad shops from Jersey 
City to Denver. 
usefulness when it is distributed from large central 
compressing stations like gas, electricity and water, 
as is now done in Paris on a large scale. It is not 
impossible that it will become rather the yoke mate 
than the rival of electricity, the latter being em- 
ployed for long-distance transmission from the 
waterfall, the culm bank, or the mine mouth, and 
then converted into compressed air at the point of 
application. 

It is rather curious that wind power should have 
so long remained untested, seeing that up to fifty 
years ago it was the exclusive means of propulsion 
atsea. An interesting experiment has been tried at 
Marblehead Neck, Mass., where a windmill has been 
employed to light a country estate. The net cost of 
the lamps was considerably less than half where 
coal was used, and they never once failed. In 
mountainous regions, where the winds are strong 
and reasonably steady, windmills might prove a 
source of amazingly cheap power, and it is hardly to 
be doubted that some neglected genius will prove it. 
Similarly in clear sections like New Mexico, 
Arizona and Southern California, where the sun 
shines out for at least 300 days in the year, it would 
seem that the solar engine offers an equally inter- 
esting field of experiment. Yet another source of 
cheap power is petroleum. It is a valuable adjunct 
to manufacturing in many states, notably in Indiana, 
where 2,700 new wells were opened last year, while 
only 700 old ones failed. 

I have dwelt on the outlook for power at low cost 
because of the dominating influence of the latter in 


It is difficult to set bounds to its 
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the shifting lines of industry. With the fierce com- 
petition that now obtains in the United States the lo- 
cation of the sources of power and product will be 
the determining factor of industrial growth. At the 
present time no nation in the world carries its freight 
such long distances, or pays so collossal a freight 
bill as does this country. Much of this is needless 
and a heavy drain upon the producing classes, the 
farmer and the manufacturer, as well as upon the 
consumer. Of individual industries few offer larger 
possibilities than beet sugar. This country pays out 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year for imported 
sugars. A large part of this goes to Germany. 
The latter produces 1,250,000 tons of beet sugar a 
year, where this country produces a little more than 
50,000 tons. France produces 750,000 tons a year. 
In favorable sections no agricultural crop is so 
profitable as the sugar beet, and a number of fac- 
tories are springing into existence, the first in New 
York state having just been set up. The price of 
aluminum has dropped from $8 a pound to 35 cents 
in ten years, and the production in this country has 
risen from nothing to over-1,000,000 pounds a year. 
A French firm promises a price of 15 cents a pound 
as soon as its output reaches a certain figure. Such 
a price will bring this metal into as wide a use as that 
of iron and steel at the present time.» The requisite 
material, bauxite and clay, is widely distributed, 
much more widely than iron, and there is little doubt 
that the manufacture of aluminum will in a very few 
years become one of the most important industries 
of the country. The electric smelting of iron, and 
steel making with a current generated from water 
power, now achieved under the De Laval process in 
Sweden, promises with its introduction in this 
country a still further cheapening of steel, which is 
even now selling at about one-fifth what it did thirty 
years ago. What Edison is able to do with his mag- 
netic ore separator remains to be seen. To the in- 
vestor in real estate the facts adduced thus far will 
be instructive in determining where to seek profit- 
able property. Nor will the latter fail to take ac- 
count of the rise of the new shipping ports—New- 
port News, Galveston, Port Arthur, Tex., Tacoma, 
and Seattle, Memphis, Duluth, and others in all sec- 
tions of the country. 





VISIBILITY OF LIGHTS AT NIGHT 
INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS.......++se+seeeee PITTSBURG DISPATCH 


The result of the experiments in light visibility 
conducted by the international committee on behalf 
of the Governments of the United States, Germany 
and the Netherlands are given as follows: A light of 
one candle-power is plainly visible at one mile, and 
one of three candle-power at two miles. A 10 
candle-power light was seen with a binocular at four 
miles, one of 29 at five miles, though faintly, and one 
of 33 candles at the same distance without difficulty. 
On an exceptionally clear night a white light of 3.2 
candle-power could be distinguished at three miles, 
one of 5.6 at four, and one of 17.2 at five miles. The 
experiments were made with green light, as it has 
been conclusively proved that if a light of that color 
fills the required tests, a red light on the same in- 
tensity will more than do so. It was found that the 
candle-power of green light, which remained visible 
at one, two, three and four miles was 2, 15, 51 and — 
106 respectively. 
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Marshal Turenne happening one hot 
day to be looking out of a window of his ante- 
chamber, a servant entered the room, and, deceived 
by his dress, mistook him for one of the under-cooks. 
He came softly behind him, and, with a hand which 
was not one of the lightest, gave him a violent slap 
on the shoulder. The Marshal instantly turned 
about, and the fellow, frightened out of his wits, 
beheld the face of his master. Down he dropped on 
his knees. “Oh! my lord, I thought it was George.” 
“And suppose it had been George,” replied the Mar- 
shal, “you need not have struck so hard.” 


* * * During the reign of George IIL., a situ- 
ation of some importance in the government having 
become vacant, the king heedlessly promised it to an 
individual he wished to oblige; but the cabinet had 
other views, and resolved these should be carried out. 
Accordingly, a blank form was drawn up, with the 
intention of paying his Majesty the empty compli- 
ment of asking what name should be inserted in the 
commission. 

Drawing up the form, however, was one thing, 
braving the royal displeasure was another, and the 
members of the cabinet were all so unwilling to 
undertake making the application that they at last 
agreed to decide the question by lot. The task fell 
to the witty Lord Chesterfield, who boldly entered 
the royal closet with the blank commission in one 
hand, and a pen in the other, respectfully soliciting 
his Majesty’s pleasure. 

After some discussion on the king’s choice, which 
the noble lord delicately but firmly demonstrated to 
his Majesty could not be compiled with, the king 
angrily turned from him, saying, “Then give it to the 
devil.” 

Chesterfield hereupon made as if about to fill up 
the blank, but suddenly paused to inquire, “Would 
your Majesty please that this commission should 
follow the usual form, ‘To our trusty and well-be- 
loved cousin, the devil’ ?” 

At this the king could not resist a smile, and the 
cabinet carried the day. 


* * * <A. T. Stewart was the typical trades- 


man of modern times. He was the tradesman every- 
where, at church, at his club, at home. He never for- 
got the most trifling details of his business; he knew 
and remembered the pattern of every piece of goods 
that had ever been on his shelves. 

Stewart belonged to the Century Club, although 
he rarely visited its rooms. The club once bought 
a carpet of his people, and when it had been down 
for several months Stewart happened to come in. 
He seemed to be greatly interested in the carpet, 
studying it attentively. 

“Where did you buy that?” he demanded of one 
of the house committee. 

“At your place, I believe.” 

“Impossible!” rejoined the millionaire, “We never 
had the pattern in stock. We have had a pattern 
exactly similar, except that those little violet flowers 
were white.” 

The committeeman took the trouble to hunt 
through his vouchers, and produced a receipted bill 
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of A. T. Stewart & Co. Mr. Stewart shook his 
head. 

“There is some mistake,” he said; “the little flow- 
ers On our carpet were white.” 

It was found on an investigation that the little 
flowers had been white—so offensively white and 
spotty to the eyes of some of the zsthetic members 
of the club that Louis Lang had gone over them 
with a stiff brush dipped in violet ink. 


* * + * The following anecdote is told of 


Moltke, the German general: Traveling in Switzer- 
land, he came to Z and walked to the hotel. 

As the head waiter of the stylish and well-known 
establishment saw his gaunt figure stalking in, 
wrapped in a worn-out dusty cloak, carrying an old 
leather satchel, he measured his wealth by his looks 
and ordered the assistant to show him into a small 
room in the uppermost story. Moltke followed 
without remonstrance. As he was making himself 
comfortable in the attic another assistant came, 
as is customary there, to ask the silent stranger his 
name and rank. This created no small consterna- 
tion in the office of the Hotel B. The consequence 
was that a few minutes later mine host, with a 
retinue of “Kellner,” all in full dress, appeared at the 
attic door to inform his Excellency that a better 
room had just been vacated in the “Belgate.” “Give 
that to my servant,” replied Moltke, “when he 
comes with our carriage. This is good enough for 
‘me.” And he remained. 





* * * At a debate on Smoking among the 


members of the British Association, many speakers 
denounced and others advocated the practice. 
Professor Huxley said, “For forty years of my 
life, tobacco has been a deadly poison to me. 
(Loud cheers from the anti-tobacconists.) In my 
youth, as a medical student, [ tried to smoke. In 
vain! at every fresh attempt my insidious foe 
stretched me prostrate on the floor. (Repeated 
cheers.) I entered the navy; again I tried to 
smoke, and again met with a defeat. I hated to- 
bacco. I could almost have lent my support to 
any institution that had for its object the putting 
of tobacco-smokers to death. (Vociferous ap- 
plause.) A few years ago I was in Brittany with 
some friends. We went to an inn. They began 
to smoke. They looked very happy, and outside 
it was very wet and dismal. I thought I would 
try a cigar. (Murmurs.) I did so. (Great ex- 
pectations.) I smoked that cigar—it was delicious! 
(Groans.) From that moment I was a changed 
man; and I now feel that smoking in moderation is 
a comfortable and laudable practice, and is pro- 
ductive of good. (Dismay and confusion of the 
anti-tobacconists. Roars of laughter from the 
smokers.) There is no more harm in a pipe than 
there is in a cup of tea. You may poison your- 
self by drinking too much green tea, and kill your- 
self by eating too many beefsteaks. For my own 
part, I consider that tobacco, in moderation, is a 
sweetener and equalizer of the temper.” (Total 
rout of the anti-tobacconists and complete triumph 
of the smokers.) 
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ANIMALS’ ILLUSIONS 


ODD MISCONCEPTIONS OF BIRDS AND BBASTS......-. THE SPECTATOR 


A curious instance of animal illusion was seen re- 
cently on the Thames. A cock-swan was fighting 
his own reflection seen in the window of a partly 
sunken house-boat, which acted as a looking-glass. 
He had been doing battle for some time in defence, 
as he supposed, of his wife and family who were 
grouped close together close by, and had apparently 
begun to have some misgivings as to whether the 
enemy were real or not, for at intervals he desisted 
from the attack, and tapped the frame of the window 
all round with his bill. 
Birds are perhaps more commonly the victims of 
illusions than other animals, their stupidity about 
their eggs being quite remarkable. Last year, for 
instance, a hen got into the pavilion of a ladies’ golf 
club, and began to sit on a golf ball in a corner, for 
which it made a nest with a couple of pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. But many quadrupeds are not only de- 
ceived for the moment by reflections, shadows, and 
such unrealities, but often seem victims to illusions 
largely developed by the imagination. The horse, 
for instance, is one of the bravest of animals when 
face to face with dangers which it can understand, 
such as the charge of an elephant, or a wild boar at 
bay. Yet the courageous and devoted horse, so 
steadfast against the dangers he knows, is a prey to 
a hundred terrors of the imagination due to illu- 
sions—mainly those of sight, for shying, the minor 
effect of these illusions, and “bolting,” in which 
‘panic gains complete possession of his soul, are 
caused, as a rule, by mistakes as to what the horse 
sees, and not by misinterpretation of what he hears. 
It is noticed, for instance, that many horses which 
shy usually start away from objects on one side, 
more frequently than from objects on the other. 
This is probably due to defects in the vision of one 
or othereye. In nearly all cases of shying the horse 
takes fright at some unfamiliar object, though this is 
commonly quite harmless, such as a wheelbarrow 
upside down, a freshly felled log, or a piece of paper 
rolling before the wind. This instantly becomes an 
“illusion,” is interpreted as something else, and it 
is a curious question in equine neuropathy to know 
what it is that the horse figures these harmless ob- 
jects to be. When Russian ponies first began to be 
shipped to Harwich they usually objected to pass 
near a donkey. This reluctance was explained on 
the hypothesis that the ponies seldom saw donkeys 
in Russia, and mistook them for bears. But that 
is hardly an illusion which is the effect of a mental 
misinterpretation of outside phenomena. One con- 
clusion is certain; all horses share the feeling, omne 
ignotum pro mirabili, with a strong tendency to 
convert mirabili into terribili, and night or twilight 
predisposes them to this nervous condition. A 
coachman who for many years had been in charge 
of a large stable of valuable carriage horses, gave 
the writer some curious instances of the nervous 
illusions of horses. Once only did he find a whole 
stable in anything like permanent fear. He had 


taken ten carriage horses to a large house in Nor- 
folk, where they stood in a line in a ten-stalled stable. 





There was a tame monkey in the stable, very quiet, 
which slept unchained, sitting on one of the divi- 


sions of the stalls. On the first night, about 11 
o’clock, he heard a disturbance in the stable, the 
horses stamping and kicking, and very uneasy. He 
got a light, entered the stable, and found them all 
“in a muck sweat.” Nothing which could disturb 
them was there except the monkey, apparently 
asleep on its perch. He quieted the horses, locked 
the door, and went away. ‘Soon the disturbance be- 
gan again, and this time, slipping quietly up, he 
drew a pair of steps to one of the windows, and as 
the moon was shining bright, had a view of the inte- 
rior. “The monkey was the source of terror. It 
was amusing itself by a steeplechase along the whole 
length of the stable, leaping alternately from the 
division of the stall to a horse’s back or head, then 
off on to the next rail, and so on. The horses were 
trembling with fright, though many of them had not 
the least objection to a cat or a pigeon sitting on 
their backs. Yet the monkey had not hurt any of 
them, and their panic was clearly the result of illu- 
sion. Old-fashioned people used to identify any 
strange living object which frightened them with 
“the devil.” Perhaps for horses “the devil” is any- 
thing which they cannot understand. 

“Understanding,” or investigation to that end, 
does often remove these equine illusions. Young 
horses can be led up to a sack lying on the ground 
and induced to pass it by letting them smell it, and 
find out that it really is a sack, and not the Protean 
thing, whatever it may be, which illusion conjures 
up forthem. Once the writer saw a very quick and 
pretty instance of experiment by touch made by a 
frightened pony. It was being driven as leader in a 
pony tandem, and stopped short in front of where 
the rails of a steam-tramway crossed the road. It 
first smelt the near rail, and then quickly gave it two 
taps with its hoof. After this it was satisfied, and 
crossed the line. On the other hand, a donkey al- 
ways tried to jump the shadows of tree trunks on the 
road, though a similar experiment of touch would 
have shown that these were as unreal as the tram- 
rail was substantial. Lastly, no horse which has 
once knocked its head against the top of a stable 
doorway seems quite able to get rid of the illusion 
that there sits up in the top of all doorways an in- 
visible something which will hit him again the next 
time he goes through. Hence the troublesome, 
and sometimes incurable, habit of horses “jibbing” 
when taken out of the stable. This is an obyious 
instance of the disadvantage at which most animals 
stand in regard to means of physical experiments. 
The horse, for instance, need only feel the lintel to 
find out that it is fixed and does not move, and is not 
alive and waiting to hit him. But except his lips, 
which are sensitive, he has no member with which 
he can make this experiment. Except the elephant 
and the monkey, most of the “higher” animals suffer 
from this lack of the means of experiment. The 
wonder is, not that they suffer from illusions, but 
that they make so few mistakes. 

The routine of chemical experiment gives some 
idea of the common means by which we guatd 











































































against mistaking one thing for another. The in- 
quirer notes the taste, scent, and color, and judges 
of the weight, solubility, and, in the case of crystals, 
of the shape of the object he wishes to identify, he 
tries if it is brittle or tough, he heats it or cools it. 
In common every-day experience the number of 
“tests” unconsciously applied by men to prevent illu- 
sion and identify objects approaches much more 
nearly to the number prescribed for scientific in- 
quiry than to the simple experiments used by ani- 
mals. ‘There is even a test for a ghost, which, since 
quoting Latin to it fell into disuse, usually takes the 
form of seeing if it is “sensitive to percussion.” 
Now, even this simple experiment is denied to a 
horse when uncertain as to the reality of a figure 
seen by twilight. In the absence of a hand the 
sense of touch is deficient in most animals. This, 
except in the case of birds, is not compensated by 
special acuteness of sight, though nearly all animals 
apply a sensible test to ascertain whether an object 
is living or inanimate. They wait to see if it moves; 
and to do this they know that the first condition is 
to keep absolutely still themselves. Most of the 
larger birds, notably wood-pigeons, remain perfect- 
ly motionless for many seconds after alighting in a 
new place, in order to identify any moving object. 
On the other hand, the power of scent is a great 
corrective to animal misconceptions about objects. 
It is their chief means of distinguishing the animate 
from the inanimate, and is always employed by them 
in the diagnosis of death. It would be interesting 
to know whether camels and horses share the illu- 
sions produced on men by mirage in the desert, or 
whether they are all the time aware that the seeming 
lakes of water are unreal. It is certain that they are 
frequently mistaken in sounds, for there are many 
authenticated instances in which animals have mis- 
taken the mimicry of parrots for the call of their 
masters, and a nervous dog, which had a special 
dread of thunder, has been known to go into a fit 
when it heard a sack of coals being emptied into the 
cellar. 


THE KING OF BIRDS 


THE EAGLE IN TENNESSEB..........++.++ «++CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


There are many eagles in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, and there are mountaineers who are expert 
catchers of the young eaglets, who reap rich rewards 
in return for their perilous risks and adventures. 
Eagles make their eyries among the clefts and crags 
of the highest mountains of the state. They are 
found on the Stone Mountain, the great Roane, 
6,296 feet high; the Bald, 5,550 feet; the Great 
Smoky range, 6,636 feet; the Bullhead, 6,612 feet; 
on the Unaka, the Big Stone, and others, none of 
them less than 5,000 feet above the level of the 
country at their feet. 

The American yacht Defender, which defeated 
the English yacht Valkyrie III. in the famous inter- 
national race, carried as its mascots two young eag- 
lets captured in the Tennessee mountains. Private 
owners of yachts, captains of big ocean liners, and 
the steamboat men of the big rivers of America are 
very partial to eaglets as pets, and the eagle catchers 
find this class of men among their best customers. 
There is a well-grounded superstition among them 
that the boat or ship that carries the king of birds 
for its mascot will never go down. The supersti- 
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tious belief is like the superstition of the old Ro- 
mans, who, in choosing the great bird as an em- 
blem for their imperial standard, regarded it as the 
favorite messenger of Jupiter, and that the bird held 
communion with heaven. Oriental people, too, 
thought that the feathers of an eagle’s tail made 
their arrows invincible. The Indian tribes among 
the mountains of East Tennessee venerated the 
eagle as their war bird, and valued its feathers for 
headdresses and to decorate their pipes of peace. 

Young eagles bring from $40 to $80, occasionally 
$100. Eagles that are of some age and of a 
great size (such are rarely captured, however,) 
bring as high as $300 to $500. Eagles which have 
to be killed while trying to capture them are valu- 
able to taxidermists, who always find an easy 
market for a great stuffed eagle. Their feathers, 
especially the wing and tail feathers, are sold for 
good prices. The eagle builds its nest upon the 
top of a mighty tree growing far up on the moun- 
tain, among the myriad of twining vines, or in the 
thickest and almost inaccessible growth of bushes 
and shrubs, or on the summit of a high rock. An 
eagle’s nest is a large one always, and is strongly 
and comfortably built. Large sticks and branches 
are laid together, nearly flat, and bound with twin- 
ing vines. The spacious inside is covered with hair 
and mosses, so minutely woven together that no 
wind can enter. The mother bird lays two eggs, 
which are curiosities. The long end tapers down to 
a point. The color of the egg is a ground of brown- 
ish red, with many dots and spots upon it. The egg 
itself is proof of the wild and savage parentage. 
An eagle lives from 80 to 160 years. The young 
birds are driven forth by their savage parents to — 
scratch for themselves as soon as they are able to 
fly. No training is given them by the old bird. 
That is left to their wild instincts, which hunger and 
necessity develop. There is no going “back to the 
old home” for the young eagle. The mother bird 
tears up every vestige of the nest where they have 
thriven since birth, and while they emit plaintive 
shrieks the old bird darts at them and pushes them 
off the crags or rocks, and, to prevent falling, they 
must take to their wings, and this is how they learn 
to fly. It takes three years for a young eagle to 
gain its full and complete plumage and for the de- 
velopment of its strength. 

Away up in the mountains the eagle finds it as 
hard to gain subsistence as do the grumblers of the 
plain. The precariousness of his existence and the 
wild manner in which food is gathered seems to 
give the bird more ferocity as it grows older. They 
range among the mountains and valleys in pairs, 
their young never following, but doing the best they 
can. The stern, unsocial tyranny, beginning with 
the homeless and outcast eaglet is continued in later 
years with their mates. If the male bird be the 
stronger the most of the prey belongs to him, and 
he allows the female to eat a paltry share between 
fierce thrusts of his beak at her. If the female is 
the stronger (and she generally is) the male bird 
cowers and winces under many a fierce blow from 
his unfeeling wife, no matter how small the morsel 
he gets. But when danger threatens no human 
pair can battle so fiercely for each other as can two 
eagles. The breeding season begins about March, 
and each male has but one mate during his entire 


























life. If the female is killed or captured the sur- 
viving male becomes an eagle hermit and fiercer 
than ever. They are often seen near their nests 
together, and when the sun is shining take their 
majestic flights straight toward that great ball of 
fire, until they disappear from sight. Sitting upon 
the mountain side, their vision is so keen that they 
can see far down the valley a sheep or young goat, a 
big turkey or rooster, a small pig, rabbit, or large 
bird, and almost in the twinkling of an eye they de- 
scend suddenly upon their victim. One mighty 
grasp and a twist of their talons and the victim is 


dead long before the eagle lays it down for a repast. _ 


An eagle can live two and three days, and even five 
days, upon a gorging meal. They prey upon all 
sorts of large birds, fish, lambs, kids and goats. 
Oftentimes, when a large calf or goat is to be at- 
tacked and carried off, four or six of them will unite 
and carry off the carcass, when they will immedi- 
ately begin’ to fight it out to see which of them is 
entitled to the choicest bits, and it is truly a survival 
of the fittest in such combats as these. 

An eagle is always fully confident of his strength, 
and rarely overreaches himself in his rapacious de- 
sire for prey. The minuteness of their vision, for 
they can take in at a searching glance the presence 
of desirable prey in a radius of many miles, on 
mountain, valley, forest, swamp or field, humanity 
cannot comprehend. With this wonderful power 
of sight is combined a swiftness of flight equally as 
wonderful. In a single night and in a day 
a full grown eagle can fly a thousand miles. 
The flight of an eagle after prey is like 
a flash of lightning, and he rushes past like a falling 
meteor, descending with fearful force upon his vic- 
tim, which is staggered at the blow of his cruel 
talons. Otventimes the visitor in the Tennessee 
mountains can just see him like a little speck in the 
sky, moving in majestic curves around the crest of a 
far-away peak. The sight-seers and mountaineers 
who love to watch them always choose the break of 
dawn or a calm sunset. They wheel in circles and 
glide about in horizontal sweeps just before starting 
out on a day’s hunt or in settling for the night. 
When lingering by the mountain rivers watching 
for ducks or geese, or even fish, a pair of eagles will 
display their natural shrewdness. They swoop 
from opposite directions upon the fowl, which tries 
to escape by diving, and could outwit one eagle, but 
suddenly, as the fowl comes to the surface of the 
water, the second eagle seizes him. 

Eagles are captured by the expert mountaineers, 
who spy upon the parent bird building her nest and 
wait for the breeding season. After a due time they 
scale the mountains, and, well armed for the inevit- 
able fight with the parent birds, go to these moun- 
tain eyries. Oftentimes four men are required to 
let one of them down a deep precipice or cliff, while 
two of them, dead shots with the rifle, shoot and kill 
the old birds upon their first approach, for it fares 
ill with the daring robber who attempts to secure the 
young birds with none to protect but himself. In 
this way are many of the old birds killed for the 
taxidermists or for feathers, while the eaglets are 
borne away and caged for a good sale. An eagle 
captured, at first, is an uninteresting prisoner. Fre- 
quently they utter hoarse cries, sullen and savage, 
breathing heavily and fiercely ail the while. Their 
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eyes dart fire, their low brows and flat foreheads are 
contorted with hateful expressions. They will dart 
fiercely at the bars of their iron cages, and finding 
themselves unable to reach their hated captors, 
draw themselves up and utter terrific plaints and 
whines. They are always restless while in captivity, 
due, of course, to their natures. Rarely an eagle is 
captured in a huge trap baited with a small lamb. 
Attempts have been made, too, in the Tennessee 
mountains to capture them in nets, but this is im- 
practicable, or else the mountaineers prefer to cap- 
ture them when young by visiting their nests. 
Dangerous and difficult of accomplishment as this is, 
many a mountaineer finds it his chief source of 
revenue. 





WHALE AND OCTOPUS FIGHT 


BATTLING OF SEA MONSTERS.....+eeeseeeeeceees NATURE 


We were cruising in the Strait of Malacca, be- 
tween the Nicobars and the Malay Peninsula. I 
had the watch from eight bells to midnight, and at 
about 11 P. M. was leaning over the lee rail. Pres- 
ently there was a commotion in the sea, right in the 
way of the moon, and I immediately went for my 
night glasses to ascertain, if possible, the nature of 
it. We edged away a little under the light draught 
of wind, so as to draw nearer to the scene, and pres- 
ently were able to realize its full significance. A 
very large sperm whale was engaged in a deadly 
conflict with a monstrous squid, whose far-reaching 
tentacles enveloped the whale’s whole body. The 
livid whiteness of those writhing arms, which en- 
laced the cachelot like a nest of mighty serpents, 
stood out in bold relief against the black boulder- 
like head of the aggressor. Presently the whale 
raised itself half out of the water, and we plainly saw 
the awful-looking head of the gigantic squid. At 
our distance, something under a mile, it appeared 
about the size of one of our largest oil casks, which 
held 336 gallons. Like the rest of the creature 
visible, it was of a peculiar dead white, and in it 
gleamed two eyes of inky blackness, about a foot in 
diameter. 

To describe the wonderful contortions of those 
two monsters, locked in a deadly embrace, is far 
beyond my power, but it was a never-to-be-forgotten 
sight. The utter absence of all sound, for we were 
not near enough to hear the turmoil of the sea, was 
not the least remarkable feature of this titanic en- 
counter. All around the combatants, too, were 
either smaller whales or immense sharks, who were 
evidently assisting in the destruction of the great 
squid and getting a full share of the feast. As we 
looked we saw the writhings gradually cease and 
the encircling tentacles slipped off the whale’s 
body, which seemed to float unusually high. 





DOMESTICATING THE WASP 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S CURIOUS PET....++++++++e+ SCIENCE SIFTINGS 


At a recent meeting of the British Association, 
Sir John Lubbock exhibited a wasp which he had 
tamed during the three months of its semi-captivity. 
The little creature seemed attached to its owner, 
never stinging the hand that fed it with sugar, but 
allowing itself to be petted and gently stroked. 
Trips into the outer air are allowed to the domesti- 
cated wasp, but it always returns to the bottle in 
which it resides. Truly a curious pet. 
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PUNISHMENTS OF AUTHORS AND BOOKS IN BYGONE DAYS 


By ALICE MORSE EARLE 





[A selected reading from Curious Punishments of Bygone 
Days, by Alice Morse Earle. Herbert S. Stone, publisher.] 

The punishments of authors deserve a separate 
chapter; for since the days of Greece and Rome 
their woes have been many. The burning of con- 
demned books began in those ancient states. In 
the days of Augustus no less than twenty thousand 
volumes were consumed; among them, all the works 
of Labienus, who, in despair thereat, refused food, 
pined and died. His friend Cassius Severus, when 
he heard sentence pronounced, cried out in a loud 
voice that they must burn him also if they wished 
the books to perish, as he knew them all by heart. 

The Bible fed the flames by order of Dioclesian. 
And in England the public hangman warmed his 
marrow at both literary and religious flames. 
Bishop Stockesly caused all the New Testament of 
Tindal’s translation to be openly burnt in St. Paul’s 
churchyard. On August 27, 1659, Milton’s books 
were burnt by the hangman; Marlow’s translations 
kept company. ‘These vicarious sufferings were as 
nothing in the recital of the author’s woes, for the 
sight of an author or publisher with his ear nailed 
to a pillory was too common to be widely noted, for 
anyone who printed without permission could, by 
the law of the land, be thus treated; when the author 
was released, if his bleeding ear was left on the 
pillory, that did not matter. The rise of the Puri- 
tans and their public expression of faith is marked 
by most painful episodes for those unterrified men. 
Dr. Leighton, who wrote Zion’s Plea Against Pre- 
lacy, paid dearly for calling the Queen a daughter 
of Heth, and Episcopacy satanical. He was de- 
graded from the ministry, pilloried, branded, 
whipped, his ear was cut off, his nostril slit; he was 
fined 10,000 pounds, and languished eleven years 
in prison, only to be told on his tardy release, with 
the irony of fate, that his mutilation and imprison- 
ment had been illegal. 

In 1664 Benjamin Keach, a Baptist minister, was 
arraigned for writing and publishing a seditious 
book. His arrest was brought about by another 
minister named Disney, who, as his fellow-country- 
men would say, “sings small” in the matter. Dis- 
ney wrote “to his honoured friend Luke Wilkes, 
esqre, at Whitehall, with speed, these presents:” 
“Honour’d Sir And Loving Brother: 

This Primmer owned by Benjamin Keach as the 
Author and bought by my man George Chilton for 
five pence of Henry Keach of Stableford Mill neare 
me, a miller; who then sayd that his brother Benja- 
min Keach is author of it, and that there are fifteen 
hundred of them printed. This Benjamin Keach is 
a Taylor, and one that is a teacher in this new- 
fangled-way and lives at Winslow, a market town in 
Buckinghamshire. Pray take some speedie course 
to acquaint my Lord Archbishop his Grace with it, 
whereby his authoritye may issue forth that ye im- 
pression may be seized upon before they be much 
more dispersed to ye poisoning of people; they con- 
taining (as I conceive) schismaticall factions and 
hereticall matter. Some are scattered in my parish, 
and perchance in no place sooner because he hath 


a sister here and some others of his gang, two 
whereof I have brought up. Pray let me have your 
speedie account of it. I doubt not but it will be 
taken as acceptable service to God’s church and be- 
lieve it a very thankeful obligement to 
Honoured Sir, 
Your truely Loving Brother, 
THOMAS DISNEY.” 

As a result of Disney’s neighborly and zealous 
offices, Benjamin Keach was thus sentenced: “That 
you shall go to gaol for a fortnight without bail or 
mainprise; and the next Saturday to stand upon the 
pillory at Ailsbury for the space of two hours, from 
eleven o’clock to one, with a paper on your head 
with this inscription: For writing, printing and pub- 
lishing a schismatical book, entitled “The Child’s 
Instructor; or, a New and Easy Primmer.’ And 
the next Thursday so stand, and in the same manner 
and for the same time, in the market of Winslow; 
and there your book shall be openly burnt before 
your face by the common hangman, in disgrace to 
you and your doctrine. And you shall forfeit to the 
King’s Majesty the sum of twenty pounds, and shall 
remain in gaol till you find securitiés for your good 
behaviour and appearance at the next assizes, there 
to renounce your doctrine and to make such public 
submission as may be enjoined you.” Keach stood 
twice with head and hands set in the pillory, and his 
book was burnt, and his fine was paid; but never 
was he subdued, and never did he make recanta- 
tion. 

Pope wrote a well-known, oft-quoted, yet false 
line: 

‘¢ Farless, on high, stood unabashed De Foe.” 

The great Daniel De Foe did stand on high on a 
pillory, but he was not earless. He was by birth 
and belief a Dissenter, and he wrote a severe satire 
against the Church party, entitled The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters, which so ironically, and 
with such apparent soberness, reduced the argu- 
ment of the intolerant to an absurdity, that for a 
short time it deceived zealous church-folk, who 
welcomed and praised it, but who turned on him 
with a redoubled hatred when they finally perceived 
the satire. It was termed a scandalous and sedi- 
tious pamphlet, and fifty pounds reward was offered 
for him. He was arrested, tried, pilloried in three 
places, and imprisoned for a year; but the Queen 
paid his fine for his release from prison, and his 
pillory was hung with garlands of flowers, and his 
health was drunk, and scraps of his vigorous dog- 
gerel from his Hymn to the Pillory passed from lip 
to lip. 

‘¢ Men that are men in thee can feel no pain 
And all thy insignificants disdain 


Contempt that false new word for shame 
Is, without crime, an empty name. 


‘* The first intent of laws 
Was to correct the effect and check the cause 
And all the ends of punishment 
Were only future mischiefs to prevent 


‘* But justice is inverted when 
Those engines of the law 
Instead of pinching vicious men 
Keep honest ones in awe.” 














Williams, the bookseller, set in the pillory in the 
year 1765 for republishing the North Briton was 
also treated with marks of consideration and kind- 
ness. He held a sprig of laurel in his hand as he 
stood, and a purse of two hundred guineas for his 
benefit was collected in the crowd. 

As times changed, so did opinions. The Bishop 
of Rochester denounced Martin Luther and all his 
works, and Luther’s books were burned in the pub- 
lic squares. Puritan publications by the hundreds 
fed the flames; Quaker and Baptist books took 
their turns. Then the Parliamentary soldiers 
burned the Book of Common Prayer. In France, 
in the year 1790, the monasteries were ransacked 
and their books burned. In Paris eight hundred 
thousand were burned; in all France over four mil- 
lion: of these twenty-six thousand were in manu- 
script. Crossing the Atlantic to a land void of 
printing presses could not silence Puritan authors. 
They still had pen and ink, and manuscript could be 
sent back across the ocean to a land full of presses 
and type. A rather amusing episode of early Mas- 
sachusetts history anent authors happened in 1634, 
as may be found in Volume I, page 137, of the 
Colonial Records. ‘Whereas Mr. Israel Stoughton 
hath written a certain book, which hath occasioned 
much trouble and offence to the Court; the said Mr. 
Stoughton did desire of the court, that the said book 
might be burnt, as being weak and offensive.” 
Such extraordinary’ and’ unparalleled modesty on 
the part of an author did not save Mr. Stoughton’s 
bacon, for he was disabled from holding any office 
in the commonwealth for the space of threé years. 
Winthrop said he used “weak arguments,” all of 
which did not prevent his being a brave soldier in 
the Pequot Wars, and serving as a colonel in the 
Parliamentary army in England. 

A fuller account of the trials of a Puritan author 
in a new land is told through notes taken from the 
court records. First may be given a declaration of 
the Court: “The Generali Court, now sittinge at 
Boston, in New England, this sixteenth of October, 
1650. There was brought to or hands a booke 
writen, as was therein subscribed, to William Pin- 
chon, Gent, in New England, entituled The Merit- 
orious Price of or Redemption, Justifycation, etc. 
clearinge it from some common Errors, etc. which 
Booke brought over hither by a shippe a few dayes 
since and contayninge many errors & heresies gen- 
erally condemned by all orthodox writers that we 
haue judged it meete and necessary, for vindicatio 
of the truth, so far as in vs lyes, as also to keepe & 
pserue the people here committed to or care & trust 
in the true knowledge & faythe of or Lord Jesus 
Christ, & of or owne redemption by him, 
and likewise for the clearinge of orselves 
to or Christian brethren & others in Eng- 
land, (where this booke was printed & is dispersed), 
hereby to ptest or innocency, as being neither 
partyes nor priuy to the writinge, composinge, 
printinge nor diuulging thereof; but that, on the 
contrary, we detest and abhorre many of the 
opinions & assertions therein as false, eronyous, & 
hereticall; yea, & whatsoeuer is contayned in the sd 
booke which are contrary to the Scriptures of the 
Old & New Testament, & the generall received doc- 
trine of the orthodox churches extant since the time 
of the last & best reformation & for proffe and 
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euidence of or sincere & playne meaninge therein, 
we doe hereby condemne the sd booke to be burned 
in the market place, at Boston, by the common 
executioner, & doe purpose with all convenient 
speede to convent the sd William Pinchon before 
authority, to find out whether the sd William 
Pinchon wille owne the sd booke as his or not; 
which if he doth, we purpose (Gd willinge) to pceede 
with him accordinge to his demerits, vnles he retract 
the same, and giue full satisfaction both here & by 
some second writinge to be printed and dispersed 
in England; all of which we thought needfull, for 
the reasons aboue aleaged, to make knowne by this 
short ptestation & declaration. Also we further 
purpose, with what convenient speede we may, to 
appoynt some fitt psn to make a pticuler answer to 
all materiall & controuersyall passages in the sd 
booke, & to publish the same in print, that so the 
error & falsityes therein may be fully discoued, the 
truth cleared, & the minds of those that loue & 
seeke after truth confirmed therein p curia. It is 
agreed vppon by the whole Court, that Mr. Morton, 
one of the reuend elders of Ipswich, should be in- 
treated to answer Mr. Pinchon’s booke with all con- 
venient speed.” 

The sentence of this book to be burned by the 
common hangman was changed to be burned by 
some person appointed to the duty who would con- 
sent to perform it. It was not always easy to get a 
hangman. In 1684 a man in Maryland “of tender 
years” was convicted of horse-stealing and sen- 
tenced to death. A “private and secret” pardon 
was issued by the Assembly, but he was given no 
knowledge of it until he was conveyed to the place 
of execution and the rope placed round his neck, 
when he was respited on condition that he would 
perform the part for life of common hangman, 
which he did. The hangman was usually some re- 
spited prisoner under sentence of death. In some 
shires in England, he had to be hung at last himself, 
else the power of possessing a hangman lapsed from 
the town. One hangman, mortally sick, was bol- 
stered up by his friends with a shoemaker’s bench 
and kit in front of him, pretending to work, and 
when the sheriffs came to seize him and carry him 
to the gallows, he did not seem very sick and they 
left the house without him. He died that night 
peaceably in bed. 

In 1654 the writings of John Reeves and Ludo- 
wick Muggleton, self-styled prophets, were burned 
in Boston market-place by that abhorred public 
functionary the hangman. Other Quaker books 
were similarly burned, and John Rogers of New 
London, who hated the Quakers, but whom the 
Boston magistrates persisted in regarding and 
classifying as a Quaker, had to see his books perish 
in the flames in company with Quaker publications. 
In 1754 a pamphlet called The Monster of Mon- 
sters, a sharp criticism on the Massachusetts Court 
which caused much stir in provincial political 
circles, was burned by the hangmen in King Street, 
Boston. We learn from the Connecticut Gazette 
that about the same time another offending publica- 
tion was sentenced to be “publickly whipt according 
to Moses Law, with forty stripes save one, and then 
burnt.” The true book-lover winces at the thought 
of the blood-stained hands of the hangman on any 
book, even though a “Monster.” 











NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The Race at Devil’s Elbow..Fames Buckham. Youth's Companion 


Devil’s Elbow was clean gone wild! 
Men and women were in the street, 
Shouting, crying! And why? A child, 
Toddling down with uncertain feet, 
Came to the river bluff, and — ‘*‘ Ho! 
See it yon, where the tide runs back ?” 
(Wee, white face, like a puff of snow.) 
** Quick! a lariat! Now stand back !” 


Buckskin Pete made a fling as straight 

As an arrow’s flight — but it fell too late. 
The little tossed hands and golden head 
Sank from sight ere the loop had sped! 
Hoarse lamenting and weeping sore 

Rose from the crowd on the beetling shore. 


Swift the current, and deep the gorge, 

Glooming down to the Devil’s Leap. 
Knotted muscle, from mine or forge, 

Vain would battle the current’s sweep. 
Never a boat, though it’s stuff were stout, 
But the rocks would batter it inside out. 
Little hope for the babe, unless — 

Tossed and buoyed in the Father’s hand, 
Stayed, perhaps, by its bit of dress — 

Some one rode to the bridge that spanned 
The gorge at the Devil’s Leap, and stopped 
The tiny innocent, ere it dropped 
Into the roaring gulf of surge, 

Over the cataract’s awful verge ! 


Who should do it, must do it soon! 
Every man to his saddle sprang. 
Off they went, like a jangling tune — 


The hoofs and the spurs and the bridles rang. 


Four miles down by the river’s crook, 
Six miles round by the rocky trail. 
Figure it out by guess or by book, 
Which of the racers were like to fail? 
Horse against current — a ten mile gait, 
We'll say, to the river’s seven or eight. 
Close enough, when it’s life and death — 
Not much muscle to spare, or breath! 


First and foremost rode Reckless Dan. 
No one thought of him at the start. 
No one dreamed that his heart could plan 
A rescue — nay dreamed that he ad a heart! 
Always first in the fight and brawl, 
Always last at the dance or spree, 
With a sneer, or a curse, or a blow for all, » 
Not a friend in the world had he. 
None? — not a Auman friend, indeed ; 
But ne’er was a closer bond than drew 
The heart of the plainsman to his steed, 
And the heart of the horse to the master, too. 


One by one fell the field behind, 
Till Dan’s gray horse was without a mate. 
His long mane flew in his own speed’s wind, 


And he seemed to know he was match’d with fate. 


Neck and muzzle stretched out in line ; 
Ears, like arrow-tips, pricking back ; 

Nostrils red as the new-prest wine, — 
So he galloped along the track. 

Not a man of them in the race, 


Save Reckless Dan! Will he brave it through ? 


- 


Think you, his heart has some human grace? 
Deep in the core, is it warm and true? 
Well— while they doubted, on he flew! 

After him floated the choking dust, 

Under him glided the narrow trail. 

Beat the river, he would and must. 
When did he ever try, and fail? 


Thirty minutes — and round the bend 
Flashed his horse, like a streak of gray. 

Now for a straight course to the end. 
Hold the pace, and life wins the day ! 

Foam on the flank, and foam on the lip; 
Nostrils crimsoned with oozing blood ; 

Heaving girth, and a trembling hip — 
Yea — but think of the racing flood! 

Down they swept by the sandstone bluff. 

Dim grew the rocky trail and rough. 

Still they thundered along the pass, 

Like storm-wind bowing the summer grass. 

Forty minutes — the bridge in sight, 

Spanning the gorge with a web of light! 

Rails agleam in the slanting sun, 

Rods and cables like silver spun. 


Out of the saddle sprang Reckless Dan, 
Just where the network of steel began. 
Not a moment he paused to think, 

But ventured out from the dizzy brink, 
Step by step, on the narrow ties, 
Scanning the river with eager eyes. 
Suddenly, stooping, with trembling haste 
He fastened the lariat round his waist, 
Tied it fast to an iron beam, 

And swung out over the rushing stream. 
Up the river, had flashed in sight 

A bit of flotsam all gleaming white! 

Ere it should pass there was life and hope ; —- 
Down he slipt on his swaying rope. 


Saved ! — but they drew them up half-dead, 
Man and child, from the whirlpool’s grasp. 

Close to Dan’s bosom the golden head. 
Strained in his tight, convulsive clasp. 

Saved ! and the cafion rang again 

With the joyful shouts of the rough-garbed men. 

Hooray !” they cried, ‘‘ for Reckless Dan ! 

His heart’s big enough for any man!” 

Aye, big enough and warm enough, 

Like many another in the rough. 

God sets achild in the midst and— lo! 

Man’s inhumanity melts like snow! 


The Wayside Booth....++++ Madeline S. Bridgess...+.++ Fudge 





She danced upon the wayside. Idlers stood 

To answer back her smile with mocking smile. 

Pilgrims and priests went by with lowered hood— 
Beggars and rulers—women, fair and good, 

Hurrying their steps, with downward glance, the while ; 
But children paused frankly and unafraid— 

Their grave and innocent sweet eyes were stayed 

To watch the wonder of the whirling lace, 

The rounded limbs, the bold, dark, lovely face, 

The bosom bare, the tempfing, maddening grace. 

Soft dimpled hand in hand, they stood, and when 

Her wide glance caught their sweet, heart-piercing gaze 
As a pure lily grew her cheek, and then 

She danced for them—she was a child again! 


































































WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS 





Ned—Where were you this morning? Bob 
—Out driving. Ned—Where? Bob—On the golf 
links. 


— “TI suffer a great deal from indigestion,” said 
the woman who complains. “So do I,” answered 
her patient-looking acquaintance. “I never should 
have guessed that you were troubled with the great 
American malady.” “Yes. My husband has it.” 








Bella—How long do you'think this bicycle 
. craze will last? Della—A hundred years, I guess. 
Everyone seems to be going on a century run. 


“How is that baby of yours, Sniggins?” 
“He’s a born fighter, Snobbs. Always up in arms.” 








Magistrate—Were you ever up before me? 
Prisoner—Sure I don’t know, your wurshup. 
What time does your wurship get up? 


—“Dobby tells me that he can carry immense 
sums in his head.” ‘Perhaps so; but he never car- 
ries them in his pocket.” 


“Stick to me closely,” said the envelope to 
the stamp. “By gum! I will,” replied the stamp. 








“What do you regard as the most reliable 
weather report, professor?” “Thunder.” 





“Have you any trouble in meeting your 
creditors, old chap?” Artist—‘No difficulty what- 
ever. Meet ’em everywhere, old boy.” 





Griggs—By Jove! I’m hungry enough to eat 
a horse. Briggs (passing him the corn)—Try a 
couple of cobs. 


He—Have you ever had your ears pierced? 
She—No, but I have often had them bored. 


Mrs. Cooke—Do I make faces when on my 
wheel? Mr. Cooke—Yes, dear; but they’re not like 
the faces my mother used to make. 








If you want to be well informed, take a paper. 
Even a paper of pins will give you some good 
points. 





Even a dead duck can claim that he died 





game. 





“So that is what they call a problem play?” 
“Yes.” “I suppose the problem is how long the 
public will stand that sort of thing.” 


__Jameson—How did you happen to miss the 
train? Gammon—I took the wrong ’bus to the 
station. Jameson—I see. Sort of blunderbus. 





Father—Your banker tells me that you have 
overdrawn your account. Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Son—Yes, sir; I acknowledge that it 
was not all to my credit. 


“Wasn’t it pathetic, Jack?” 
Why, the seats were in tiers.” 





“Rather! 








Voice (at the telephone)—Major, will you 
please bring your family and take supper with us 


* Compi!ed from Contemporaries 


next Sunday? Servant girl (replying back through 
telephone)—Master and mistress are not in at 
present; but they can’t come to supper, as it’s my 
Sunday out. 








—‘“Is it true that Pidger is financially embar- 
rassed?” “He is awfully in debt, but it doesn’t seem 
to embarrass him any.” 


——First foreigner—What do those people in the 
gallery mean by yelling rats? Second foreigner— 
Those must be the cat calls of which we read. 


“T say, Nero,” said Bonaparte, meeting the 
famous Emperor on the Rialto the other evening, 
“weren’t you reigning at the time Vesuvius flared 
up and spoilt Pompeii?” “Yes; what of it?” asked 
Nero. “Why didn’t you reign a little harder and 
put out the crater?” asked Bonaparte. 


“Bzz!—bzz!—bzz!” said the Bee. “Hoh!” 
said the Ant. “Bzz! What a queer combination! 
It doesn’t spell anything.” ‘Well, who said it did?” 
retorted the Bee, “I never,pretended to be a Spell- 
ing Bee.” 








Rector—Now, what you want, my good 
man, is oxygen, plenty of oxygen. Giles (brighten- 
ing up)—Law now, is it, sir? An’ thankye kindly. 
I can’t say as I ever tasted that sort o’ gin, but I'll 
ask for it over to the Three Tuns. 


Miss L. Toe—I hear that the Rev. Mr. 
Tawker has the cyclemania, and will preach on the 
wheel next Sunday. I wonder where he will find a 
text to preach from? Mr. E. Yett—Probably in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 








Professor—Give me the names of the bonés 
that form the human skull. Medical Student—I’ve 
got them all in my head, but I can’t recall their 
names. 





——‘“Who invented the saying, ‘He laughs best 
who laughs last’??” “He must have been an 
Englishman.” 


Big Dog—Hello! there comes the dog 
catcher. Little Dog—Well, I'll be dog-gone. 


“Supposing,” said Willie Wishington, “that 
I were to make up my mind to earn my own 
living by a profession. What would you advise me 
to study?” And Miss Cayenne, after gazing at him 
thoughtfully for a moment, simply answered: 
“Economy.” 

Maud—What makes you think Major Dul- 
wit is in the signal service? May—Because when- 
ever he appears the conversation flags. 











Pat—I tell yez th’ ould frinds are always th’ 
bist, afther all, an’ I kin prove it. Dennis—How? 
Pat—Phere’ll yez foind a new frind thot has shtood 
by yez as long as th’ ould ones hov? 





—Hewitt—F must tell you a secret, old man; 
I am going to elope, and I want to wear the correct 
suit; what is proper? Jewett—A cutaway coat, of 


course. 





















































The Puritan in England and New England: By 
Ezra Hoyt Byington—Mr. Byington seems to have 
made a thorough study of Puritanism, and as any 
intelligent student of Puritan history will do, con- 
cludes that the adverse views held by many Ameri- 
cans in regard to those worthy people are fallacious, 
and that they laid the solid foundations on which a 
great and free nation has been raised. Patriot- 
ism demands that every citizen should know the 
forces which made the beginning of our national 
life. He quotes John R. Green’s History of the 
English people to show how the Puritans began 
here to build up “a kingdom of righteousness in 
the hearts and consciences of men.” He regards 
Green’s testimony as sincere and enlightened when 
the great historian says that Puritanism made the 
mass of Englishmen “serious, earnest, sober in life 
and conduct, firm in their love of Protestantism and 
of freedom. The history of English progress since 
the restoration, on its moral and spiritual sides, has 
been the history of Puritanism.” 

Mr. Byington shows the relation Puritanism held 
to the government and to the Church of England. 
Tracing the relationship of England tothe Continent, 
he also shows the influence of the Puritans in Hol- 
land, where they had been driven by persecution in 
England. The author comments on the influence of 
the Dutch upon the English. That the policy of 
the Puritans was narrow and strict, he admits, 
but asks whether it could have been more lenient 
and flexible. He frees the Puritans from the charge 
of weakness and of being bigots. They did not 
make themselves exiles that they might prepare an 
arena where all kinds of beliefs might disport them- 
selves. They suffered terrible hardships to make 
here a better England than they had left. They 
interfered with no person’s opinion except as these 
interfered with the safety of the colony. Mr. Bying- 
ton goes on to deal with the manner of their life, 
their method of Government, their churches, homes, 
forms of worship, domestic concerns, books and 
schools, their charities and their sports. Inhisopinion, 
this great country is the result of Puritanism. It 
is in our keeping, and it will help us if we will believe 
the generous prophecy of John Richard Green in his 
history of the English people: “In the centuries that 
lie before us, the primacy of the world will lie with 
the English people. [English institutions, English 
speech, English thought, will become the main fea- 
tures of the political, the social, and the intellectual 
life of mankind. In the days that are at hand, the 
main current of that people’s history must run along 
the channel, not of the Thames or the Mersey, but 
of the Hudson and the Mississippi.” (Roberts Bros. 
Boston, Cloth, $2.) ' 


Shakespeare’s Heroes on the Stage, by Charles 
E. L. Wingate, is a companion volume to the au- 
thor’s Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage, but 
covers a different series of the plays—Othello, 
King Lear, The Merchant of Venice, Coriolanus, 
Macbeth, Hamlet. and Richard III. This book is 
not intended merely for the limited circle of lovers 
of theatrical literature, but for the masses of the 
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people who read Shakespeare and like to see and 
know his heroes in real life and action. There are 
numerous illustrations, all excellent, many of them 
taken from very rare old prints, which add greatly to 
the value of the book. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., $2.) 


Views A-Foot: Two companion volumes, Views 
A-loot, or, Europe Seen with Knapsack and Staff, 
by Bayard Taylor,and Longfellow’s Hyperion, pub- 
lished by David McKay, are meeting with well- 
deserved success. It is unnecessary to tell our read- 
ers what Hyperion is. But in this revised edition 
the publisher has by well-chosen and excellent illus- 
trations given a new interest to this popular ro- 
mance. ‘There are over twenty pictures, the frontis- 
piece being a view of the Castle of Heidelberg. 
Views-a-l*oot; or, Europe Seen with Knapsack and 
Staff, is one of the most entertaining books of travel 
to be found. For two years Mr. Taylor travelled 
through Europe, covering about 3,000 miles on foot 
in Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France. All 
the principal places of interest were visited. Vari- 
ous phases of European life and the old world’s 
grandest scenery are described with what one might 
call photographic effect. This phase, however, 
would do injustice to the excellence of this work. 
One feels in reading it that he is travelling with 
the author, and that he sees and enjoys what the 
author saw. ‘This is especially true of the reader 
who has travelled in Europe. The book is full of 
information, and its literary style is of the highest. 
One is made acquainted with what is best worth 
knowing in Ireland, Scotland, England, Germany, 
France, Austria, Switzerland, and Italy. 


Ancient Ideals, two good-sized volumes, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam & Sons, are a study of intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth from early times to the 
establishment of Christianity, by Henry Osborn 
Taylor. The author, in view of the progress of his- 
torical research, and consequent modification of 
opinions formerly held, thought a new survey of the 
mental and spiritual growth of mankind would be 
of interest to scholars and to thoughtful students in 
this line of research. Human development is treat- 
ed from the standpoint of the ideals of the different 
races as these ideals manifest themselves in the art 
and literature, religion and philosophy, and the con- 
duct and political fortunes of each race. The con- 
tribution of each race to the stages of human 
growth reached before the Christian era, and 
in what respects these contributions became per- 
manent elements of humanity is clearly set forth. 
It is to be regretted that to many this subject is 
not of more interest. Ancient history and literature 
are anything but dry reading. Even the thoughtful 
student of modern history is too apt to 
overlook the history on which our history is 
based, and the literature which has given life and 
form to the literature of modern times. These vol- 
umes are worthy of every thoughtful person’s care- 
ful study. Full of useful information, every page is 
interesting and entertaining. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 2 vols., $5.) 
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Celebrated Crimes. By Alexandre Dumas— 
Alexandre Dumas’ famous work, entitled Celebrated 
Crimes, has been published in three exquisite volumes 
by the Joseph Knight Co. of Boston. Dumas’ writ- 
ings are all interesting, but his Celebrated Crimes 
have a fascination unsurpassed by any of his other 
works. The volumes, translated with great care, 
should commend themselves to American readers, 
inasmuch as the translator has exercised his judg- 
ment with good results in removing several of the 
blemishes that appear in the original and are pe- 
culiar to the tastes of the French school of their 
period. The chief fault in Dumas’ Celebrated 
Crimes is the levity with which he treats serious 
subjects, indelicacy of language, and an evident de- 
sire to gratify the vulgar appetite for horrible and 
revolting details. All this has been removed, and 
these interesting stories accommodated to correct 
taste and moral feeling. These narratives are full 
of volume 2, Joan of Naples, Nisida, the Marquise 
his stories, was always careful to stick to facts and 
accepted nothing which did not have satisfactory 
evidence of credibility. The contents of volume I 
are The Borgias and the Comtesse de Saint Géran; 
of volume 2, Joan of Naples, Nisida, the Marquise 
de Brinvilliers, The Cenci; of volume 3, The Mar- 
quise de Ganges, Karl Ludwig Sand, Vaninka, 
Urban Grandier, all containing excellent illustra- 
tions. (Joseph Knight Co.) 


American Orators: Edited by Alexander John- 
son—The Putnams have issued the second volume 
of their American Orations series, which will consist 
of four volumes. We would recommend these vol- 
umes to American readers, and especially to young 
students of political history. They are a collection 
of the best orations, by the ablest statesmen our 
country has known. Such a set, edited by the late 
Alexander Johnson, the noted Princeton educator, 
was published a few years ago by the Putnams. 
The present edition is the same re-edited, with new 
material and historical notes, however, by Prof. 
James A. Woodburn of the Indiana University. 
The orations, as selected, cover from the Colonial 
period to the present time; they are selected as 
specimens of eloquence, and with special reference 
to their value in throwing light upon the more im- 
portant epochs and issues of American history. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.) 


Selections from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: 
By Hiram Carson—This handsome little vol- 
ume has its introduction, notes and glossary, in 
the manner of college text books like Horace and 
Virgil. It is a pity that the first warbler’s songs 
cannot be made more popular and read more gener- 
ally. What poetry is more sweet than his? It is 
sufficient answer to quote what our own James 
Russell Lowell has said of him: “We may say of 
Chaucer’s muse, as Overbury of his milkmaid, ‘her 
breath is her own, which scents all the year long of 
June, like a new-made haycock.’ It is good 
to retreat now and then beyond earshot of the intro- 
spective confidences of modern literature, and to 
lose ourselves in the gracious worldliness of 
Chaucer.” (The Macmillan Company, 90 cents.) 


Famous American Actors of To-day: Edited by 
Frederick Ward McKayand Charles E. L.Wingate— 
This volume is a series of critical biographies of the 
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leading American actors of the past and the present 
—not merely of “to-day,” as the title indicates, since 
some of the most notable of its subjects have passed 
off the earthly stage years ago. All the sketches are 
well written, brig;it and entertaining. Very inter- 
esting anecdotes and bits of stage gossip are well 
told. This book is one that will instruct, and de- 


' serves success, if for nothing else than to familiarize 


those who delight merely in the pleasures and 
gayeties of the theatre with the higher nature of 
many of the noble men and women who have risen 
above common things—who have acted to edify and 
elevate, as well as to amuse. There are portraits of 
each actor—all excellent, except two or three—most 
notably that of Ada Rehan. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Bacon vs. Shakespeare: By Edwin Reed—We 
have another interesting volume dealing with the 
Shakespeare-Bacon issue, entitled, Brief for the 
Plaintiff, the plaintiff being Bacon. This is the 
seventh edition of this, Edwin Reed’s, book, and is 
revised and enlarged, in accordance with the latest 
data at hand in this great debate. The book is very 
carefully edited, and represents a vast fund of knowl- 
edge on everything relating to the great poet of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and Francis Bacon, the philoso- 
pher. Numerous authorities are quoted in supportof 
Bacon’s claim, including Ignatius Donnelly, Emer- 
son, Carlyle, Dr. Johnson, Hallam, James Russell 
Lowell, and a host of others, in fact, anyone and 
everyone that has ever expressed on paper an opin- 
ion favorable to Bacon, as the source of what we call 
Shakespeare’s works. Much is cited that has no 
bearing, and never intended by its author to have 
a bearing on the subject. It is almost a pity to ex- 
pend so much energy on a lost cause. (Joseph 
Knight Company.) 


A Cycle of Cathay: By W. A. P. Martin—The 
people of China are always an interesting study 
for us. Of late years they have been brought very 
prominently before us. European and Ameri- 
can civilization is forcing them into contact 
with us. And while we can find little in 
them as a people to admire, they deserve our at- 
tention, because of the conditions under which they 
exist and the possible future in store for an empire 
that under a system of government like ours or Eng- 
land’s would be so great and powerful. W. A. P. 
Martin, D. D., LL. D., has furnished us with a vol- 
ume entitled A Cycle of Cathay; or China, South 
and North, with personal reminiscences covering 
the last sixty years, or since China’s first war with 
England. Doctor Martin lived in China three- 
fourths of this period and enjoyed rare opportunity 
to procure data for the volume now before us. He 
was not only a missionary, in which sphere he came 
in contact with all classes of China’s people, but 
president of the Imperial Tungwell College, in 
which capacity he was brought into close connection 
with the Board of Foreign Affairs. He was also 
in the service of the Chinese government. Thus he 
was able to study the lower as well as the higher 
strata of Chinese society, to obtain a comprehensive 
idea of the customs of the people and the diplomacy 
of their rulers. Consequently he has been able, by 
narrating the observations and experiences of his 
life in China in a clear and pleasant style, to give 
American readers not only an interesting, but a valu- 
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able book on the people of the great Asiatic Em- 
pire. There are about seventy-five good illustra- 
tions in the volume, the paper is good, and the cover 
is one of the artistic productions of the present day. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., $2.) 


Epworth League Reading Course, 1896-97—The 
four books constituting this set are: The Vision of 
Christ in the Poets, selected studies of the Christian 
faith, as interpreted by Milton, Wordsworth, the 
Brownings, Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow, and 
Lowell, edited by Charles M. Stuart; The Social 
Law of Service, a volume of essays, by Richard T. 
Ely; Torchbearers of Christendom, the light they 
shed and the shadows they cast, by Robert Reming- 
ton Doherty; and In League with Israel, a tale of 
the Chattanooga Conference, by Annie Fellows 
Johnston. These books are designed especially for 
Epworth Leaguers, and contain selected readings for 
the year. They are neatly and uniformly bound in 
cloth, and can be obtained by Epworth Leaguers at 
the net rate—$2. Regular price, $3.80. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York.) 

Cinder Path Tales: By William Lindsey—This 
collection of tales of athletics contains, among oth- 
ers, two of the cleverest stories we remember read- 
ing in many a day. Every One a Winner, and 
Paddy the Leaper’s Probation, which latter was 
printed in part in the November Current Literature, 
cannot but be read with zest and hearty enjoyment 
by even the most jaded reviewer. (Copeland & 
Day, $1.) 

The Wizard: By H. Rider Haggard—While the 
scene of Mr. Haggard’s latest story is laid in Africa, 


in some respects the book is something of a depar- 


ture from his previous work. There is still plenty of 
adventure and the record of mighty deeds of valor. 
But the theme of the tale is the conversion of a 
savage tribe by a missionary and martyr, who does 
not trust to the ordinary resources of proselytism, 
but takes his stand upon a literal interpretation of 
the New Testament promises. The story tells how 
his faith triumphed, and how it was strangely sup- 
ported and justified by a superior power working 
through the forces of nature, and granting a direct 
aid, which so many deny in these latter days to be 
vouchsafed to man. The keynote of the book is 
that faith can, and still does, work miracles. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.25.) 


Juvenile Literature 

Bushy: By Cynthia M. Westover—Young read- 
ers who are fond of adventure will find plenty of it 
in Miss Westover’s new book. The scene is laid in 
the Rocky Mountains, where the heroine’s father 
takes his motherless little girl when about four years 
old, and where she is brought up and taken care of 
by the miners until it becomes necessary for her to 
be sent away to school to be educated. She is 
taught to ride, and to shoot with steady aim. Com- 
ing in contact with wild beasts that roam about the 
mountains, as well as frequent encounters with 
Indians, makes her young life an exciting one. 
The story is cleverly written, pure in sentiment, 
and well illustrated. (The Morse Co., $1.50.) 


The Black Dog and Other Stories: A. G. Plymp- 
ton (Roberts Bros.)—A little girl in the delirium of 
fever, imagines herself turned into a dog. She has 
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many adventures and at last comes home where, to 
her sick fancy, she is cruelly treated and not recog- 
nized as a member of the family as she should be. 
So well is the fancy executed that the sympathetic 
reader is relieved when the delirium passes with the 
fever and leaves Mary a little convalescent in her 
own white bed, and no black dog at all anywhere 
about. The other stories have previously appeared 
in the Outlook and other journals of that character, 
which sufficiently vouches for their merit. 


Jerry the Blunderer: Lily F. Wesselhoeft (Rob- 
erts Bros.)—Another dog story, for Jerry the Blun- 
derer is of the canine species, and though he blun- 
ders, he needs no muzzle, but will prove a very 
pleasant acquaintance to the little readers whose 
way he comes. ' 

The Lollipops’ Vacation: By Sophie Swett— 
This book is a book of short stories, seventeen in 
number, written especially for young people. The 
stories are bright and well told, and the book 
contains a number of illustrations. (Estes & 
Lauriat, cloth, $1.25.) 


Three Children of Galilee: By John Gordon— 
This is a story of the life of Christ up to the time of 
His ascension, re-told in so simple a way that a child 
can easily understand it. The three children who 
figure prominently in the story are Solomon, son of 
Lord Chuza, Titus, a young Roman, son of a Cen- 
turion, and Miriam, daughter of Rabbi Jairus, and 
it is they who hear and see the events recorded, and 
who tell the greater part of the story. The volume 
contains 115 illustrations. (Joseph Knight Co., 
Boston, cloth, $1.50.) 


Kitty Landon’s Girlhood: By Jessie Armstrong 
(Estes & Lauriat): cloth, $1.25—The scene of this 
story is set in the little fishing town of Beachden, 
on the southeastern coast of England, where Kitty 
Landon, daughter of the Vicar of Beachden, lived. 
Her life is like that of many another village maiden, 
except for the deep sorrow that befalls her of losing 
her lover, who dies while away at sea. The story 
does not end unhappily, however, as the young fel- 
low leaves her in the care of his elder brother Ned, 
who has loved her long and faithfully, and who per- 
forms well his part. 


Air Castle Don; or From Dreamland to Hardpan: 
B. Freeman Ashley (Laird and Lee): $1.00—This 
story has nothing in it of the blood-curdling, wild 
Indian kind of sensationalism. Its plot, as well as 
its style, is healthy reading throughout. It lacks 
neither humor or sentiment and its originality ap- 
peals to the grown-up people as well as to the young 
ones. The binding is exquisite, Holliston linen, 
gilt top. It forms the fourth volume of the dainty 
Young America Series. ' 


The Scrape that Jack Built: Ottilie A. Liljencrantz 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.)—This particular scrape that 
Jack built grew to proportions so alarming that 
when the fall came it threatened to bury him in the 
ruins. But Jack Thornton is not a bad boy, and 


his kind uncle reads his heart and gives him the 
“one more chance” for which he did not hope, and 
this time he retrieves the past and we are glad to 
be there with the uncle and Cousin Dorothy to see 
it. And so will be all the boys and girls who read 
this story. 




















OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page 
on all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we 
may be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 





312. On page 14 of The Scholar’s Gem Book, published 
by Messrs. Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn, I find the following 
quotation: ‘‘I expect to pass through this life but once. If, 
therefore, there may be any kindness I can show, or any 
good thing I can do to any fellow-being, let me do it now. 
Let me not defer or neglect it; for I shall not pass this way 
again.”— Mrs. A. B. Hegeman. Information as to the source 
of this somewhat familiar passage, or as to its author, would 
be gratefully received.— Alfred L. Becker, Cambridge, Mass 


313. Can Open Questions tell me the origin of the word 
‘*renig ” used in card playing? — E. L. H., New York City 





[Properly, the word should be “renege,” and it is 
good old English for refuse, renounce, and deny. 
Its use occurs twice in Shakespeare—Antony and 
Cleopatra, act i., scene 1 (reneagues), and King 
Lear, act ii., scene 2.] 

314. John Brown's Body: 1 should be greatly obliged if 
you could tell me who wrote the famoussong, John Brown’s 
Body? — Alma S., Chicago, IIl. 

[The air is that of a Methodist hymn, sung over an 
hundred years ago. At the Maryland camp meet- 
ings, both white and negro, forty years ago, they 
sang a hymn beginning, “When this poor body lies 
moulderinginthe grave.” This hymn was afterward 
parodied by the Plug-Ugly clubs in referring to the 
Democratic nominee—Robert C. Wright—for the 
mayoralty of Baltimore. “Robert Wright’s body,” 
etc. The young Reformers of that day—in 1856— 
subsequently caught up the refrain and sang “Tom 
Swann’s body,” etc., alluding to the Hon. Thomas 
Swann, who was elected mayor by the American or 
Know-Nothing party on October 8, of that year. 
The war song, John Brown’s body, to which there 
cannot be much claim to originality of words or 
music, was composed one evening in the summer of 
1861, around the camp-fire of Company E, Sixth 
Maine Volunteers, at Chain Bridge, D. C., by 
Charles A. Pillsbury, now a resident of Roanoke, 
Va.; L. Schuyler Wardwell, now editor of the Clip- 
per, Bucksport, Me., and G. C. Irvine, an artist, now 
in San Francisco, Cal.] 


315. Herne the Hunter: Can Current Literature supply 
any information concerning Herne the Hunter?— K. R. M., 
Kokomo, Ind. 

[The legend that Mrs. Page narrates to the as- 
sembled conspirators, in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, act iv., scene 4, contains what is principally 
known about him. Popular tradition adds that he 
lived some time before Elizabeth’s reign, and that, 
detected in crime—perhaps the king’s deer—he 
hanged himself to an oak tree. Ina manuscript of 
the time of Henry VIIL., preserved in the British 
Museum, mention is made of “Rycharde Horne, 
yeoman,” in a list of persons who had hunted ille- 
gally in the royal forests. This may be the original 
Herne. Between 1502 and _1623 (the date of the 
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folio), it is evident that legend had been busy with 
the name of Herse or Horne, and it is quite possible 
that the blasting of an oak tree by lightning should 
have been imputed to the evil power of his spirit, 
and thus the tree became associated with him. 
There is much dispute concerning the oak, for some 
antiquarians have identified it with a tree cut down 
in 1796; but another, known as “Herne’s Oak” fell, 
from natural decay, on August 31, 1863; and W. 
Perry, wood-carver to the Queen, to whom the 
trunk was entrusted for the purpose of carving me- 
morials therefrom, in 1867, published A Treatise on 
the Identity of Herne’s Oak, in which he insists the 
latter tree was the genuine one. One of his strong- 
est proofs is that the tree gave internal evidence of 
having been struck by lightning, certainly before 
the year 1639. Robert B. Brough, in his Ballad of 
Herne the Hunter, and Harrison Ainsworth, in his 
Romance of Windsor Castle, have sought to invest 
Herne with the spectral steed and hounds and the 
impish crew that surround the wild huntsmen of 
Teutonic legend. An opera called Herne the Hunt- 
er, with a diabolical plot, was produced in London 
in 1879. Ina note in Staunton’s Shakespeare, it is 
stated: “The fact is now established that a family 
of the name of Herne was living in Windsor in the 
sixteenth century, one Gylles Herne being married 


in 1569.”] 


316. Would you kindly send me the name of the writer 
of the poem in which the following verses are: 
‘* Is it true O Christ in Heaven! 
That the highest suffer most, 
That the strongest wander farthest 
And more hopelessly are lost, 
That the sign of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain 
And the sweetness of the singer 
Makes the anguish of the strain?” 
These may not be exact, ‘but they are close enough for you to 
recognize them.— Mrs. R. T. Carroll, San Francisco, Cal. 





317. Parlor Amusements: Will you kindly inform me 
through your columns of Open Questions where I can find 
a book entitled Parlor Amusements or something to that 
effect.— J. T. O., A reader of Current Literature, Chicago, Ill. 





318. Zhe Forty Immortals: Will you oblige me by 
printing in your correspondence department, the names of 
the present members of the French Academy, ‘‘ The Forty 
Immortals.” — H. M. L. 


[In the department of Contemporary Celebrities, 
pages 130-132, this number, H. M. L. will find an 
article on The French Immortals, by John Ginnings, 
which will give the desired information. ] 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 


309. The Bald-Headed Snipe of the Mountain: F.W.H., 
Evanston, Ill. I think that the poem you refer to is one 


of Bret Harte’s called Thompson of Angels, one of the 
characters in which is the ‘‘ Bald-Headed Snipe of the Va/- 
ley.” The poem can be found in Bret Harte’s Poetical 
Works, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 1883. — 
A. S. Peabody, Chicago, Ill. 

















BRIEF 





COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


H. C. Chatfield Taylor has been recognized as a 
belligerent by Spain. His book entitled The Land 
of the Castanet is the casus belli. Don Juan Valera, 
former Minister of Spain at Washington, is the 
author of an article in El Liberal in which the 
Chicago novelist and tourist is attacked inside his 
trocha. “The title of the book,” Sefior Valera says, 
“is an insult to Spain. It is just as though a 
Spaniard wrote a book upon the United States, and 
forgetting all about Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, 
Grant, Emerson, Poe, Edison, Channing, Whittier, 
and others; forgetting the noble and _ beautiful 
American women, the vastness of the country, its 
monuments and its natural beauties, would remem- 
ber only the abundance of hogs in Chicago, and 
call his book The Land of the Hog.” 


The late Robert Louis Stevenson, Professor 
Henry Drummond and Ian Maclaren were class- 
mates at the University of Edinburgh. “Low 
stand” men at our colleges will be pleased to learn 
that not one of this famous trio won distinction as 
a student. 

An English writer solemnly asserts that when 
Rudyard Kipling “is visiting at his friends’ houses 
he expends most of his time in the nursery.” Kip- 
ling is in a position to learn that there is no great 
difference between English twaddle-dee and Ameri- 
can twaddle-dum. 

In a recent letter William E. Gladstone says: “I 
have been a purchaser in my time of about 35,000 
books. A book collector ought to possess six 
qualifications—an appetite, leisure, wealth, knowl- 
edge, discrimination and perseverance. Of these I 
have only the two first, and the last is restricted, as 
my visual power seriously disables me. Speaking 
generally, | have retired from the list of purchasers, 
and I am gradually transferring the bulk of my 
library to an institution, St. Deniol’s, Hawarden. 
The book longest in my possession is Sacred 
Bramas, presented to me by the authoress, Hannah 
More, inscribed: ‘As you have just come into the 
world and I am just going out of it, allow me,’ etc.” 


An item is going the rounds of the press to the 
effect that Frank R. Stockton is sixty-two years of 
age. If a man is “as voung as he feels” the para- 
graph in question is lacking in veracity. Mr. 
Stockton does not look, act or talk like a man a day 
over fifty. 

The late George Du Maurier threatened to write 
a novel to be called Soured by Success. It is prob- 
able that the author was driven to this cynical atti- 
tude by paragraphs like the following: “The town 
of Trilby, in Florida, has its streets and squares 
named after characters in the novel, and a lake near 
it is named Du Maurier.” 


One of the last letters of Coventry Patmore was 
written to excuse his absence from the annual 
dinner of the Omar Khayyam Club, of which he 
was to be the principal guest. “If I had been able 
to be with you,” he wrote, “while I feasted among 
you I should have sought to remind you that nearly 
all Eastern poetry is more or less mystical and 





ascetic; and that wine, love and liberty, even in this 
poem, seem to be words for spiritual passions. But 
I should have delighted with you in all that Omar 
says about what concerns priests and formal 
religion. All poets and prophets have hated 
priests—as a class—and it has been their vocation 
from the beginning to expose ‘ecclesiasticism.’ ” 


Mr. Stimson’s King Noanett is said to have 
reached a sale of 11,000 copies, and to be still sell- 
ing. Its publishers, Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co., are preparing an edition limited to 100 copies, 
to be sold at $100 per copy, and rumor has it that 
Mr. John Lane has ordered twenty-five of these for 
England. There will be more illustrations in this 
than in the regular one, and the publishers will do 
all in their power to make it worth the price. An 
edition of this sort of a novel that is only a few 
months old is indeed a compliment. 


The novelists and poets of to-day are laboring 
under a heavy handicap. Modern scholarship is 
adding many rivals to contemporary writers. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy is preparing for publication a frag- 
ment of a Greek novel which he has found on a 
papyrus of the first century in the Fayyum. The 
British Museum has obtained an important papyrus 
manuscript of the first century B. C. It was found 
in Egypt and contains lost odes of the lyric poet 
Bacchylides, the contemporary of Pindar. The 
manuscript is finely written, but is much mutilated, 
only fifteen to twenty poems being intact. 


Karl von Heigel, appointed poet laureate of the 
Bavarian monarchy by Ludwig II., is one of the 
victims of the “bear movement” in official verse. 
His salary of $2,000 a year was reduced to $1,500, 
then to $750 and now he has been notified that his 
office has been abolished altogether. The melan- 
choly days seem to have come for poets laureate. 


A. Conan Doyle, whose novel Rodney Stone is to 
be dramatized, is at present writing a romance, the 
scene of which is laid in France. Uncle Bernac is 
to be the title of the story. 


The statement has been made, on high authority, , 
that more poetry is written by the inhabitants of 
Indiana than by those of any other State in the 
Union. A literary periodical finds an explanation 
for this curious phenomenon in the fact that James 
Whitcomb Riley is a Hoosier. 


The assertion that Frank R. Stockton “sometimes 
waits an hour for a word,” has called forth the fol- 
lowing interesting piece of information: “Alphonse 
Daudet has long periods of mental inertia in which 
he is willing to work but feels unable to frame a 
sentence.” We may learn yet that F. Marion 
Crawford sometimes lets a whole month pass with- 
out writing a novel. 


A tale has been wafted across the Atlantic to the 
effect that the brothers Zangwill do their literary 
work on opposite sides of a writing fable. Working 
simultaneously at white heat they fling page after 
page of manuscript upon the floor and when the 
day’s labor is at an end they pick Up the scattered 























leaves and fitthem together. The picture presented 
to the mind’s eye by the above is quite as fascinating 
as the vision begotten of a well-worded description 
of a football scrimmage. 


The rumor that both Emile Zola and Rudyard 
Kipling are writing novels dealing with the bicycle 
and bicyclers will awaken wide-spread interest. 
The suggestion is offered that an appropriate 
title for Kipling’s story would be A Cycle of Cathay. 


Enquete Medico-psycho-logique sur Emile Zola, 
is the title of an imposing volume by Dr. Toulouse, 
“Chef de Clinique des Maladies Mentales de la 
Faculté de Medicine de Paris.” A reviewer of the 
book says: “We opened the volume with the idea 
that the microscope would reveal the source of M. 
Zola’s genius, if genius he has; would particularize 
the special characteristics of a man of high intellect; 
but we were grievously disappointed. From a 
medical standpoint, at any rate, M. Zola appears to 
be the most ordinary of mortals. We have waded 
through pages of figures but have failed to find 
anything abnormal about his mind or body.” 


The news comes from London that “a Poet” has 
been discovered working in a rubber factory in the 
East End and that “certain benevolent persons” 
have arranged to take him from the factory and give 
him three vears of study. 

Grant Allen has been much annoyed by a widely- 
copied paragraph to the effect that he “always looks 
as if he were just recovering from a severe illness.” 
A Society for the Prevention of Impertinent Gossip 
about Authors seems to be a pressing necessity of 
the higher civilization. 

A new Browning anecdote has been put in circu- 
lation. He was bargaining with a London landlord 
for the lease of a house desired by some absent 
friend. The landlord was obdurate as to his terms, 
but suddenly seemed to see a light. “Excuse me, 
sir,” he asked, “but you look to me like the portraits 
of Mr. Robert Browning?” The poet confessed, 
and straightway was assured that a considerable 
reduction in the rent of the house would be granted 
him with pleasure. He went away rejoicing for his 
friend. 

“Tt is possible—though the fault is not common 
—for authors to be too modest.” So says The Lon- 
don Globe in relation to Colonel John Hay’s mild 
reference to one of his own undying ballads as a “‘lit- 
erary indiscretion.” “The name of the ballad is not 
given,” says the Globe, “but if it is Jim Bludso, or 
Little Breeches, or Banty Tim, or the Mystery of 
Gilgal we beg to differ; or, at least, to wish that 
literary indiscretions of this kind were more often 
to be met with. For this little sheaf of ballads of 
Colonel John Hay is likely to be remembered when 
many poets of more pretension have been forgotten. 
Their rough directness, salty humor and genuine 
pathos are the best antiseptic.” 


Max Muller, in a recent number of Cosmopolis, 
tells of his meeting with Heinrich Heine: “One 
afternoon as I and my friend were sitting on the 
Boulevard, near the Rue Richelieu, sipping a cup 
of coffee, ‘Look there,’ he said, ‘there comes 
Heine!’ I jumped up to see; my friend stopped 
him, and told him who I was. It was a sad sight. 
He was bent down, and dragged himself slowly 
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along; his spare grayish hair was hanging round his 
emaciated face; there was no light in his eyes. He 
lifted one of his paralyzed eyelids with his hands and 
looked at me. For a time, like the blue sky break- 
ing from behind gray October clouds, there passed 
a friendly expression across his face, as if he thought 
of days long gone by. Then he moved on, mum- 
bling a line from Goethe, in a deep, broken, and yet 
intelligible voice, as if appealing for sympathy: 
““Das Maulthier sucht diistern seinen Weg.’ 


Mr. William Sharp, the English critic and author 
who recently made a short visit to this country, is 
very kindly disposed toward American writers, and 
makes a point of always giving their work prompt 
and careful reviews. 

Mme. Adam was driven into journalism by the 
unhappiness of her first married life. Her parents 
married her while she was a girl of fifteen to a notary 
in a provincial town. She left her husband, and, 
aided by George Sand, wrote herself into fame in 
Paris. She married a senator, M. Adam, and was 
left a rich widow at his death. This enabled her to 
found La Nouvelle Revue and to establish the salon 
in the Rue Juliette Lamber, to which all the celeb- 
rities in Paris crowd on her reception nights. 
There is a private theatre attached to the house, 
where new plays are occasionally acted by clever 
amateurs on Sunday nights. 


According to the London Daily News, Mr. 
Gladstone is surprised at what he considers the 
small sale of his edition of Butler. The right honor- 
able gentleman is discovering that literature as well 
as politics has its disappointments, yet, everything 
considered, his Butler has done very well. 


Mrs. Harrison, who writes The Carissima as 
Lucas Malet, is a great lover of the poetry of her 
father, the Rev. Charles Kingsley. When she is at 
home, she is on ground he has made familiar; for 
her husband is the rector of Clovelly. But Mrs. 
Harrison, who is not at all robust in health, has 
lately been to Australia, on a visit to her brothers, 
one of whom, Maurice, is called after the F. D. M. 
of Tennyson’s well-known lines. Mrs. Harrison is 
not the only daughter of a poet who has won a name 
among living novelists. The author of Christina 
North, also married to a clergyman, is a daughter 
of the late Sir Henry Taylor, whose Philip Van 
Artevelde took its place as a classic during its 
author’s lifetime; and K. Douglas King, to whose 
Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury makes its bow this month, is the daughter of 
Mrs. Hamilton King, author of The Disciples. 


There are many penalties pertaining to fame. 
Captain Mahan, who modestly asserts that he is not 
an orator, has been overwhelmed with invitations 
to banquets, receptions, etc., since he won interna- 
tional recognition as an author, and wherever he 
goes he is called upon for a speech. He has a 
graceful and pleasing delivery, and much personal 
magnetism. 


The January issue of the Outlook is rendered 
notable as the first appearance of that valued 
periodical in the standard magazine form. This 
issue is marked furthermore by the publication of 
the first installment of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s story 
of Gladstone’s Life. 
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The Story of the Mine: Chas. Howard Shinn: D. 
Aggeaten & Ca;, COT, TMB 6. 5068600008 taewe seins 
Sociologic Questions. 
Midnight in a Great City: Cortland Myers: Merrill & 
RE, Convo ckckd wide des cibeacceasveceecensea 1 00 
Problems of Biology: George Sandeman: The Mac- 
miltan Company, 12 t00., CIOER.c.s0cccccvsrceneee 2 00 
Socialism, being Notes on a Political Tour: Sir 
H. Wrixon: The Macmillan Co., 8 vo., cloth.... 3 00 
The New Charter, A Discussion of the Rights of 
Men and the Rights of Animals: The Macmillan 
Co, SB Wi, CI chase c dccrereseeedetiaseserns 75 
The Principles of Sociology: Herbert Spencer: D. 
Agen BGA RG ad's s 4 kbs avecdbsxsviveveses 2 00 
Travel and Adventure. 
An Eclipse Party in Africa: Eben J. Loomis: 
Roberts. Brn. F VOi. Gee 6 6c o-6ccsxcsecesudduves 4 50 
The Balkans: William Miller: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
GE inn ctbudend ee dens es vantteseiisenessaedeenes I 50 
Travels in Unknown Austria: Princess Mary of 
_Thurn and Taxis: Macmillan Co., 4 to., buckram 2 00 
Venice: Charles Yriarte: Trans. by F. J. Sitwell: 
Henry T. Coates Re Ca, CO, Ces ins cexcscss 
Juvenile Literature. 
Modern Fairyland: Elcy Burnham: Arena Pub. _. 
CS, GE boo ois sob oenoehanvesaisheseseeteneeae I 50 
Nan at Camp Chicopee: Myra Sawyer Hamlin: 
Roberts Brothers, 16 m0., ClO. 0..004050000600008 I 25 
Sir Knight of the Golden Pathway: Anna S. P. 
Duryea: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, illus........ I 25 
The Book of Wonder Voyages: Edited by Joseph 
Jacobs: The Macmillan Co., cloth, illus........... I 50 
The Golliwoggs’ Bicycle Club: Bertha Upton: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., cloth, illus...........e.e00. + 2.00 














MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JANUARY, 1897 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 

Modern Composers: A. Moszkowski............. Forum. 
Mascagni and His New Opera: Alma Delma...... Cosmo. 
Popular #sthetics of Color: Joseph Jastron. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Drama of To-day: Herbert Beerbohm Tree..N. A. R. 
Theatre-Going in St. Petersburg: I. F. Hapgood....Lipp. 
Biographic and Reminiscent. 

Ben Bolt and its Author: Arthur Howard Noll. Mid. Mon. 
Bemamin Franklin: W. P. Trent...<.00+:000 McClure’s. 


Campaigning with Grant: Horace Porter....... Century. 


Cheerful Yesterdays: Thomas W. Higginson....Atlantic. 
Daniel Webster’s School Days: Forrest P. Hull...Arena. 


Edward A. McDowell: H. T. Finck............ Century. 
George Brown Goode... .06.sc00000% Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
Grant at West Point: Hamlin Garland........McClure’s. 


Johann Michael Heinrich Hofman: H. C. Connor.Mid. Mo. 
Lenbach; the Painter of Bismarck: Edith Coues..Century. 
bee Alll.: Melchior dé Vogue ......ccccccccesescs Forum. 
Rosetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Brothers...Mid. Monthly. 
Some Memories of William Morris: K. Tynan.Book Buyer. 
Thackeray’s Haunts and Homes: Eyre Crowe. .Scribner’s. 
The Actual John Brown: Austin M. Courtenay....Chaut. 
The French Immortals: John Gennings....Chautauquan. 


The Ladies of Liangollen: Helen M. North...... Century. 
Victor Hugo’s Home at Guernsey............ G. Jeanniot 
Educational Topics. 

How Shall the Child be Taught: J. M. Rice....... Forum. 
Inter-Collegiate Debating: R. C. Ringwalt........ Forum. 


Meaning of Infancy and Education: N. M. Butler. Ed. Rev. 
Mt. Holyoke College: Henrietta E. Hooker..N. E. Mag. 


Need of a National University: D. S. Jordan....Forum. 


Philosophy in Amer. Colleges: A. C. Armstrong. Ed. Rev. 
Some Contributions to Child-Study: M. V. O’Shea..E. R. 
Speech and Speech Making for the Deaf: J. D. Wright..Cen. 
The Illiteracy of American Boys: E. L. Godkin..Ed. Rev. 
Types of State Education: Lucy M. Salmon..N. E. Mag. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 

Genius in Children: Andrew Lang.......... N. Am. Rev. 
Marrying in the Fifteenth Century: Emily B. Stone. . Lipp. 
Memorials of American Authors: J. E. Chamberlain. Atlan. 
Naturalization of Words: Brander Matthews. ..Bookman. 
Negro Folk-Lore and Dialect: W. S. Scarborough..Arena. 
Newspaper & Periodical Press of France...Chautauquan. 
The French Academy: Jeanette L. Gilder. .Chautauquan. 
The Printing of William Morris: T. L. De Vinne.Book B. 
The Psychology of Diet: R. G. Abbott....Metaph. Mag. 


Upon a Missing Word: Owen Wister..........Atlantic. 
Verbal Magic: Bradford Torrey. .........c000s00d Atlantic. 
TE CLOSES EE FW ONGC iirc bios k see cscs eevels Lipp. 
Historic and National. 

A Century’s Struggle for the Franchise........ Harper’s. 


Are Amer. Institutions of Dutch Origin: S. G. Fisher. Lipp. 
Destruction of Amer. Property in Cuba: F. Yznaga..For. 
Dr. Eggleston on American Origins: W. P. Trent. Forum. 
England’s Hand in Turkey’s Massacres............Arena. 
Grant’s Miss. Valley Campaign: J. W. Emerson....Mid.Mo. 
Historic Incidents of the French Academy. .Chautauquan. 
Napoleon’s Interest in the Battle of New Orleans. Century. 
Nelson in the Battle of the Nile: A. T. Mahan..Century. 


Our Own Ships for Our Foreign Trade........../ Arena. 
President. Elec. Paralyzing to Business: A. B. Cornell. For. 
Root Difficulties of Irish Government.......... N. A; &. 


South Florida Before the Freeze: R. G. Robinson... Lipp. 
The German Press & the U. S.: P. Bigelow...N. Am. Rev. 
The Martha Washington Case: L. R. McCabe. McClure’s. 


Literary Criticism. 

Emerson Sixty Years After: John J. Chapman. .Atlantic. 
French Literature of To-day: Henry Houssaye....Chaut. 
James Lane Allen: Edith B. Brown............ Atlantic. 


' 


The Poetry of Rudyard Kipling: C. E. Norton..Atlantic. 
The Religion of Burns’ Poems: A. W. Cross......2 Arena. 
The Transcendental Movement in N. E.....N. E. Mag. 
Medical and Surgical. ° 

Consumption and Consumptives: W. L. Russell..P. S. M. 
Disinfection at Quarantine: M. E. Ward...Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Hereditary Influences and Medical Progress...... Arena. 


Natural History Sketches. 

Affections and Jealousies of Lizards: M.J.Delboeuf.P.S.M. 
Botanic Gardens: D. T. MacDougal....Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Evolution of the Carrier Pigeon: M. G. Renaud..P. S. M. 
Spiders and Their Ways: M. W. Leighton.. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Political, Financial and Legal. 

A Court of Medicine & Surgery: A. B. Choate....Arena. 
Danger Point in Am. Politics: J. E. Milholland..N. A. R. 


Finance and Currency: Herman Haupt............ Arena. 
Folly of Differential Duties: Jno. Codman...N. Am. Rev. 
Middle Ground on the Tariff: O. D. Ashland...... Forum. 


Mr. Bryan as a Conjurer: Andrew Carnegie...N. Am. Rev. 
Pending Problems: Albion W. Tourgee....N. Am. Rev. 
Practical Suggestions for Currency Legislation..Re. of Re. 
Principles of Taxation: David A. Wells...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Study in Campaign Audiences: Lloyd Boyce. N. Am. Rev. 


Religious and Philosophic. 
Hell No Part of Divine Revelation: W. E. Manley.Arena. 


“S; EAs @. 2 RMS BE. BMROGCE.....ooccinscces Metaph. Mag. 
Law of Civilization and Decay: T. Roosevelt...... Forum. 
Mysticism and its Witnesses: Alex. Wilder. Metaph. Mag. 
Philosophy of Meliorism: J. H. Browne......... Forum. 
Psychology of Genius: Wm. Hirsch...... Pop. Sci. Mon. 
The New Old Philosophy of Life: S. P. Colburn...Arena. 
The Philosophy of Buddhism: Paul Carus........ Monist. 


Scientific and Industrial. 

Amer. Achzological Work in Greece: J. Glennadius. . For. 
Boiler Feed Pump Efficiency: A. F. Nagle...... Cassier’s. 
Can We Do Away With Fog: A. McAdie....N. Am. Rev. 
Condensation Without Water Supply: L. R. Alberger..Cas. 
Copper Mining in the U. S.: Wm. P. Kibbec....Cassier’s. 
Curious Canadian Iron Mine: J. T. Donald..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Making & Laying an Atlantic Cable: H. Muir..McClure’s. 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Bitumen: M. A. Jaccand..P. S. M. 
Power Transmission from Niagara: Orrin E. Dunlap. Cas. 
Science at the Begin. of the Century: H. S. Williams. Har. 
Small Refrigerating Plants: Walter C. Kerr....Cassier’s. 


The Department Store: Samuel H. Adams..... Scribner’s. 
The Modern Saw Mill: W. H. Trent............ Cassier’s. 
Voice Photography: Laura C. Dennis. Review of Reviews. 
With the Whitefish Nets: Allan Hendricks........ Lipp. 


Sociological Questions. 

A Century of Social Betterment: J. B. McMaster. Atlantic. 
Dominant Forces in Southern Life: W. P. Trent. . Atlantic. 
Eccentric Official Statistics: H. L. Bliss. Am. Jour. of So. 
English Society: George W. Smalley.......... Harper’s. 
How Not To Better Social Conditions: T. Roosevelt. R. R. 
Model Lodging Houses for New York..Rev. of Reviews 
Object Lesson in Social Reform: F. Smith. Pop. Sci. Mon. 
Present Status of Sociol. in Germany: O. Thon.A. J. of S. 
Public Charity & Private Philan. in Germany.Am. J. of So. 
Strikes as a Factor in Progress: M. E. J. Kelley.N. Am. R. 
Study in Race Psychology: Anna T. Smith. Pop. Sci. Mo. 


The Absurdity of War: E. L. Godkin........... Century. 
The Telegraph Monopoly: Frank Parsons........ Arena. 
Travel and Adventure. 

Literary Landmarks of Rome: L. Hutton..... Harper’s. 
Portuguese Progress in South Africa: P. Bigelow.... Har. 
Present Knowledge of Antarctic Regions...... P. Ss. M. 
Public Spirit in Modern Athens: D. Bikélas..... Century. 


Summer at Christmas Tide: Julian Hawthornc....Century. 
Yellowstone National Park: C. D. Warner....Harper’s. 
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From The Martian, George Du Maurier’s serial in Harper’s Magazine 
Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers (See pages 194-201) 








Mlustration by Sauber, from A. Conan Doyle’s serial, Uncle Bernac, in Illustration by Sauber, from A. Conan Doyle’s serial, Uncle Bernac, in 
The Cosmopolitan (See pages 194-201) The Cosmopolitan (See pages 194-201) 














Illustration by I. W. Taber, from Rudyard Kipling’s serial, Captains Courageous, in McClure’s 
Magazine (See pages 194-201) 
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From the Martian, George Du Maurier’s serial in Harper’s Magazine Illustration by I. W. Taber, from Rudyard Kipling’s serial, Captains Courageous, in 
Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers (See pages 194-201) McClure’s Magazine (See pages 194-201) 4 
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Illustration by Charles Dana Gibson, from Richard Harding Davis’ serial, Soldiers of Fortune, Scribner’s Magazine Copyright 1896, by 









Charles Scribner’s Sons (See pages 194-201) 
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DR. S, WEIR MITCHELL ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN 


(See page 201) See page 246) 











